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HISTORT 

cor 

LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 


BOOK lX.—cofammd. 


CHAPTER IX. 

New Order d, St. Dominic. 

The progress of the new opinions in all quarters, their 
obstinate resistance in ]iang^edoc, opinions, if not yet 
rooted out, lopped by the sword, and seared by the fire, 
bad revealed the secret of the fatal weakness of Latin 
Christianity. Sacerdbtal Christianity, by ascending a 
throne higher than all thrones of earthly sove- Preachin* 
reigns, by the power, the wealth, the magnifi- 
cence of the higher ecclesiastics, had withdrawn the 
influence of the clergy from its natural and peculii^^* 
office. Even with the lower orders of the priesthood, 
that which in a ceitaia degree separated them from 
the people, set them apart from the sympathies of the 
people. The Church might still seem to preach to all, 
but it preached in a tone of lofty condescension ; it 
dictated rather than persuaded ; but, in general, actual 
preaching had fallen into disuse ; it was in theory the 
special privilege of the bishops, and the bishops were 
but lew who had either the gift, the inclination, or the 
leisure from their secular, judicial, or warlike occupa- 
tions to preach oven in their cathedral cities; in the 
VOL. VI. B 
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rest of their dioceses their presence was bat oocasiotkal ; 
Si progress or visita-tion of pomp and form, rather than 
of i>opular instruction. The only general teaching of 
'the people was the Kitual.^ 

But the splendid Ritual, admirably as it was con- 
stituted to impress by its words or symbolic 
a he Ritual. leading truths of Christianity upon 

the more intelligent, or in a vaguer way upon the more 
i*ude and uneducated, could be administered, and was 
administered, by a priesthood almost entirely ignorant, 
but which had just learned mechanically, not without 
decency, perhaps not without devotion, to go through 
the stated observances. Everywhere the bell 
moned to the frequent service, the service was per* 
formed, and the obedient flock gathered to the chapel 
or the church, knelt, and either j^rformed tlieir orisons, 
or heard tlie customary chant and prayer. This, the 
only instruction which the mass of the priesthood.coilld 
convey, might for a time bo sufficient to maintain in 
tlie vniiuds of the jieople a quiescent and sulNaiksive 
kith, nevertlieless, in itself could not but awaken in 
some a desire of knowledge, whicJi it could not satisfy. 
Auricular cc^ifession, now by Innocent III. raised to 
a necessary duty, and to be heal'd not only by the 
lofty bisho]>, but by the parochial priest, might have 
more effect in repres-^ing the uneasy or daring doubts 
of those who began to reason; doubts which would 
startle and darm tlie uneducated priest, and which he 
would endeavour to sileu<*e at once by all the teiTors of 
his authority. Thougii the lower priesthood were from 
the people, they wvro not of the |>eople ; nor did they 
fully interpenetrate the whole mass of the |>eoplc. The 
parochial lii visions, whore they existed, were arbittarjy, 
accidental, oltcn not clearly defined ; they followed in 
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general the baunos of royal or arisipcmticai aomaina 
A ehurcii was fotinded by. a ^ions Mng* noble, or knigbt, 
with a certain district around it ; but in few countries 
was there any approach to a systematic organisation of 
the clergy in relation to the spiritual wants and care of 
the whole Christian community. 

The fatal question of the celibacy of the clergy worked 
in both ways to the prejudice of their autho- oeiibw^ 
rity. The married clergy, on the whole no 
doubt the more moral, were acting in violation of the 
rules of tlie Church, and were subje(jt to {he opprobrious 
accusation of living in concubinage* The validity of 
their ministrations was denied by the more austere ; the 
doctrines of men charged with such grievous error lost 
their proper weight. The unmarried obeyed the out- 
ward rule, but by everv account, not the bitter satire of 
enemies alone but the reluctant and* melancholy ad- 
mission of the most gentle and devout, in general so 
flagrantly violated the severer principles of the Church, 
that their teaching, if they attempted actual teaching, 
must have Mien dead on the minds of the people. 

The earlier monastic orders were slill more deficient 
as instructors in Christianity. Their chief, if „ 

, . •' IT* MonagUcisui 

not their sole exclusive and avowed object, 
was the salvation, or, at the highest, the religious pei^ 
fection of themselves and of their own votaries. 
tude, seclusion, the lonely cell, their own unapproaclied, 
or hardly approached, chapel, was their sphere ; their 
communication with others was sternly cut off. The 
dominant, the absorbing thongbt of each hermit, of each 
coenobite, was his own isolation or that of his brethren 
froih the dangerous world. But to teach the world 
,they must enter the world. Their influence, therefore 
beyond their convent walls was but subordinate and 

B S 
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accessory. Tfie halo of liheir emctity imgbt awe, attract 
others ; the zeal *of love might, as to their more immo- 
diate neighbours, struggle with the coercive and em- 
prisoning discipline. But the admiration of their sane* 
tity would act chiefly in alluring emulous votaries 
within, rather than in extending faith and holiness 
beyond their walls. Even their charities were to i *lieve 
their own souls, to lay up for themselves treasures of 
good works, rather than from any real sympathy for the 
peopJa The loftier notion of combining their own 
humiliation with the good of mankind first dawned upon 
the founders of the Mendicant orders. In the older 
monasteries beneficence was but a subsidiary and ancil- 
lary virtue. The cultivation of the soil was not to 
iiicrear-^^ its fertility for the general mivantage ; it was 
to employ their own dangerous energies, to subdue their 
own bodies by the hard discipline of laboiu*. At all 
events, the limit of their influence was that of their 
retainers, tenants, peasants, or serfs, bounded by their 
own near neiglibouriiood. No sooner indeed had any 
one of the oldei Orders, or any single monastery attained 
to numbers, rank or influence, than it bec'ame more and 
more estranged from the humbler classes ; the vows of 
poverty had been eluded, the severer rule gradually 
relaxed; the individual might remain poor, but Hie 
order or the convent became rich ; narrow cells grew 
into stately cloi^t^rs, deserts into parks, hermits into 
princely abbots. It became u gn at religious aristocracy ; 
it became worldly, without impr'^gnatiiig the world with 
its religious spirit; it w^as hardly less setduded from 
popular intercourse than before; even where learning 
^\a& cultivated it was the high scholastic theology : theo- 
logy wliicli, in its pride, Btfjod as much aloof from the^ 
popular mind as the feudal bishop or the mitred abbot. 
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BvA just at 'lids, time tjiiat popular mind througjtont 
ChristexMloin seemed to demand iastructioisu 
^ TJiiBre was a wide and vague awakening a^ 
yeanling of the human intellect It is impossible to 
suppose that the lower orders weare not to a certain 
extent generally stirred by that movement which 
thronged the streets of tlie tmiversities of Parish Auxerre, 
Oxford with countless hosts of indigent scholars, which 
led thousands to the feet of Abelard, and had raised 
lo^cal disputations on the most barren metaphysical 
subjects to an interest like that of a tournament. An 
insatiate thirst of curiosity, of inquiry, at least for mental 
spiritual excitement, seemed almost suddenly to have 
pervaded society. 

Here that which was heresy, or accounted to be 
heresy, stepped in and seized upon tlie vacant 
mind. Preaching in public and in private was 
the strength of all the heresiarchs, of all the sects. 
Eloquence, popular eloquence became a new powei* 
^hich the Church had comparatively neglected or dis- 
dained since the time of the Crusades ; or had gone on 
wasting upon that worn-out and now almost unstirring 
topic/ The Petrobussians, the Henricians, the followers 
of Peter Waldo, and the wilder teachers at least tinged 
with the old Manichean tenets of the East, met on this 
common ground. They were poor and popular; tliey 
felt with the people, whether the lower burghers of the 
cities, the lower vassals, or even the peasants and serfs; 
they spoke the language of the people, they were of 
the people. If here and there one of the higher clergy, 
a priest or a canon, adopted their opinions and mode of 
teacfiing, he became an object of reverence and noto* 
riety ; and this profound religious influence so obtained 
was a strong temptation to religious minds. But all 
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the^ sects were Jbound together hy tleir common jpcyo^ 
iutionary aversion to the cJergy, not only the wealthy, 
worlc^ly, immoral, tyrannioal, but the decent but inert 
priesthood, who left the uninstructed souls of man to 
perish. In their turn, they were viewed with the most 
jealous hatred by the clergy, nqt merely on account of 
their heterodox and daring tenets, but as usurping their 
oflBce, which themselves had almost let fall from their 
bands. We have seen the extent to whh^h they pre- 
vailed; nothing less might be apprehended (unless 
coerced by the obedient temporal power, and ho other 
measure seemed likely to succeed) than a general ifevolt 
of the lower orders from the doctrines and rule of the 
hierarchy. 

At this time, too, the inde dialects which had been 
New Ian- slowly forming by the breaking up of the 
iuagts. Eoman Latin and its fusion with the Teutonic, 
were growing into regular and distinct languages. 
Latin, the language of the Church, became less and less 
the language of the j)eople. In proportion as the 
Roman or foreign element predominated, the services 
of the Church, the speech in which all priests were sup 
posed to be instructed, remained more or less cleAr and 
intelligible. It was more so where the Ijatin maintained 
its ascendancy ; but in the Teutonic or Sclavonian 
regions, even the priesthood had learned Latin imper- 
fectly, if at all ; and Latin bad cc^asefl to be the m^na 
ot ordinary communication ; it was a strange, obsolete, 
if still venerable language. Even in Italy, in Northern 
and Southein France, in England where the Norman 
French kept down to a certain extent the old free 
Anglo-Saxon (we must wait more than a centm^ for 
Wyclyffe and Chaucer), in Spain, Ijatin was a kindred, 
iuaistinctly significant tongue, but not that of oommcui 
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But vernacular teaching'was in all qWters eoetan^us 
the new opinions $ version x){ the sacrM writings, 
or parts of the sacred writings, into the young languages 
were at once the sign of &eir birth, and the instrument 
of their prop^^tion. These languages had b^n to 
speak, at least in p)etry, and not only to the knightly 
aristocracy. The first sounds of Italian poetry worn 
already heard in the Sicilian court of the young 
Frederick IL : Dante was ere long to come. The Pro- 
vencal had made the nearest approach perhaps to a 
regular language ; and Provence, as has been seen, lent 
her Eomaunt to the gi^eat anti-hierarchical movement. 
In France the Trouveres had in the last century begun 
their inexhaustible, immeasurable epopees; but these 
were as yet the luxuries of the court and the castle, 
heard no doubt by the people, but not what is fairly 
called popular poetry,* though here and there might 
even now be heard the tale or the fable. Germany, 
less poetical, was at once borrowing the knightly poems 
on Charlemagne, and King Arthur, and the Crusades ; 
emulating France, reviving the old classical fables, 
among them the story of Alexander ; while in Walter 
the Fajconer*^ are heard tones more menacing, more 
ominous of religious revolution, more daringly expressive 
of Teutonic independence. 

But this gradual encroachment of the vernacular 

* See in the 22nd vol. of the Hist, modern Saints. See, the 
Littdraire de la France the description poem on Thomas a Be^et, edited in 
and analysis of the innumerable Chan- the Berlin Tmnsactions by M. Bekto. 
sons Geste, Formes d’Aventure. ^ Lachmann has edited the original 
With all these were mingled up, both Walter der Vogelweide wtth his usual 
in Germany and France, ar intermina- industry ; Simrock modernised him to 
^ie hagiological romani^, legends, the understandii^ (d* the less learned 
and lives of saints, even the more reader. 
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poetry on the Latin, the vain struggle of theXatm 
to maintain its mastery, the growth and' influence of 
modern languages must be reserved for a later, more 
Ml, and consecutive inquiry. 

Just at this juncture arose almost simultfuieously, 
St uomtoio without concert, in diflferent countries, two men 
st^Fiaads. woudeffully adapted to arrest and avert the 
(langer which threatened the whole hierarchical system. 
One seized and, if he did not wrest from the hands of 
the enemy, turned against him with indefatigable force 
hi own fatal arms, St. Dominic, the founder of the Friar 
Prfjacliers. By him Christendom was at once over- 
s]>read with a host of zealous, active, devoted men, 
\vl‘ose function was pojmlar instruction. They were 
gathered from every country, and spoke, therefore, 
every language and dialect. Jn a few years, from the 
sienas of Spain to the steppes of Kussia; from the 
Tiber to the Thames, tlu‘ Trent, the Baltic St^a; the old 
faith, in its fullest mediaeval, imaginative, inflexible 
rigour, was preached in almost every town and hamlet. 
The Dominicans did not confine themselves to popular 
teaching : the more dangerous, if as yt't not absolutely 
disloyal seats of the new learning, of inquiry, of intel- 
lectual movement, tlie universities, Bologiia, Paris, 
Oxford are invaded, and compelled to adiiiit these stem 
apostles of unswerving ortl^r^loxy. Their zeal soon over- 
leaped the pale of ^ 'hrist^ ndom : they plunge fearlessly 
iiilo the remote daiknoss of hi‘atlien ami Slobarnmedan 
lands, from whence come back rumours, which are con- 
stantly stirring the inimls of their votaries, of wonderful 
conversioiis and not less w^ouderful inartyrdomH. 

The other, 8t. Fram is of Assisi, was endowed with 
that fervour of mysti<*, devotion, which 8j)read like hi 
epidemic with irresistible contiigion among the lower 
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orders throughout Chrii^ndom. It was a superfetition, 
but a superstition which had such an earnestness, warmth, 
tenderness, as to raise the religious feeling to an intense 
but gentle passion ; it supplied a never-failing counter 
excitement to rebellious reasoning, which gladly fell 
asleep again on its bosom. After the death of its author 
and example, it raised a new object of adoration, more 
near, more familiar, and second onljy, if second, to the 
Eedeemer himself. Je sus was supposed to have lived 
again in St. Francis with at least as bright a halo of 
miracle around h*( in absolute, almost surpassing per- 
fection. 

In one important respect the founders of these new 
orders fully agreed, in their entire identification with 
the lowest of mankind. At first amicable, afterwards 
emulous, eventually lies tile, they, or rather their Orders, 
rivalled each other in sinking below poverty into beg- 
gary. Tlicy were to live upon alms ; the coarsest 
imaginable dress, the hardest fare, the naiTow^est cell, 
were to keep them down to the level of the humblest. 
Though Dominie himself was of high birth, and many 
of his follow^ers of noble blood, St. Francis of decent 
even w^ealthy parentage, according to tl)e iriepealable 
constitution of both Orders they were still to be the 
poorest of mankind, instructing or consorting in reli- 
gious fellowsliip with the very meanest outcasts of 
society. Both the new Orders differed in the same 
manner, and greatly to the advantage of theliierarcbical 
faith, from the old monkish institutions. Their primary 
object was not the salvation of the individual monk, but 
the salvation of others through him. Tliough, there- 
forej their rules within their monasteries were strictly 
^nd severely moniiStic, bound by the common vo^^s of 
chastity, poverty, and obedience, seclusion was no part 
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of their discipline. Their buwness was abroad rather 
than at home ; tlieir dwelling was not like that of the’' 
old Benedictines or others, in the uncultivated swamps 
and forests of the North, on the dreary Apeimine, or 
the exhausted soil of Italy, in order to subdue their 
bodies, and occupy their dangerously unoccupied time ; 
merely as a secondary consequence to compel the desert 
into 'fertile laud. Ththr work was among their ‘fellow 
men ; ip the village, in the town, in the city, in the 
even in the camp. In every Dominican convent 
the ^^llpcrior had the power to dispense even with the 
ordinary internal discipline, if he thought the brother 
might be more usefully employed in liis speckil avo- 
cation of a Treacher. It might seem the ambition of 
these men, instead of cooping up a chosen few in high- 
walled and secure monasteries, to subdue tho whole 
world into one vast cloister ; monasti(‘ Christiauity would 
no longer flee the world, it would subjugate it, or win it 
by gentle violence. 

In Dominic Spain began to exercise that retnarkable 
Dominica influcncc ovcr i^atin Christianity, to display 
Spaniard, peculiar character which culminated as 

it were in Ignatius Loyola, in Tliilip 11., and in Torque- 
mada, of which the code of the Inquisition was tho 
statutory law ; of which Calderon was tho poet. The 
life of every devout Spaniard was a perpetu^il crusade. 
By temperament and by position In' was in constant 
adventurous warfare against the enemies of tho Cross : 
hatred ot the Jew, of tlie Mohammeiian, was thelierrban 
under which he served ; it was tlie oath of his chivalry : 
that hatred, in all its intensity, was socni and easily 
extended to the heretir*. llert'fifter it w‘a.s to ctaTipre- 
liend the heathen Moicai^i, the Ptjruvian. St. DomitiiQ, 
was, as it were, a Cortez, bound by his sense of duty, 



^ged by aa iawaid voices to mya«e omer uansteadom* 
Bomiaic was a maii of as ^rofouad sagacity as of 
adventurous enthusiasm. He* intuitively perceived, or 
the circumstances of his ^riy career forced upon him, 
the necessities of the age, and showed him the arms in 
which himself and his forces must be arrayed, to achieve 

was bom in 1170, in the village of 
Calaroga, between Aranda and Osma, in Old 
Castile. His parents were of noble name, that 
of Guzman, if not of noble race.*^ Prophecies (we must 
not disdain legend, though manifest legend) proclaimed 
liis birth. It was a teii(3t of his disciples that he was 
born without original sin, sanctified in his mother’s 
womb. His mother dveamed that she lx>re a dog with 
a torch in his mouth, which set the world on fire. His 
votaries borrowed too the old classical fable ; the bees 
settled on his lips, foreshowing his exquisite eloquence, 
l^ven in his infancy, his severe nature, among other 
wonders, began to b<?tray itself. He crept from his soft * 
couch to lie on the hard cold ground. The first part of 
his education Dominic received from his uncle, a 
churchman at Gamiel dTzan. At fifteen yetirs old he 
was sent to the university of Palencia; he studied, 
chiefly theology, for ton years. He was laborious, 
devout, abstemious. Two stories are recorded which 
show the dawn of religious strength in his character. 
During a famine, he sold his clothes to feed the poor : 
he ofleivd in compassion to a woman who deplored the 
slavery of her brother to the Moors, to be sold for his 
redemption. He had not what may be strictly called a 


their jpnquest. 
St. Dominic 


® This point is ci>Li :st€cl. The Father Breirond wrote to confute thw 
Bollandists* who had aist a pro&ne doubt on the noble descent of Donduic, 
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monastic tmining.*^ The Bishop of Osma had chsinged^ 
his chapter into regular canons, those who lived in com 
mop, and under a rule approaching to a monastic 
institute. Dominic became a canon in this rigorous 
house : there he soon excelled the others in austerity, 
Tlxis was in his twenty-fifth year ; he remained in Osma, 
not much known, for nine years longer. Diego do 
Azevedo had succeeded to the Bishopric of Osma. He 
was i prelate of great ability, and of strong religious 
enthusiasm. He was sent to Denmark to negotiate the 
jnTjangue- i^^mage of Alfonso Vlli. of Castile with a 
princess of that kingdom. He chose the con- 
genial Dominic as his companion. No sooner had they 
crossed the Pyrenees tlian they found themselves in the 
iuiiist of the Albigensian heresy ; they could not close 
their eyes on tlie conteiupt into which the 
clergy had fallen, or on tlie prosperity of the 
sectarians ; their very host at lV>uh;use was tin Albigen* 
sian ; Domiiiic is said to have converted liiiu before the 
morning. 

The mission ofjhe Bishop in Denmark was frustrated 
by the miexpected death of the IVincess. Before he 
returned to Spain, Azeve*do, with liih eoinpanion, resolved 
upon a pilgrimage to Home. The eljaractt>r of the 
Bishop of Osma appears from his pruj)Osal to Pope 
Innocent. He wished to aijandon his tnin<|uil bishopric, 
and to devote Jiimself to tlie perilous life of a missionary, 
among the Cumans and fierce people which oitcupit^ 
part of Hungary, or in some other inlidel count^)^ That 


The Chapter of his ord»'r was 
shocked by, ahd carefully eraseil from 
the authorised Legend of the Samf, 
a passage, ** Ubi seuiptipsom asserr 


“ c/oi seiiiPTipsum asscrriquam attatibi 

beet in mtegritate carnis divinA giatiAi Bolkad. c, 1. 


wiinrj tavuui, lioauum iimin ixnpei'^ 
feetu-nem eva<lerti f>otui8s<*, quia 

III juvenciilarum colloo^jUiia 
quam artatibus vHularum*"— Apui^ i 





pommo jMPitm imitm. 


IS 


Dominic wouli have been his companion in this adven- 
turoas spiritual enterprise none csaa doubt . Innocent 
commanded the Bishop to return to his diocese. On 
their way the Bishop ‘and Dominic stopped at Montpel- 
lier, There, as has been said, they encoun- 
tered in all their pomp the three Legates of ’ \ 

the Pope, Abbot Arnold, the Brother Raoul, and Peter 
of Castolnau. The Legates were returning discomfited, 
and almost desperate from their progress in Languedoc* 
Then it was that Dominic uttered his bold and memor- 
able rebuke: “It h not by the display of power and 
pomp, cavalcades of retainers, and richly houseled pal- 
freys, or by gorgeous apparel, that the heretics win 
proselytes ; it is by zealous preaching, by apostolic 
humility, by austerity, by seeming, it is true, but yet 
seeming holiness. Zeal must be met by zeal, humility 
by humility, false sanctity by real sanctity ; preaching 
falsehood by preaching truth.” From that day Dominic 
devoted himself to p>*eaching the religion wliich he 
believed. Even the I^egates were for a time put to 
shame hj his p^-ecept and example, dismissed their 
splendid equipages, and set forth with bare feet ; yet if 
mtli some humility of dress and demeanour, with none 
of language or ot heart. As the preacher of orthodoxy, 
Dominic is said in the pulpit, at the conference, to have 
argued with irresisiible force: but Iiis mission at last 
seems to have made no profound impression on the 
obstinate unbelievers. Ere long the Bishop Azevedo 
retired to Osrnd, and died. Dominic remained alone. 
But now the murder of Peter of Castelnau roused 
other powers and other passions. That mor^ irre- 
sistible preacher, the sword of the Crusader, was sent 
forth: it becomes impossible to discriminate between 
tke successes of one and of the other. The voice of 
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the Apostle is drowned in the din of wer ; eveh the con- 
duct of Dominic himself, the manner in which he bore 
hiinself amidst these unevangelic allies, is clouded with 
doubt and uncertainty. His career is darkened too by 
the sjdendour of miracle, with wliich it isjn- 
Miracles, These miracles must not be passed 

hy: they are largely borrowed from the life of the 
Saviour and those of tlie Saints ; they sometimes sink 
int<^ the ludicrous. A schedule, which ho had written 
during one conference, of sciriptural proofs, leaped out 
01 the fire, while tlie discriminating flames consumed 
the writings of his advorsjiries. He exorcised the devil 
\vho possessed three nobli* matrons in the shape of a 
great black oat woth large black eyes, who at last ran 
up the bell-rope and disajijieared. A lady of extreme 
beauty wished to leave her mona'^tery, and resisted all 
the preachers arginm*nfs. She blow her nose, it re- 
mained in the liandkiTchitd*. Ilorror-strickon, slio im- 
plored the prayers of Dominie: at his intercession the 
nose resum^al it*^ jilmas the lady remained in the 
convent. Dominic raised the dead, frequently fed .his 
disciples in a manner e\en more wonderful than the 
Lord in the desert.^’ HD miracles equal, if not tran- 
scend those ill tin* Gospel. It must indeed have been 
a stubborn gem -ration, to need besides these wonders 
the sword of Simon de ^Montfoit. 

Throughout the iVn-aii^- Dominic h lust to the sight:- 
Dominic in he is iiardl), if at all, noticed by luVtorian or 
f)Oot. It not hll the contury after his death 
that his sterner f(t]]( -urrs boast of his pr<iscn(*e, if not of 
his activity, in excitiiig tln^ ^avagi* soldiery in the day 

• All tliese au I mncl) vum- ulv bp feund iU gie lives of St Dontink, W 
the Bollandists mtd elsewhere. 
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of battle* He loarebes tmarm^Si m the van of the anny 
with the cross in his hands, and . escapes unhai-t. ' The 
cross was shown pierced everywhere with arrows or jave- 
lins, only the form of the Saviour himself uninjured* In 
modern times there comes another change over the his* 
'‘tory of St. Dominic ; that, of which his contemporaries 
were silent, which the next generation blazoned foiih 
as a boast, is now become a grave imputation.' In later 
writings, his more pruflent admirers assert, that he never 
appeared in the field of battle ; he w^as but once with 
the armies, during tlio great victory of Simon de Mont- 
fort, at Muret ; and tlicn he remained within the city in 
fervent and uninterrupttjd prayer. Ail, perhaps, that is 
certainly knowm is that he showed no disapprobation of 
the character or of ihe deeds of Simon cle Montfort. 
He obeyed his cull to bless the marriage of his son, and 
the baptism of his daugliter. 

So, the presence of St. Dominic on the tribunals, 
where the unhappy heretics were tried f(*>r their 
lives, and the part which ho took in delivering 
them over to the secular arm to be burned by hundreds, 
is in the saTiie manner, according to the date of the bio- 
grapher, a cause of pride or shame, is boldly vaunted, 
or tenderly disguised and gently doubted. The more 
charitable silejice at least of tiie earlier writers is sternly 
repudiated by the JBoliandists, who will not allow the 
milder sense to be given to the title “ Persecutor of 
Heretics/’ assigned to him by the Inquisition of Tou- 
louse. They quote St. Thomas of Aquiuo as an irre- 
fragable authority on the duty of burning heretics. 
They refuki the more tolerant argument by a long line 
of glorious bishops who have urged or assisted at holo- 
,causts of victims. What glory, splendour, and dig- 
nity (bursts forth Malvendia) belong to the Order of 
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JVe^^hers, words cannot express ! for the Holy Inquisition 
ewes its origin to St Dominie, and was propagated by 
his faithful followeiu By them heretics of all kind^ 
tiie innovators and corrupters of sound doctrine, were 
destroyed, unless they would recant, by fire and sword, 
or at least awed, banished, put to the rout/’ The title 
of Dominie, in its fiercer sense, even rests on Papal 
authority, tliat of Sixtus V. in his bull for the canonisa- 
tion of Peter Martyr/ That indeed which in modem 
dayi is alleged in proof of his mercy, rather implies his 
l^itual attendance on such scenes without showing the 
iSSne mercy. Once he interfered to save a victim, in 
whom he saw some hopes of reconciliation, from the 
flames.*^ Calmer inquiry must rob him of, or release 
him from, these questionable glories. His lieroic acts, 
as moving in the van of bloody battles; his title of 
Founder of the Inquisition, belong to legend not to his- 
tory. It is his Onlcr whi<'h has thrown back its aggran- 
dising splendour on St. Dominie. So far was the Church 
from bowing down before the transeendant jx)wers and 
holiness of t lie future saints, or discerning with instanta- 
neous sagacity the, value of these new alliua, both the 
Father of the Friar Preachers and the 'Father of the 
Minorites wcj*e at first received with cold susjncion or 
neglect at Itome ; the fouiKlation of the two new Orders 
was extorted from the reluctant Innocent. The Third 
Lateran Council had })r‘>hibite<I the establishment of 
rew orders. A\ell-time<i an<l irresistible visions (the 
couiisejs of wiser and more far-sighted men) enlightened 

* ** Jam vero ne I'ccnuJesivrt't in nici in8tC!if>!unt, eKlemqu^j B. vUtt et 
j)Osteris malum, ant iinp»a ii^resis Iratribus Crecdicatoribun pnflbi]f>U9 
rejmllularpt ex ciii -ril)Ub su;., hal detukrimt/'— lid chin? its (a Dnxnini 

rimo coiiKilio i(*orn<!n PontiBtic* handle IVu'f. in Mouetam. p. ixxi. • 

Inquis»Jtiotiis nftn turn aubten S, Domi- f La C<'rdiiire, S. Dominique. 
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the Pope, and gently impelled *him to open his eyes, 
and to yield to the revocation of his unVise judgement. 
Comioic returned from Rome, before the battle of Muret, 
armed with the Papal permission to enrol the Order ci 
Friar Preachers. 

The earliest foundation of Dominic iiad been a con- 
vent of females. He had observed that the Foimdatioa 
noble ladies of Languodo** listened, especially 
in early life, with too eager ears to the preachers of 
heretical doctrines. At Prouille, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, between PMijaux and Monreal, he opened 
this retreat, where tlieir virgin minds might bo safe from, 
the dangerous contagion. The first monastery of the 
Order of Preachers was that of St. llonain, ne^r Tou- 
louse. The brotherhood ccmsisted hut of sixteen, most 
of thorn natives of Languedoc, some Spaniards, one 
jBnglishuiaii. It is remarkable, however, that the Order, 
feundod for the suppression of heresy by preaching in 
Languedoc, was hardly organised before it left the 
chosen scene of its labours. Instead of fixing on Tou- 
louse or any of the cities of Provence as the centre of 
his operations, Dominic w^as seized vdth the ambition 
of converting the w orld. Rome, Bologna, Paris, w ere to 
be the seats of his power. Exactly four years after the 
battle of Muret ho abandoned Languedoc for ever. His 
sagacious mind might perhaps antici}>ate the unfavour- 
able change, the fall if not the death of De Montfort, 
the return of ^uiit Raymond as the deliverer to his 
patrimonial city. But even the stern Spanish mind 
might be revolted by the horrors of the Albjgensian 
war ; he may have been struck by the common grief for 
the fall of the noble Spanish King of Arragon. At all 
vents, the proa« ‘her of tlie word in Languedoc could 
play but a secondary part to the preacher by the sword ; 

VOL. VI. o 
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and now that the aim' was manifestly not conversion, 
bnt conquest, liot the re-establishment of the Church, 
bpt the destruction of the liberties of the land, not the 
subjugation of the heretical Count of Toulouse, but the 
expulsion from their ancestral throne of the old princely 
house and the substitution of a foreign usur^Hir, the 
Castilian might feel sliame and compunction, even the 
Cliristian might be reluctant to connect the Catllblie 
faith which he would preach with all the deeds of a 
sayage soldiery. The parting address ascribed to St. 

Dominic is not (jnite consistent witli tliis more 
charitable view of his conduct 
It is a terrible menace rather than gentle n‘gret or 
mild reproof. At the convent of Prouille, after high 
mass, he tlms si)akc‘ : “ For many years 1 have six)keii 
to you witli tenderness, with praytn*s, and teal’s; but 
according to tlie proverb of my country, where the 
benediction has no elTcct, the rod may have mucbu 
Behold, now, we rouse up against you princes tffld pre* 
lutes, nations and kingdoms ! Many shall perish by the 
sword. The land shall be ravaged, walls thrown down ; 
and you, alas ! reduced to slavery. So shall the chas- 
tisement do that wliicli the blessing and which mildness 
could not do.’' 

Dominie himself took uj) his residence in Homo,* His 
success as a proiu‘her w;8 unrivalled. His followers 
began to sf)read rumour-^ of th<‘ miracles which he 
'vrought. T]*e Pope Honorius JII. appointed him to 
the higli oflice, since p'-rpetuated among his spiritual 
descendants, Master of the yacrtMl l^ilace. He was 
held in the liigheHi iitmour by the agcjd Cardinal Ugo- 

“ MS, de Cn.' din, pul .i'hc.’ 1 lie ilist <? 5 t;e>lishod Uie 

Teie ?errju ; by U 'JorU'’-e, of San Msto on the Cadian Hill, iUiw- 

V Je de S. nomunque, j*. 404. waiti that of Santa Sehum. 
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lino, the future Pppe Gregory IK. For the propagation 
of his Order this residence in Rome wak a master-stroke 
of policy. Of the devout pilgrims to Rome, men, of all 
countries in Christendom, the most devout were most 
enraptured by the eloquence of Dominic. Few but 
must feel that it was a preaching Order which was 
wanted in every par t of the Christian world. Dominic 
was gifted with that rare power, even in those times, of 
infusing a profound aud enduring devotion to one object 
Once within the magic circle, the enthralled disciple 
either lost all des u- t > leave it, or, if he struggled, Do- 
minic seized him and dragged him back, now an unre- 
luctant captive, bj’^ awe, by persuasion, by conviction, 
by what was believed to be miracle which might be 
holy art, or the bold and ready use of casual but natural 
cir(5umstances. -^God has never,'* as he revealed in 
secret (a secret not likely to be religiously kept) to the 
Abbot of Ca'^amare, ‘‘ refused me anything that I have 
prayed for.'* When he prayed for the conversion ot 
Conrad the Teutonic, was Conrad left ignorant that he 
had to resist the prayers of one whom God had thus 
endowed with irresistible efficacy of prayer?^ Thus were 
preachers rapidly enlisted and dispersed throughout the 
world, speaking every language in Christendom. Two 
Poles, Hyacinth and Ceslas, carried the rules of tlie 
order to their own country. Dominican convents were 
founded at Cracow, even as far as Kiovv. 

Dominic had judged wdsely and not too daringly in 
embracing tlie w orld as the scene of his labours. Rapid pro- 
In the year 1220, seven years after he had left ^ 
Languedoc, ho stood, as tlie Master-General of 
his drder, at the head of an assembly at Bologna. Italy, 


c 2 


^ La Corciaire, p. 539. 
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Spain, Provence, France, Germany, Poland, liad now 
their Dominican convents; the voices of Dominican 
preachers had penetrated into every land. But the 
great question of holding pro})erty or dependence on 
the casual support of , mendicancy was still undecided. 
Dominic had accepted lauded endowments : in Langue- 
doc he held a grant of tithes from Fulk Bishop ot 
Toulouse. But tlie Order of St. Francis, of which abso- 
lute poveity was the vital rule, was now rising with 
simultaneous lapidiU. Though Iwth the /ounders of 
*l»e new Orders aud the biethren of the Orders had 
'[^)rofes&ed and dih]da\ed th(‘ perfect mutual respect, 
aud even ainit) (tuiec, it was said, they had met, with 
great marks ol levereuce ami esteem), }et both true 
policy and deAout ambition might reveal to the pindent 
a» well as aident Doininif* that tlie vow of absolute 
poverty would gi\e the FraneiBeaus an immeasurable 
supenonty lu popular (btiiuation. His followers 
not be trammelled with worldly wealth, or be outdcfie 
in aiiv point ol au^t(‘rJtv bv tho>e of bt. Franei.N. 
mnveisal suHrage wtus for tlie vow of ])oveitv iu the 
strongest serine, the nnunojation of all projieriy J)y the 
Order as well Hb bv tin individual Hrother, How loug, 
how steadiastly, that vow was k( pt by either Order will 
appear in tlie eoiirst of our Ill'll oiy, 

'Hie seeond u:i(at aw nibl} ,of tb^ Order was held 
Aj) 122 ^hoitiy befoo the death of Dominic. The 
Ordti was now distributed into « ight pro* 
\in^•e^, Spain, the fubt in rank, l^iovtncts France, Lom- 
bardy, Home, G( rniriiiv, lliiiigarv, aud England. In 
LnglanI the Prior <oJboit }*ad Iniidid with fcaxrteen 
friars. Gilbeit pie«u bed before the Arclibisliop of%>an- 
tei lurry. J iu Priiijatf , Stephen Langtou, was bo odHied 
by Ills eloijUiuce, that he at oiK'e gave full licence to 
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preach througbotit the lanA Moiiasteries rose at Caa- 
terbury, Londoa, Oxford, 

But the great strength of these two new Orders was, 
Insides the communities of friars and ntms (each asso- 
ciated with itself a kindred female Order), tlie 
establishment of a third, a wider and more 
secular community, who were bound to the two former 
by bonds of close association, by reverence and implicit 
obedience, and were thus always ready to piaintain the 
interests, to admire and to propagate the wmders, to 
subserve in every way the advancement of the higher 
disciples of St Dominic or St Francis" They were 
men or women, old or yonng, mamed or unmarried, 
bound by none of the monastic vows, but deeply imbued 
with the monastic, wdth the corporate spirit ; taught to 
observe all holy days, fasts, vigils with the utmost 
rigour, inurcvl to constant prayer and attendance on 
divine w<»rbhip. They were organised, each under his 
own4>rior ; they crowded as a duty, as a privilege, into 
the church wherever a Dominican ascended the pulpit, 
predisposed, almost compelled, if compulsion were neces- 
sary, to admire, to applaud at least by rapt attention. 
Thus the Order spread not merely by its own perpetual 
influence and unwearied activity ; it had everywhere a 
vast host of vofaries wedded to its interc^sts, full to fana- 
ticism of its corporate spirit, bound to receive hospitably 
or ostentatiously their wandering preachers, to announce, 
to trumpet abroad, to propagate the fame of tlieir elo- 
quence, to spread belief in their miracles, to lavish alms 
upon them, to fight in their cause. This lay coadjutory, 
the^ Tertiaries, as they were called, or among the Do- 
minicans, the Soldiers of Jesus Christ as not altogether 
secluded from the world, acted more widely and more 
subtly upon the world. Their rules were not rigidly 
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laid down till by the'seTenth Master the Order, 
Mimion de Zamora ; it was then approved by Popes,® 

,, Dominic died August 6th, 1221 . He was taken ill 
at Venice, removed with difficulty to Bologna, 
where he expired with saintjy resignation. 

His canonisation followed rapidly on his death, Gre- 
gory IX., who in his internecine w^ar with tlie 
Oftnomsation. Frederick II. had found the advan- 

tage of these laitlifiil, restless, unscruimlous allies in the 
nsdm, in the camp, almost in the piilace of his adver- 
wns not the man to pause or to hesitate in his 
grateful acknowledgements or prodigal reward. I no 
more doubt,” said the Pope, “ the siuictity of Dominic 
t];an that of St. Peter or St. Paul.” In the bull of 
eauonisation. Dominic is elaborately described as riding 
in the four-horsed chariot of the Gosp(‘l, as it ware 
seated behind the hmr Evangelists (or rather |llo 
four chariots of ZecLariali, long interpreted as signii^Hlug 
tlie four Evangelists), holdhig in his hand the irresistible 
bow of the Divine Word. 

The admiration of tiieir founder, if it rose not with 
the Domini(aiis so absoluhdy into divine adoration as 
with the Franciscans, y(‘t bordered close upon it,' He, 
too, was so cl(»se]} approximated to the Saviour as to to 
placed nearly on an ecjuality. The Virgin Mother her- 
self, the special piotectrjss of tlic sons of Dominic,® 


® Among the sjiocial piivih^gon oi | ** Theje & strange story of tbe 

the Ordoi the ]>uil oi llononu'-y 1 eSj.)eojai pr«»tt*c'tiou extenflecl over th< 
wasj th.ii m the time ot 'nieidict •' so | by the Vjigin, Jt might seeu 

jmnion weie iiiterdiote now tn^'orne) 'viU'j^nitnJy lii-adaptwl for painting, bui 
the Ordei might still celohiaie njas.s panitiiig h.*s lu-vei theies's Vfnturedi, at 
with low voices, without boil. » W j IMrtially, to i.prwnt it Tc 
ceiye the infiuenu' thus obinioed 1 1 a | thih the mwlwiv of more uiodetT 
loligmus iaiul, fW'jywh(rt- (.Im* ■ o- | niannerN yji-rhafw not leMs real tliottgJ 
F»ved of all its iioly seiTuies. mo. e sci upi ilous ix*si>e('t , i esjwfl whi^l 
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might almost seem to sanction their bold raptures of 
spiritual adulation, from which our most fervent piety 
might shrink as wild profanation. Dominie was the 
adopted Son of the Blessed Virgin.® 

And this was part of the creed maintained by an 
Order which under its fourth general, John of Wih 
deshausen (in Westphalia), in their Chapter-General at 
Bordeaux, reckoned its monasteries at the number of 
four hundred and seventy. In Spain thirty-five, in 
France fifty-two, in Germany fifty-two, in Tuscany 
thirty-two, in Lombardy forty-six, in Hungary thirty, 
in Poland thirty-six, in Denmark twenty-eight, in Eng- 
land forty. They w ere spreading into Asia, into heathen 
or Saracen lands, into Palestine, Greece, Crete, Abys- 


falls far short of woi-ship), pivyscribes 
move than au allusion: The Virgin 
is represented M>th the whole count- 
less host of OuiTunicans crowded under 
her dress. In the vision of St. Bri- 
gitta, the Virgin herself is made to 
sanction this aw ful confusion. Though 
in the visitm there is an interpretation 
which softens away that which id the 
painting (which 1 have seen) becoineh 
actual f ict. 

• More than this, of the Father 
himself. “ Ego, dulcissiroa filia, istos 
duos tilios gemii, unum naturaliter 
generando, ahum auiabihter et dulciter 
adontando .... Sicut hie Films a 
me nnturahter et crt&'naliter genitus, 
assumpt^ nature Humana, in omnibus 
fuit {lerfectissime obediens raihi. usque 
ad raortemi sic fill us meus adoptivus 
Dorngiicub. Omnia, quae ojieratus est 
ab infantift suA usque ad terminum 
^rit® su®, fuerunt an^Mldu secundum 
obedieutnim praeceptorum meorura, 


nec unquam semcl fuit transgrewins 
quodcunque praeceptum meum, quia 
virgmitatem corjions et animi illibatam 
servavit, et gratiam baptismi quo^ 
spintualiter renatus est, semper con- 
serv’^avit.** The parallel goes on be- 
tween the apostles of the Lord and 
the brethren of S. Dominic. — Apud 
Uollund. xlv. p. 844-. 8ee also a pas- 
sage about the Viigin in La Coi^daiie, 
p, 234. In another Vita S. Domiiuci, 
apud Bolland, Aug. 4, is this : — 
There was a prophetic picture at 
Venice, m which appear St. Paul and 
S. Dominic. Undei the latter, “Faci- 
lius itur per istum."* The comment 
of the biographei is : “ Doctnna Pauli 
fiicut et f'Pterorum afwstolorum eml 
doctrina inducens ad hdem et obser- 
vatiouem pra?ceptojum, doctnna Domi* 
nici ad observantiam consiliorum, et 
ideo faciliub pr ipsum itur ad Chm* 
tuni.” — c. vii. 
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CHAPTEB X. 


St Francis.* 

St. Francis was born in the romantic town of Assisi, of 
"a family, the Bcr'>"irdini, engaged in trade. Birth«od 
His birth took place while his father was on a ad. lisi 
mercantile journey in France; on his return his new- 
born son w as baptised by the name of Francis.** His 
mother, Picca, loved him with all a mother’s tenderness 
for her firat-bom. He received the earliest rudiments of 
instruction from the clergy of the parish of St. George : 
he was soon taken to assist his father in his trade. The 
father, a hard, money-making man, was shocked at first 
by the vanity and prodigality of his son. The young 
Francis gave banquets to his juvenile friends, dressed 
splendidly, and the streets of Assisi rang with the songs 
and revels of tht3 joyous crew ; but even then his bounty 


• The vast annals of tlie Franciscan 
Order, by Lucas Waddnij^, in seven- 
teen foho volumes, aie the gieat 
autlwrity : for S. Francis himself the 
life by S. Bonaventum. I have much 
used the Chi*onique de KOrdre dn Pfere 
S. Fran<?oie, in quaint old French (the 
original is in Portuguese, by Marco di 
Lisbonu), Pans, 1623. I have an 
epic poem, in twenty-five cantos, a 
kind of^ religious plagiary of Tasso, 
San Francisco, 6 GierusaleK .-n*^ Celeste 
Aoquistala, by Agost'rM« Gallucci 
ftsi?). The author nwikes S. Fmncis 

subdue tJie WicklifBtes. There is a 


moilern hfe by M. Malan. 

When the disciples of S, Francis 
were fully possessed with the con- 
formity of their founder with the 
Saviour, the legend grew up, assimi- 
iating his birth to that of the Lord, 
A prophetess foreshowed it; he was 
born by divine suggestion in a stable ; 
angels rejoictnl ; even |)eacc and good 
will were announced, though by a 
human voice. An angel, like oH 
Simeon, boie him at the font. And 
all this is gravely related by a hio- 
grapher of the 19th omtory. If 
Malau. 
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to tke poor formed a large part of his generous wastO'^ 
folness. He was taken captive in one of the petty wars 
which had broken out between Perugia and Assisi, and 
remained a year in prison. He was then seized with a 
violent illness: when he rose from his bed nature looked 
cbld and dreary ; he began to feel disgust to the world, 
^he stirrings of some great but yet undefim^d purpose 
were already awake within him. He began to see 
visions, but as yet they were of war and glory: the 
soldier was not dead in his heart. He detemined to' 
follow the fortunes of a youthful jjoor knight who w»a 
setting out to tight under the banner of the “ Gentle 
Count,” Walter of Priennc, against the hated Germans. 
At Spoleto be again fell ill ; Jus feverish visions took 
another turn. Francis now felt upon him that profound 
religious thraldom which he was never to break, never 
to desire to break. His whole soul became deliberately, 
calmly, extntic faith. lie began to talk mysteriouafy of 
Ms tuture bride — that bride wius Poverty. lie resolved 
never to^ refuse alms to a jwor person. He found his 
way to Ivoine, threw dewn all h(' jios.scssed, no costly 
offering, on the sdtar ot St. Peter. On his return he 
joined a troop of Miggars, and exelumged his dress for 
the rags of the fdihi<.st among them. His mother heard 
and belield all liis strange acts witli a tender and pro- 
phetic ad mi raUon. To a .steady trader like the father it 
was folly if not madness, He was seat with a valuable 
bale ot goods to sell at Folignu. On his return he threw 
a I the money down at the fet-t of the priest of St. 
Damian to rebuild bis dmreh, as wfdl as the price of Jus 
horse, flliieb be iikewi,so sold. I’l.e priest refueod the 

f 11 * ^^’*s was dishonesty as 

bo I c c(>ne.cal('d himself in a cave, where 

he lay Md lor a month in solitary pn'iyer. He return^ 
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to Aaski, looking so wild and lil^ard i^t the nald>le 
hooted him as he passed and pelted him with mii‘e 
stones. The gentle Francis appeared to rejoice in every 
persecution. The indignant father shut him up in a 
dark chamber, from which, after a time, he was released 
by the tender solicitude of his mother. Bemardiui now 
despaired of his unprofitable and intractable son, whom 
he suspected of alienating other sums besides that which 
he had received for the cloth and the horse. He cited him 
before the magistral es to compel him to abandon all rights 
on his jjatrimony, whii^ii be was disj>osed to squander in 
this thriftless manner. Francis declared that he was 
a servant of God, and declined the jurisdiction of the 
civil magistrate. The cause came before the Bishop. 
The Bishop earnestly exljurtod Francis to yield up to his 
father any money which he might possess, or to which he 
was entitled. “ It might be ungodly gain, and so unfit to 
be applied to holy uses.” I w^ill give up giveguphis 
the very clothes I wear,” replied tlie enthu- 
siast, encouraged by llie gentle demeanour of 
the Bishop. He 8tripj)ed himself entirely naked.® 
“ Peter Bemardini was my father ; I liave now but one 
father, he that is in heaven.” The audience burst into 
tears; the Bishop threw his mantle over him and 
ordered an old coarse dress of an artisan to be brought : 
he then received Francis into his service. 

F rancis was now wedded to Poverty ; but poverty he 
would only love in its basest form — mendi- Embnicea 
cancy. He wandered abroad, was ill used by 
robbc^rs ; on his escape he received from an old friend 
at Gubbio a hermit’s attire, a short tunic, a leathern 
girdle* a staff and dippers. He begged at the gates oi 


* According to S. Bonaveutura, be had haircloth under his dren. 
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\ lil offic0d« 
TOonasteries : he discharged the mo$t merited him$eli 
With ^ven more profound devotion ho dodie^j^^^ unhappy 
for some time in the hospital at Gubbio constrained 
raoe of beings whom even Chris tended 

to banish from tlie social pale-^y affectionateness* washed 
them with more^^ necf^^r said to have wrought 


their feet, dress^pjneir moral miracle of 

miraculous cures amov^^^ ^ certain and more 

his charity towaid th Christianity of heart. It was 
affectins: proof of biethren of St. Francis of Assisi 

an especial charge ^ toasts ot humanity as the objects of 
to choose these ouPe 

their peculiar care/ Assisi he emplo} ed liimsclf in the 
On his return^^ churtdi of St Uamian. “ W^hoever 
restoration of t shall have one prayer; whoevfjr 

will onviii mp . .. . . . . , 


leir "’ores/^^ 
tiiem. 


will give me ^^pce, three.” The people mocked, but 
two, two, t carrying the stones in his own hands, 
began to jase. He refused all food 
^ich h ^ obtain by begging. His father 

, ^led him and uttered his malediction. He took 


which he 


reproac^:^^^ of the basest class : “ Be thou my father and 
. ^me thy blessing.” But so succesbful w^as he in 
/Gening the clfarity of the inhabitants of Assisi, that 


Theie is sometlimg <;ingMhilv 
nffpctmg in tilt semce the Ohui<h 
for the seclusiOH ot t^ie kpers, win’ll 


It IS vjuoleJ by }il MaKti. Coinpar* 
on S. Fmncis anU tin* Mr. 

i^rewel's PreW« to tlie MoiJumenl» 


number is as suie a proof ot thei ti'anciscjina, p. jxiu., et and 

letchediiess ot those times, as the T nirishtiou ot the lestivmeut of S. 
kre of them of th chanty. Ik Uranus, p. 592 . 
stein duty of looking to the public 1 ’ S. bonavtatam says 

welfare is tempered with exquisite, healed out lepei with a k ^^8 : 
compassion for the victims ot thi^l quidnair horum mugis sit 
loathsome dinedse. 'Ih^. servile loav j aiihaniil)Ute»>protunditn» ui osculotS 
be found—it is woith seeking foi — in i 1 enig^o, an Mrtutis praLcJanUs lumirKig^ 
Martene de Antiquis Lc^lesice Kitibus | tuio tam stupeiKio,*’— Vit.S, {*1(111110001. 
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aot only the church of ;St J^amian, |iut two dkemi 
Peter and St, Maria dei Angeli (call^ the Poiti- 
^ uncula), through hi^ means arose out of their ruins to 
decency and even splendour. One day, in the church 
of St. Maria dei Angeli, tee board the text, Provide 
neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses* 
Neither scrip for your joiu-ney, neither two coats, neither 
shoes nor yet staves.’' Be threw away his wallet, his 
staff, and his shoes, put on the coarsest dark grey tunic^ 
bound himself witl i cord, and set out through the city 
calling all to repentance. 

This strange but fervent piety of Francis could not 
but, in that age, l;indle the zeal of others. Wonder 
grew into ^miration, admiration into emulation, emu- 
lation into a blind following of his footsteps. Disciples, 
one by one (the first are caroMly recorded), began to 
gather rouivl liim. 11(3 retired with them to a lonely 
spot in tlic bend of the river, called liivo Torto. A rule 
Whs wanting for the young brotherhood. Thrice QjPpn 
the altar hfj opened the Gospels, wdiich ]>erl)a{|apre 
accustoiiK^d to be opened on these passages.* H^read 
three texts iii reverence for the Holy Trinity. The 
fii’st was, “If tliou wilt be perfect, sell all thou hast 
and give to the poor ^ the second, ‘‘ Take nothing for 
your journey;”^ the third, “If any one would come 
after me, let him take up his cross and follow me.’’* 
Francis made the sign of the cross and sent forth liis 
followers into the neighbouring cities, as if to divide the 
world, to the east and west, the north and south. They 
reassembled at Kivo Torto and determined to go to 
Eom§ to obtain tlie authority of the Pope for the foun- 
dation of their oi ler. On the way they met a knight 

f 'the poet gives the date, St. Luke's day, Oct 18* 1212. 

* Matt, xix. 2 ; M^’k vi, b, ' Matt, xtL 24. ' 
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in Angelo,” said St Fmncis, ‘^instead of that 

baldiick thou shalt gird tliee with a cord ; for thy sword 
thou^'Shalt take the cross of Christ; for the spurs, the 
dirt and mire.” Angelo made up the mystic number of 
twelve, which the profound piety of his followers alleged 
as a new similitude to the liord.*^ 

Innocent III. was walking on the terrace of the 
Lateral! when a mendicant of the meanest appearance 
presented himself, proposing to convert the world by 
poverty and humility. The haughty Pontiif dismissed 
him willi contempt. But a vision, siiys the legend, 
doubtless more g!*ave deliberation and inquiry, suggested 
that such an Order miglit meet tln^ lieretics on their 
o\^Ti ground ; the Poor ^len of the C'hurch might out* 
labour and out-suifer the Poor ]\len of Lyons. He sent 
for Frtmcis, received liiin in the midst of the cardinals, 
and listened to his proposal for his new Order. iSome of 
the cardinals objected the diflicuity, the impossibility 
of the vows. To suppose that anytliiiig is diffi(‘ult or 
impossible with (h)d,” said the Cardinal Bishop of yabiua, 
“is to blaspheme Christ and his Uospel.” 

The Order was now founded ; the Benedictines of 
Foundation IVIoutc 8iil)iacu gavc them a church, called, 
of the Order. Assisi, >St. Maria dei Angeli, or 

de la Portiuncula. Li the dirficulty, the seeming impos- 
sibility of tlie vows svas their strength. The three \ital 
principles of tlie Oreb r \\t*re chastity, poverty, obedi- 
ence. I'or cbcistity, no one was to speak with a woman 
alone, ex(‘ept the few wlio might safely do so (from age 
or severity of character), and that was to urge penitence 

^ It Was at this tiiat he was ' 'u the pueni, him a plenaTy iaduU 

"«id, or said himseit that he v ds . ^vnee for hnii'^pH’ and his f oiiou'er? 
transpoi-ted to heaven, into the actual j K plenarta indutyeiuta oggi si dlav«**%k^ 
presence of the Loid, wiio, accoidinp; { c» vi, 4-1 
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or give fepiritual counsel, Foverty wijs not oi||y the 
renunciation of all possessions, but of all property, even 
in the clothes they wore, in the cord which girt them~ 
even in their breviaries.*^ Money was, as it were, 
infected ; they might on no account receive it in alms 
except (the sole exc{ option) to aid a sick brother ; no 
brother might ride if he had power to walk. They 
were literally to fuliil the precept, if stricken on one 
cheek, to offer the other; if spoiled of part of their 
dress, to yield up ^he rest Obedience was mged not 
merely as obligatory and coercive : the deepest mutual 
love was to be the bond of the brotherhood. 

The passionate ibrvonr of the preaching, the mystic 
tenderness, the austere demeanour of Francis and his 
disciples, could not but work rapidly and profoundly 
among his fcnnale hearers. Clara, a noble virgin of 
Assisi, under the direction of St. Francis, bad in the 
same manner to strive against tlie tender and affection- 
ate worldliness, as ‘-he deemed it, (»f her family. But 
she tore herself from their love as from a sin, entered 
into a convent attached to the church of St, Damian, 
and became the mother of the poor sisterliood of St. 
Clare. Of Clara it is said that she never but once (and 
tliat to receive the blessing of the Pope) so lifted her 
eyelids that the colour oi lier eyes might be discerned. 
Clara practised mortifications more severe than any ot 
her sex before. The life of the sisters was one long 
dreary penance ; even their services were all sadness. 
Tlie sisters who could read were to read the Hours, but 
without chanting. Those who could not read were not 
to learn to read. To the prayers of St. Clara it was 


' At hiitt, sa/8 S. BonaTentuia, they had uo books; their osxlf book 
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atjributed that^ in later times, her own eonvent and the 
citj^ ot Aissisi were preserved from the fierce Mohamme- 
dais which belonged to the army of Frederick 11. The 
Order was confirmed by a bull of Innocent IV. 

Francis, iu the mean time, with his whole soul vowed 
Foreiga 1^6 servicc of God, Set forth to subdue the 
nussions. He liud hesitated between the con- 

templative and active life — prayer in the secluded mo- 
nastery, or preaching the cross of Christ to mankind 
The mission of lo\e prevailed ; liis success and that of 
his ardent followers might seem to justify their reso* 
lution. They bad di\ided tbo world, and some had 
already set foitli into France and into Spain with the 
spt^'dal design of eon verting the Jliramamolin and his 
Mohammedan subjects. Every wlie re they were, heal'd 
with fanatic rapture. At tlndr first Chapter, 
Aj). ms. (‘liurch of the Portiuiioula, only 

three years after the scent' at Eivo Torto, it neces- 
sary to ordain j»rovincial masters in S]iaiji^ ‘Provence, 
France and tba-inany : at a second Chapter of the Order 
in 1219 met five thensand brethren. 

The hoi} aiiibition of St. Francis grew with his 
st.Franu8 succt‘ss. He determined to confront the ereat 

lu the Eoist. (• / *1 • ■ • • ^ • 1 XT 

AD. 1219 enemy oi Christianity m his strength. He set 
oflF to preatdi to the Moliaminedans of the East. The 
Christian army was encaiupt^d before Hainietta. The 
sagacity of Francis ai)tif‘ipatt*<i from tlieir discord, which 
he in vain endeavoured to reconcile, thoir defeat. His 
prophecy was too fully act'OTfjilished ; but lie deter- 
mined not the less to j/roceedlon his mission. On his 
way to the Saracen camp he met soma sheep. It ck*- 
curred to him, ‘‘ I send yan fikth as sheep among the 
wolves.” He was takf'u carried before the Sultm, 
To the Sultan he boldly offered the way of salvation^ 
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He preached (in what language we are not told) the 
Holy Trinity and the Divine Saviour before these stern 
Unitarians. ^ The MohammOdans reverence what they 
deem insanity as parbiking of Divine inspiration. The 
Sultan is said to have listened with respect ; his grave 
face no doubt con( »'aled his compassion. St. IVancis 
offer(*(l to enter a gre at Qre with the priests of Islam, 
and tx* set tho truth of either faith on the issue. The 
Sultan replied tliat his priests would not willingly sub- 
mit to this perih.u^^ irial. "I will enter alone,” said 
Francis, “ if, should 1 be burned, you will impute it to 
my sins; sliould T ^oine forth alive, you will embrace 
the tfospcl.” The Sultan naturally declined these terms, 
as not (juito fair towards his creed. But he offered rich 
presents to Francis (which the preacher of poverty re- 
jected with utter disdain), and then sent him back in 
honrnir to ihe camp at Damietta. Francis passed 
through the Holy I^and and the kingdom of Antioch, 
preaching and winning disciples, and then returned to 
Italy, His fame w'as now at its height, and wherever 
he went liis wondering disciples saw" perpetual miracle. 
In this respec't the life of the Saviour is lar surpassed 
by that of St. Francis. 

The Order soon had its martyrs. The IVIohammedan 
Moors of Africa were fiercer than those of 
Egypt. Five monks, after preaching without 
suc<*ess to tile Saracens of Seville, crossed into Africa. 
After many adventures (in one of which dunng an expe- 
dition against the l\looiish tribes of the interior, Friar 
Berard strueJv water from the desert rock, like Moses) 
they were ofiered wealth, beautiful wi\os, and honours, 
if they would einh^ ace Mohammedanism, They spat on 
ground in contempt of the miscreant offer. The 
King himself clove the head of one of them with ^ 

. VOL. VT. 
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f^ord; the rest were despatched in horrible tormepts.® 
% Francis received the sad intelligence with triumiA, 
and broke forth in gratulations to the convent of Aloh^ 
quir, which had thus produced the first purple flowers of 
mai'tyrdom. 

This was no hardness, or want of compassion, but 
Chareoterof ^hc Counterworking of a stronger, more pas- 
st. Francis, gjonate emotion. Of all saints, St. Francis was 
1 the most blameless and gentle. In- Dominic and in hia 
disciples all was still rigorous, cold^^ argumentative ; 
sometliing remained of the crusaders fierceness, tlie 
ypaniard’s haughty humility, the inquisitor s stern sup- 
pression of all gentler feelings, the }X)lemic stenmess. 
Whether Frances would have burned heretics, l^ppily 
we know not, but he would willingly have been burned 
for them : himself excessive in austerities, be would at 
times mitigate the austerity of other8.^Pruncis wjis 
emphatically the Saint of the people-^^poctic people 
like the Italians. Those who were hereafter to chant 
the Paradise of Dante, or the softer stanzas of Tasso, 
might well be enamoured jX the ruder devotional strains 
in the poetry of the n4io1e life of St Francis. The 
lowest of the lf>w might find consolation, a kind of pride, 
in the self-abasemoht of 8t. Francis even beneath the 
meanest. The very name of his disciples, the Friar 
Minors, implied tlioir humility. In his own eyes (says 
his most pious successor) he wm but a sinner, wliile in 
truth he was the mirror and splendoiu* of holiness. It 
was revealed, says the same Bonaventura, to a Brotlier, 
that the throne of one of the angels, who fell from pride^ 


“ i>ee on tWsft maitfra Souths baiiad 
“ Whttt nen *• •} Qaecn Orma, 

Of ih** martyrs five what rieiwf 
Does the WcMxly MlromAmfma 
Tbfcir burial ytit 
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ims reserved for Francis, who was glorii|ed by htsmility. 
If the heart of the poorest was touched by fche brother^ 
hood in poverty and Jowliness of such a saiat, how was 
his imagination kindled by his mystic strains? St 
Francis is among the oldest vernacular poets of Italy**^ 
His poetry, indeed, is but a long passionate ejaculation 
of love to the Eedeemor in rude metre ; it has not even • 
the order and oompleleness of a hymn : it is a sort of 
plaintive variation on one simple melody — an echo of 
the same tender »fords, multiplied again and again, it 
might be fancied, by the voices in the cloister walls. 
But his ordinary speech is more poetical than his poetry. 
In his peculiar language he addresses all animate, even 
inanimate, creatures as his brothers; not merely the 
birds and beasts ; lie had an especial fondness for lambs 
and larks, as the images of the Lamb of God and of the 
cherubim in heaven.^ I know not if it be among the 
Conformities, but the only malediction I find him to 
have uttered was against a fierce swine which had killed 
a young lamb. Of his intercourse with these mtite 
animals, we are told many pretty particularities, some 
of them miraculous. But his poetic impersonation went 
beyond this. When the surgeon was about to cauterise 
him, he said, ^‘Fire, my brother, be tliou discreet and 
gentle to me.” In one of his Italian hymns he speaks 
of his brother the s*m, his sister the moon, his brothel 
the wind, his sister the water.^ No wonder that in this 
almost perpetual extatic state, unearthly music played 

® M. de Montalembert is eloquent, noi te mosti-a or nel cimento dist'treU 
fts usual, on his poetiy. — Pieface to e mite.” — Vita (Foligno), p. 15. 

La d’Elizabeth d’Hongrie.” » ** Laudato sia el Dio, mio Signt^re 

p Bormventura, c. viu. con tute le Creature ; specialmente 

*5^ The words were, I’latel fuoco, Messer lo fmte Sole. . . . Laudato sia 
••tSa Dio create piii hello, piii attivo, e il mio Signore perauor Luiia,per £rata 
piti giovevole d’ogni altro elemento, vento, per suor aoqua.** 

D 2 
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ftipuud him, iiuearthly light shone round his path. When 
h^, died, he said, with exquisite simplicity, "‘Welcome, 
siker Death.” ® St. Francis himself, no doubt, was but 
unconsciously presumptuous, when he acted as under 
divine inspimtion, even when he laid the ground-work 
for that assimilation of his own life to that of the Saviour, 
which was wrought up by his disciples, as it W(^ie, into a 
now Gospel, and supcu seded the old. His was the studious 
imitation of humility, not the emulous appruxiniation of 
pritio, t‘ven of j)rid(‘ disguised fn)m himself; such pro-' 
faneness entered not into his tliought. His life might 
seem a religious trance. The mysticdwm so absolutely 
absorbed him as to juake him uii(‘onsci(ms, as it were, 
of the preseiK'o of liis laxly. Incessantly umive as W'as 
his life, it was a kind of })aroxysma] activity, constantly 
collapsing into what might seem a kind of suspended 
animation of the cta'poreal fuiK'tiuns.^ It was even said 
that lie imderuent a kind of visibh» and glorious trans* 
figuration.^ Ihit with what wonderful for(*,e must all 
this have woiked upon the w'orld, the popular world 
around hiin ! Abojit tlircM* jcuirs before his ||^th, with 
the permission of tia* ro[)e, he celebrated tflP^^ativity 
of the Lord in a new way. A manger prepared, 
the whole secaie of tin* miracmlous l>iilW repre.sented. 
The mass was interpolated ladbre thy prayers. SU 

“ “IVn v<'nga Li .so»Hh ni-ot.' '* a imMieni Vit* di S. Francefico. Foltgno, 

* E taato in Um ( la scAoite 1 S 24 . 

profotidab , tanto iinuuM'!;**, tiluva, « Ad ^uhliniis SerAj^ii 

e conu-ntra, die a&soi-to iioti vide, non et hnmiHi CnuMlrxi, fuit in vJvap 
ascoha, non sente, e se Ajieia <ainal- imitia- laD^gieni, vi deifoitni 

inente,nol conosca, iioij sel rai..'aeuta. ’ . et igiul^ tran'«toriuatUf'i quemadtiav 
'I his state is thiu? diustraa J . ti^ was i dmn siiut, Uctiw sa^'^rosajtictii 

nding on an av, , was ahnost tom juiaatfiij, ijiii palpavei uat, oscukti 
in pieces by dev( .d nit‘n a»id | siait, vnicruaut,”— S, BoDav6Ditura, 

shouting around iuui ; he was utterly j m Vit. Minor, i, ’ ^ 

ttuooiubciouB, likt? a dead man.-— troni I 
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Francis prated on the Natint/. The^ ^gelic' choirs 
were heard ; a wondering disciple declared that he saw 
a beautiful child reposing in the inauger. 

The order of St. Francis had, and of necessity, its 
Tertiaries, like that of St. Dominic/ At his pr^ching, 
and that of his disciples, such multitudes would haYe 
crowded into tlie Order as to become dangerous and 
unmanageat»le. Tiie wh^ fe population of one town, 
Canari in Umbria, offered themselves as disciples. The 
Tertiaries were called the brethren of Penitence; they 
were to retain th»..ji social position in the world : but, 
first enjoined to discharge all their d(4:)ts, and to make 
restitution of all unfair gains. They were then admitted 
to make a \Qm to keej) the commandments of God, and 
to give satiSpic^on for any breach of which they might 
have been f^ilty. They could not leave tlie order, 
except to embrace a religious life. Women were not 
admitted wiUiout tlic consent of their husbands. The 
form and colour of their dress were prescribed, silk 
rigidly j)roliil)ited. They were to keep aloof from all 
public spectacles, dances, especially tlK‘ theatre ; to give 
nothing to actors, jugglers, or such profane persons. 
Their frsts were severe, but tempered with some lenity; 
their attendance at cliurch constant. They were not to 
bear arms except in the cause of the Church of Kome, 
the Christian faith, or their country, and that at the 
licence of their miniKsters. On entering tlie Order, they 
were immediately to make their wills to prevent future 
litigation ; they were to abstain from uimecessaiy oaths ; 
they were to submit to pen|||fe, when imposed by their 
ministers. ^ 

But St. Francis had not yet attained his height evei^ 


Ciiapter of Tertiaries, A.D. 1222 ; Chroniques, L. ii. c, xxzii. 
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^ worldly feme,; he was yet to receive tlie last marks of 
' his similitude to the Eedeemer, to bear OB 

his body actually and really the five wounds of 
the Redeemer. 

That which was so gravely believed must be gravely 
Thestig. related. In the solitude of Monte Alvemo (a 
mountain which h^ been bestowed on the 
Order by a rich and pious votary, and where a magni- 
ficent church afterwards arose) Francis had retired to 
hold a solemn fast in honour of the Archangel MichaeL 
He had again consulted the holy oracle. Thrice the 
8(.»riptures had been opened ; thrice they opened on the 
Passion of the Lord. This was interpreted, that even 
in this life Francis was to be brought into some mys- 
terious conformity with the death of the Saviour. One 
morning, while he was praying in an access of the most' 
pa^ionate devotion, he saw in a vision, or, as he sup- 
posed, in real being, a seraph with six wings. Amidst 
these wings appeared the likeness of the Crucified. 
Two wings arched over his head, two were sfxetchod for 
flight, two veiled the body. As tlio apparition disap- 
peared, it left upon his mind an indescribable mixture 
of delight and awe. On his body instantaneously ap- 
peared marks of the crucifixion, like tliose which he had 
beheld. Two black excrescences, in the form of nails, 
with the heads on one side, the points l>ent back on the 
other, had grown out of his hands and feet There was 
a wound on his side, which frequently flowed with blood, 
and stained his garment. Francis endeavoured, in his 
extreme humility, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
his disciples, to conceal this w'ond<trful sight; bjt the 
Voimds were seen, it is declared, at one time by fifty 
brethren. (,^ountless miracles were ascril>6d to their, 
power. The wound on his side Francis hid with peciili^ 
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care. Bat it -nw seea dariog ^ life* ^ it is atsei^ ; 
the pious curiosity of his disciples piei^cM Ihrou^ every 
doncealment. Pope Alexander IV. publicly declared 
that.his own eyes had beheld the stigmata on the body 
of St. Francis. Two years after St. Francis „ . , 

died. He determined literally to realise the 
words of the Scripture, to leave the world naked as he 
entered it. His discipL b might then, and did then, it 
is said, actually satisfy themselves as to these signs : to 
complete the parallel au incredulous Thomas vras found 
to investigate the lact with suspicious scrutiny. It became 
an article of the Francisc*-an creed ; though the now rival 
Order, the T3ominicans, hinted rationalistic doubts, they 
were authoritatively rebuked. It became almost the 
creed of Christendom.' 

Up to a certain period this studious conformity of 
the life of St. Francis witli that of Christ, 
heightened, adorned, expanded, till it received camsm. 
its perfect form in the work of Bartholomew of Pisa, 
was promulgated by the emulous zeal of a host of dis- 
ciples throughout the world. Those whose more reve- 
rential piety might take offence were few and silent ; the 
declaration of Pope Alexander, tlie ardent protector of 
the Mendicant Friars, imposed it almost as an article of 
the Belief. With the Franciscans, and all under the 

y The PoTuirittin Jacob cleVornginel fortis imaginatione extitit, quod TuJnera 
assigns hve causes for the '.tigmata ; j passionis m came sua impressit." — 
they in fact lesolve themselves into Sermo iii. de S. Francisco. Compare 
the fii'st, imagination. Hib illustra- Gieseier, li. 2, 349. IsTcolas IV,, too^ 
tions, however, are chiefly from preg- asserted tne stigmata of St. Francis 
nant women, whose children resemble (he was himself a Franciscan) ; he 
something which had violently ini« silenced a Dominic.an, who daied to 
pressed the mother’s mind. He does assert that in Peter Mai'tyr (Pet^ 
not deny the fact. ** ummus ergo was a Dominican) were signs Dei tivi,, 
Franciscas, in visione sibi htct& imagina- in St. Francis only Dei moitui.*** 
batur Seraphim Crucifixum, et tarn Kaynald, a.d. 1291. 
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4omimoD of the FranC^idcaas, the lower ordei® through- 
oit Christendom, there was thus almost a second Gospel, 
a^isecond Kedeemer, who could not hut throw back the 
one Saviour into more awful obscurity. The worship of 
St. Francis in pmyer, in picture, vied with that of Christ : 
if it led, perhaps, a few up to Clirist, it kept the multi- 
tude fixed upon itself. But as soon as indignant religion 
dared lift up its protest (after seveml centuries !) it did 
so ; and, as might be expected, revenged its long com- 
pulsory silence by the bitterest satire and the rudest^ 
buries- pie.* 

Franciscanism was the democracy of Christianity; 
but with St. Francis it was an humble, meek, quieseimt 
democracy. In his own short fragmentary writings he 
ever enforces tlie most submissive olK'dience to tlie 
clergy those, at least, who lived according to the rule 
of the Eomaii Church. This rule would no doubt except 
the simoniac and the married (dergy; but the whole 
character of his teaching was the farthest removed from 
that of a spiritual demagogue. His was a pa(*ifie passive 
mysticism, which consoled thi^poor for the inequalities of 
this life by the hopes of heaven. But ere long bis more 
vehement dis<dple, Antony of Padua, sounded a dif- 


* See the y\]coiaii d»*s Coidphejs. 
Yet tins hook could baldly tiamct-nd 
the gtave Vdaisphemici of tiie Libef 
Conformitatinn, e,y,, Chiist wjju' 
figured once, S. Fraiicjs twenty timen; 
Chnst chaaged w'ater into wine once, 
S Francis three times; Chnst enduiefl 
his wounds a short time, S. Fmnns 
two yeai’s ; and so with- all th^ Gospel 
minacles. 

In his Testament h^ , 

“ Postea dedit rriilu Dominus, et d 4 i 
tiuitam fikieut in sacerdotibus, ijui | 


Tivnnt swilndurn Onlrnem Sainctfe 
lloiiiaiife eiclosut ]»ropter ordinem 
ip-oium, si faceivnt mihi per*- 

secnlioneiu colo iwunere ad ipsoa/*— 
Op. S. Frarn-isc. p. lie, “11 disoit 
ques’d renconlioit uii Sjvinit qui fuat 
de.stoiidu du ciel en teir(‘ et nn Freatre, 
q'u'il baiscj-oit ]>remi^iwTin*nfc la nrnmi 
au Ptestie, pum li la reverenog 

au ‘^linct, ivcevarit de W coipl 

de nostre Seigneur Jesus t'hnst, |;Ki[Ur> 
quoi il m^ritoit plui» d'hoauem 
Chiouiqrea, i. c. Ixxxiv. 
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fereBt note: he scrupled not to d^notti^ce the worldly 
clergy. Antony of Padua was a Porttiguese, born at 
Lisbon. He showed early a strong religious tempera* 
meat. The reliques of the five Franciscan martyrs, 
sent over from Morocco, had kindled the most- ardent 
enthusiasm. The young Fernafud (such was his bap- 
tismal name) joined himself to sonnv Franciscan friars, 
utterly illiterate, but of burning zeal, aiui under their 
guidance set forth deliberately to win the crown of mar- 
tyrdom among th ^ M oors. He was (‘ast by a storm on 
the coast of Sicily. He found his w^ay to Romagna, 
united himself to the Franciscans, retired into a her- 
mitage, stuvlied dtM ply, and at length was authorised by 
the General of the Oider to go forth and preach. For 
many years his eloqueece excited that rapture of faith 
which during those tunes is almost periodically breaking 
forth, especially in the north of Italy. Every class, both 
sexes, all ag(js were c<jnally entranced. Old enmities 
were reconciled, old debts paid, foigotten wrong atoned 
for ; 2^^ostitutes forsook tlieir sins, robbers forswore their 
calling ; such is said to have been the magic of his words 
that infants ceased to cry. His voice was ^ sar and 
piercing like a trumpet ; his Italian jmrer than that of 
most natives. At Rimini, at Milan, in other cities, he 
held disputations agaiii.*.t the heretics, who yielded to 
his irresistible arguments. Hut the triumph of his 
courage and of his eloquence was his daring to stand 
before Eccelin of Verona to rebuke him for his bloody 
atrocities. Eccelin is said to have bowed in awe before 
the intrepid preacher ; he threw himself at the feet of 
Aiitony, and 2)romised to amend his life. The clergy 
dared not but ad: lire Antony of Padua, whom miracle 
began to environ. But they saw not without terror that 
the meek Francisca might soon become a formidable 



demagogue, formidable, to themselves aa to the enemieSi 
^ the faith, 

' 4^ But what is more extraordinary, already in the time of 
St, Bonaventura the Franciscans had begun to be faith- 
less to their hard bride, Poverty. Bonaventura himself 
might have found it difficult to adduce authority for his 
laborious learning in tlio rule of his Master. Frands- 
canisrn is in both respects more or less repudiating St. 
Francis. The first General of the Order, Brother Elias 
(General during the lifetime of the Saint), refused the 
dignitv, because his infirmities compelled him to violate 
one of its rules, to ride on horseback. He was compelled 
to assume the honour, degraded, resumed his office, was 
agdn degraded ; for Elias manifestly despised, and en- 
deavoured to throw off, and not alone, the very vital 
principle of the Order, mendicancy ; he persecuted the 
true disciples of St. Francis.^ At length the successor 
of St. Francis became a counsellor of Frederick II., the 
mortal enemy of the Pope, especially of the Franciscan 
Popes, above all of the first patron of Fmiiciscanism, 
Gregory IX. 

The Rule had required the peremptory renunciation 
The Rule worldly goods by every disciple of the 

Order, and tliose who received the proselytes 
were carefully to abstain from mingling in worldly 
business. Not till lie was absolutely destitute did the 
disciple become a Franciscan. Tliey might receive 
food, clothes, or other necessaries, on no account money 
even if they found it th(‘y were to trample it under foot. 
They might labour f<ir tlieir 8U])jK)rt, but were to bo paid 

** Compare Lest Chroniqm s, part ii. j pnHisans \e hujvoient et 
c. V. p, 4. 4toit (aif.e del Cincitant k poursuivre 

grand mal, le grand nombie dns fj^rea! etoient zel^s obsiervnteurs la 
Qui lui adheroipnt, iesquela comme iesj — KegaL, cap, U, p, 23, 



in kind, ^They were to haw wo i/unios* with a hood^ 
ono without, a girdle and breeches. The fatal feud* the 
eontroversy on the interpretation of this stem rule of 
^poverty, will find its place hereafter, 

St, Francis rejected alike the pomp of ritual and the 
pride of learning. The Franciscan services were to be 
conducted with the utmost simplicity of devotion, with 
no wantonness of musi*". There was to be only one 
daily mass. It was not long before the magnificent 
church of Assisi began to rise; and the Franciscar 
services, if feithiul to the form, began soon by their 
gorgeousness to mock the spirit of their master. 

No Franciscan was to preach without permission of 
the Provincial of the Ol der, or if forbidden by the bishop 
of the diocese ; their sermons were to he on the great 
religious and moral truths of the Gospel, and especially 
>short. He despised and prohibited human learning, 
even human eloquence displayed for vanity and ostenta* 
tion,® Bonaventura himself in his profoundest writings 
maintained the myjstit fen^our of his master ; but every- 
where the Franciscans are with the Dominicans vieing 
for the mastery in the universities of Chiistendom; 
Duns Scotiis the most arid dialectician, and William of 
Ockham the demagogue of scholasticism, balance the 
fame of Albert the Great and Tliomas of Aquino. A 
century has not passed before, besides the clergy, the 
older Orders are heapii^ invectives on the disciples of 
St. Francis, not only as disturbers of their religious 

® “ Je ne voudrais point de phw the success of their preaching. — Chro» 
grands Docteurs de Tlieologie, que niques, ii. c. aiv. I find the Saint 
ceux qua^seiguent leur prochain avec goaded to one other malediction,— 
les OBUATes, la douceur, la pauvretd, et against a provincial, who encouraged 
rhumiht^.” He goe^ < i to rebuke profound study at the University of 
preachers who aie fiheJ with vain Bologna. — c. xviii. See above hie 
glory by the concourse of hearers, and contempt and aversion for books. 
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peace, as alienating the affections and reverence of theiv 
%>ck8 or their ret^iiners, but as their more successful 
ipvals for the alms of dying penitents, as the more 
universal legatees of lauds, treasures, houses, immu- 
nities. 

The Benedictine of St. Alban’s,*^ Mntthew Paris, who 
at first wrote, or rather adopted langiuige, liighly com- 
mending the new-born zeal, and yet-admired holiness 
of the mendicants,^ in all the bitter jealousy of a rival 
ObflDgem Order, writes tlius: — “It is tcmble, it is an 
tiveOrdci. prcsago, that in thr(*(' hundred years, in 

four hundred years, even in more, the old monastic 
Orders hav(' not so entirely (l(*gem‘rate<] as tlu'sc Fra- 
ternities. The friars who have betai founded hardly 
forty years Ijave built, even in tlio present day in 
England, residences as lofty as the palacc^s of our kinga 
These are they, who enlarging day by day their sum|>- 
tuous edifices, eiH*ireling tlnuu with lofty walls, lay up 
within tlicm incalculable treasures, imprudently tnxns- 
gressing the bounds of poverty, and violating, accoixiing 


^ The first Fianci^'ian foundation 
in England wa*. at Abingdon. — Malan, 
p. 2fi4. This btatonnjiit in is 

singulaily dlustiatcd by the dociimente 
in the IVloimni* uta FuuiM'^ana, I'll. 
Brewer, jji Ins jit^jiaikahJe Jbeface, ■ 
en]ai’ge& on the self-dewitiiig usige of 
tlie eaily FiaULisoans t* i'j\ tfouj 
dcaiicile in the mean, hefnl, mnvliule- ! 
some subi bs of the (ities. l,i^ 
seems to hare been f«cuJiaily ♦^ho ' 
ca.se in Englainl. In London their i 
first resident is in “stynkingo Lane,” ; 
m the parish of St. Isholiola* n, Maadlo. i 
But ere long t alter gian* 
recited ot hous<*s lauds, and intjs'ii!}}"*'s * 
in the same quaiter. 7'iil in the Kign 


of Edwjud L rises their Chnrdi, 300 
leet long, 35 wide, 64 high to the 
; the pdlars all marble. To this 
the Qnmi ouitnbwtes 200/. sterling. 
Tlje.e IS n long Lst of donors, who 
gl, 2 t'd tlieii windows. At leitglh 
jihCN th<‘it Libr.aiy, which cost 556/. 
Ids. 8</. fJiehaid Wbyttyngtoii, Mayor, 
gevc ot this 400/. Multiply this sunt 
by I."), in modem infwy it amounts 
to above HU'Mj/. Mr. Brewei, m his 
fen ent a»lninatioii «>t the saintly nV, 
clo«*^ his eves on the lapid dej^nei’at'v 
of the OkIm, and tlieii df*|>anura from 
then hist piau'iplcs. 

' Uuulovei, ii. p. 210, aub aucu 
1207. 
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to tto propliecy of the German Hil<Jegard, the very 
fondamentd rules of their profession. These are they 
who impelled by the love of gain, force thentselves upcm 
the last hours of the Lords, and of the rieh whom they 
know to be overflowing with wealth ; and these, despising 
all rights, supplanting the ordinary pastors, extort cOn* 
fessions and secrrt testaments, boasting of themselves 
and of tin dr Order, and asserting their vast superiority 
over all otliers. *So that no one of the faitliful now 
belie v<38 Hint he can be saved, unless guided and dii*ected 
by the Preach eio or Friar Minors. Eager to obtain 
privileges, tliey serve in the courts of kings and nobles, 
as counsellors, chamberlains, treasurers, bridesmen, or 
notaries of marriages ; they are the executioners of the 
Papal extortions. In their preaching they sometimes 
take the tone of flattery, sometimes of biting censure : 
they scruide not to reveal confessions, or to bring forward 
the most r;!sh accusations. They desjuse the legitimate 
Orders, those founded by holy flithers, by St. Benedict 
or St. Augustine, with all their professors. They place' 
their own (Jrdcr higli above all ; tliey look on the Cis- 
tercians as rude and simple, half laic or rather peasants ; 
they t^eat the Black Monks as haughty Epicureans.”** 

Our histoiy reverts to tlie close of Innocent III.’s 
eventfid pontificate. 

In the full vigour of his manhood died Innocent III. 
He, of all the 1 ‘opGs, had advanc'ed tlie most 1216, 
exorbitant pretensions, and those pretensions 
had been reecu’ved by an age most disposed to 
accept them with humble deference. The high and 
blam^dess, in some respects wise and gentle character of 
Innocent, might seem to approach more nearly than 


* Tans reekv'iis the foity yeai-s. to his own time, sub ann. 1249* 
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any one of ihe^ whole succession of Eoman bishops, hi 
the ideal height of a suiireme Pontiff: in him, if ever, 
might appear to be realised the churchman *s highest 
conception of the Vicar of Christ. Gregory VII. and 
Boniface VIII., the, first and the last of the aggressive 
Popes, and the aged Gregory IX., had no doubt more 
rugged warfare to encounter, fiercer and more unscru- 
pulous enemies to subdue. But in all tliese there was 
a personal sternness, a contemptuous hauglitiuess ; theirs 
was a worldly majesty. Hildebrand and Benedetto 
Gaetani are men in whom secular policy obscures, and 
throws back, as it were, tlie spiritual greatness; and 
though the firmness with which they endure reverses 
may be more lofty, yet tliere is a kind of desecration of 
the unapproachable sanctity of their office in their per- 
sonal calamities. The pride of Iiinoc^ent was ealtner, 
more self-possessed ; his dignity >va8 less disturbed by 
degrading collisions with rude advers^iries ; he died on 
Resuitsofhia unsluikeD thronc, in the plenitude of his 
Byiiuacate. geemiiigly unquestioned power. Yet if we 
pause and contemplate, as we cannot but j>ause and 
contemplate, the issue of this highcist, in a certain sense 
noblest and most religious contest for the Papal ascend- 
ancy over the world of man, there is an inevitable con- 
viction of the unreality of that Pa{)al j>ower. With all 
the grandeur ot his view^s, with all the persevering 
energy of his measures, throiigliont XnTioceiit’s reign, 
everywhere we 1‘ehold Jailure, evc;rywhtjre immediate 
discomfiture, dr transitoi'\ success which paved tlie way 
for future disaster. The higlier the throne of the Pope 
the more manifestly were its foundations undermined, 
unsound, unendiiriiig. 

Even Eomc does not always maintain her peaceful 
subservience. Her obedience is interrupted, precarious 
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that of transmt awe, not of deep attachment, or iwted 
reverence. In Italy, the tutelage of the yotmg Prederiek, 
suspicious, ungenerous, imperious, yet negligent, could 
not but plant deep in the heart of the young sovereign 
mistrust, want of veneration, still more of affection for 
his ecclesiastical guardian. V»'hat was there to attach 
Frederick to the Church? how much to estrange! 
As King of Sicily he was held under strict tributary 
control; his step-mother the Church watches every 
movement with ilous supervision; exacts the most 
rigid discharge of ail the extorted signs of vassalage* 
It is not as heir of Empire that he is reluctantly 
permitted or coldlj cii(*ouraged to cross the Alps, and 
to win back, if he can, the ciown of his ancestors, but 
as Uie enemy of the Pope’s enemy, Otiio had been so 
ungrateful, was so dangerous, that against him the Pope 
would support even a Hohenstaufen. The seeds of evil 
were sowm la Frederick’s mind, in Frederick’s heart, to 
spring up with fearful fertihty. In the Empire it is 
impossible not to burthen the memory of Innocent with 
the miseries of the long civil war. Otho without the 
aid of the Pope could not have maintained the contest 
for a year ; with all the Pope’s aid he had sunk into 
contempt, almost insignificance; he was about to be 
abandoned, if not actually abandoned, by the Pope 
himself. The casual blow of the assassin alone pre- 
vented the complete tiiumph of Philip, already he had 
extorted Ins absolution; Innocent was compelled to 
yield, and could not yield without loss of dignity,^ The 


• Reid the vejy cuiious Latin poem 
published by Leibnitz, P Biunsw. S. 
lu p, 625 , on the Di putatio between 

Home and Pope Innoi eut on the desti- 
tittioa of Otho. Rome begins : — 


- Tibi soli suppheat orbi^ 

Et genus buxuaniuii, te dihponente moYih 
tur ** 

Innocent after some Sattery of ths 
gieatness of Rome, uiges - 
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triumpli of Otho leads to as fierce, and more perilous 
resistance to the Papal power, than could have been 
expected from the liaiightiness of the Hohenstaufen. 
The Pope has an irresistible enemy in Italy itself. In^ 
noceiit is compelled to abandon the great object of the 
Papal policy, the breaking the lino of succession in the 
house of Swabia, and to assist in the elevation of a 
Swabian Emperor. lie must yield to the union of the 
crown of Sicily with that of Germany ; and so bequeath 
to his successors the obstinate and perilous strife with 
Frederick 11. 

In Fnince, Philip Augustus is for(‘ed to seem, yet 
only setuji. to submit : the miseries of liis uiiliappy w’ife 
are but aggravate<l by the Pajial {iroteetion. Tlie death 
of Agnes of 3I(iran, rather than Innocent’s autliority, 
heals the strife. Ilio sons of the proscribed concubine 
succeed to the throne ot France. 

In England the Parous refuse to ch^sert John when 
under interdict of the Pope ; when th(GV)pe becomes 
the King’s ally, resenting the e(‘SHion of the realm, they 
withdraw' tlieir allegiance. Even in Steplien Jiaiigton, 
who ow'es his jiromotiou to the P(»pe, the ilnglislimau 
prevails over the <*cclesiustic ; the Great Charter is 
extorted from the King when under tlie express protec- 
tion of the Poly Se(‘, and maintained resolutely against 


" Qua? VOS Ktimul'i-v it ■’ 

Ut sic niuuinn'> roU \ .iro vt lift'- » ‘t mi m, 
VultSs ut I{.oTii<iuy'pta'<lon‘>ur)?rtt, 

Ho©tifc,''’athoIii;a' Iidei, duMiln.imio ‘ i (^•?bu•> 
Nub solum factus, i,ed ft l]>ui hupeibui/' 

Thou follow btjveial of dispute, 
kuidhng i’lto Iicice .iltei < at urn. 'tim 
Pope winds up : — 

“Site 

Non moveant tjupor hoc as h’uaw? Mtlon€«» 
Per quob Otfoiij hi derious «»nr, 

Sic volu, sit hat, Ml, pr> ratioui- voimiwui.” 

liome buisU iuto lu^ective: — 


I '* Qualia * 

' Sorvoruia Christi 8ei vus ; 

* * * » » 

I ^Tori Ot, apoatolicus, 8(^ Kpostaticus ; necjn^ 
j Rjstoi 

' lirimo lupus, vobceus IpRo grepio.” 

' Jioinfc apirt-als to rt fittiieral Council. 
' fiumt*, hup|>osni)^ the ('ouncih present, 
I nfl<Iro(H»o^ it. The Council repht*»; — 
j *• i.oma ptiroii*, non e»t noslram dsfionera 
I Papani,” 

But the Council doclates its. right te 
dej oj»e Fiederick avA to I'^tore Otho. 
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the Papal seiitence of abrogation ; and in the Great 
Charter is laid the first stone of the religious as well m 
iihe dvil liberties of the land, 

Venice, in the Crusade, .deludes, defies, baflSes tbe 
Pope. The Crusaders become her army, besiege,, fights 
conquer for her interests. In vain the Pope protests/ 
threatens, anathematises : Venice calmly proceeds in the 
subjugation of Zara. To the astonishment, the indigna^ 
tion of the Pope, the t^rusaders’ bannem wave not over 
Jerusalem, but over Constantinople. 13ut for her own 
wisdom, Venice luiglit liave given an Emperor to the 
capital of the East, slu3 secures the patriarchate almost 
in defiance of tln^ T\)pe ; only when she has entirely 
gained lier ends does she sufimit to the petty and uiirer 
garded vengeance of tin* Pope. 

Even in the Albigensiaii war the success was indeed 
compJeiti ; heresy was crushed, but by means of whicdi 
Innocent disapjiroved in his heart. He had let loose a 
terrible force, which he could neither arrest nor control. 
The Pope can do ercrythiug but show mercy or inodera- 
tion. He could not shake off, the Papacy has never 
shaken off, the burthen of its <^*omplici{y in the remorse- 
less carnage perpetrated by the Crusaders in Languedoc, 
in the crimes and cruelties of Simon de Montfort. A 
dark and ineffaceahle stain of fraud and dissimulation 
too has gathered around the fame of Innocent himself/ 
Heresy was quenched in blood ; but the earth sooner or 
later gives out the terrible cry of blood for vengeance 
against murderers anil oppressors. 

^ It is^’emarkablo that Innocent III. by pursuing devils, taking refuge at 
viafi never c'anoriised. There were the foot ot the <ioss, and imploring 
popular rumours ths l tlie soul of the piayers of the faithful. — Chronic. 
Jnn(x?eut, escaping fiom the fires of Eifuit. p. 243. Thorn. Cantipiat, 
purgatory, appealed on caith, scourged I Vit, S. Luitgard», ap. Surium, Jan. 10 
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The great .religioife eveni of this Pontificate, the 
l .^nndation of the Mendicant Orders, that which perhaps 
J||Mpetuated, or at least immeasurably strengthened, the ^ 
‘ Papal power for two centuries was extorted from the re- 
luctant Pope. Both St. Dominic and St Francis were 
coldly received, almost contemptuously repelled. It 
was not till either his own more mature deliberation, or 
iviser counsel which took the form of divine admonition, 
prevented this fatal error, and prophetically revealed 
the secret of their strength and of their irresistible 
, influence throughout Christendom, that Innocent awoke ' 
to wisdom. He then bequeathed these two great stand- 
ing armies to the Papacy; armies maintained without 
cost, sworn, more tlian sworn, bound by th€| unbroken 
chains of their owm zeal and devotion to unquestioning, 
unhesitating service throughout Christendom, speaking 
all languages. They were colonies of religious militia, 
natives of every land, yet under foreign coiitrol and 
guidance. Their whole* power, iniportunce, perhaps pos- 
sessions, rested on tlieir fidelity to the See of Home, that 
fidelity guaranteed by the charter of their existence. 
Well might they a])])car so great as they are seen by 
the eye of Dante, like the Cherubiu and Seraphin in 
Paradise.' 


* Paiadisu, II. 34, be. 
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BOOK X. 


CHAPTEB L 

Honorius III. Frederick II. 

The Pontificate of Honorius III. is a kind of oasis of 
Houoriusm. 1‘epose, between the more eventftd rule of Inno- 
cent III. and that of Gregory IX. Honorius 
July 24 . ^ Homan of the noble house of Savelli, 

Cardinal of St. John and St. Paul. The Papacy having 
attained its consummate height under Innocent III., 
might appear resting upon its arms, and gathenng up 
its might for its last internecine conflict, under Gregory 
IX. and Innocent IV. with the most powerful, the ablest, 
and when driven to desperation, most reckless anta- 
gonist, who had as yet come into collision with the 
A.D. 1216 spiritual supremacy. During nearly eleven 
fo 122?. years the combatants seem girding themselves 
for the contest. At first mutual respect or common 
interests maintain even more than the outward appear- 
ance of amity; then arise jealousy, estrangement, 
doubtful peace, but not declared war. On one side 
neither the power nor the ambition of the Emperor 
Frederick II. are mature: his more modest views of 
aggrandisement gradually expand; his own character 
is developing itself into that of premature enlighten- 
ment and lingering superstition ; of chivalrous adven- 
ture and courtly elegance, of stern cruelty and generous 
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liberality, of restless and all-ltirring,* all-embracing 
activity, which keeps Germany, Italy, even the East, 
in one uninterrupted war with his implacable enemies 
the Popes, and with the Lombard Republics, while he 
is constantly betraying his natural disposition to bask 
away an easy and luxurious life on the shores of his 
beloved Sicily. Ail this is yet in its dawn, in its yet 
unfulfilled promise, in its menace. Frederick has won 
the Empire ; he has united, though he had agreed to 
make over Sieilv to his son, the Imperial crown to 
.that of Sicily. Even if nimours are already abroad 
of his dangerous freedom of opinion, this may pass for 
youthful levity, he is still the spiritual subject of the 
Pope. 

Honorius III. stands between Innocent III. and Gre- 
gory IX., not as a Ikmtifi* of superior wdsdom and more 
true Christian dignity, adopting a gentler and more 
conciliating policy from the sense of its more perfect 
compatibility w ith his office of Vicar of Christ, MiidneBs of 
but rather from natural gentleness of cliaracter 
bordering on timidity. He has neither energy of mind 
to take the loftier line, nor to resist the high church- 
men, who are urging him towards it ; his was a tempor- 
ising policy, which could only avert for a time the 
inevitable conilict. 

And yet a Pope who could assume as his maxim to 
act with gentleness rather than by compulsion, by in- 
fluence rather than anatheti90|,, nevertheless, to make no 
surrender of the overweening pretensions of his func- 
tion ; must have had a mind of force and vigour of its 
own, Hot unworthy of admiration : a moderate Pope is 
so rare in the e times, that he may demand some 
homage for his moderation. His age and infirmities 
may have tended to this less enterprising or turbulent 
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^ administration,^ HonSrius accepted the tradition of all 
the rights and duties asserted by, and generally aseril>ed 
to 4he successor of St. Peter, as part of his high office. 
Tlie Holy War was now become so established an article 
in tlie Christian creed, that no Pope, however beyond 
his age, could have ventured even to be remiss in urging 
this solemn obligation on all true Christians, car- 
dinal not in heart a Crusader would have been raised to 
the Papal See. The assurance of the final triumph of 
the Christian arms became a point of honour, more than 
that, an essential part of Christian l>iety; to deny it 
was an iiiipear*hment on the valour of true Christians, a 
want of sunicit‘nt reliance on God himself. Christ 
(jould not, however he might try the patience of the 
Christian, eventually abandon to tlie infidel his holy 
sepulchre. All admonitions of disaster and defeat were 
but tlie just cliastisements of the sins of the crusaders; 
the trium})li, however postponed, was certain, a&certaiu 
as that Christ wa-s tlie Son of (Jod, MohamuiSw a false 
prophet. 

Ploiiorius was as earnest, as zealous in the good (‘ause, 
as had been liis more infloxiblc predecessor ; this was 
Honorius tlie primary oliject of bis ten years’ Pontificate ; 
crus^ide. tliis, wliicli liowovcr it had to encounter tlie 
coldness, thii torpor, the worn-out sympathies of Christ- 
endom, clashed with no jealous or hostile feeling. How- 
ever severe the rebuke^ it was rebuke of which Christen- 
dom acknowledged the justice ; all men honoured the 
Pope for his zeal in sounding the trumpet with the 
fiercest energy, even though they did not answer to 
call. The more the enthusiasm of Christendom cooled 


• “Cum ei»set corpoie iufirmus, et ultra modum debilis.*’— Raynald. 
arm. 
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down into indifference, the mofe ardent and pressing 
the exhortation of the Popes. The first act of ^ 
Honorius was a circular address to Christen- 
don^ full of reproof, expostulation, entreaty to contri- 
bute either ill person or in money to the new campaign, 
The only King who obeyed the summons was 
Andrew of Hungary. Some German princes Huugarj\ 
and prelates met tlie Hungarian at Spalatro, the Dukes 
of Austria and Ihu'an, the Archbishop of Saltzburg, the 
Bishops of Bamberg, Z(*itz, Munster, and Utrecht. But 
notwitlistanding ^he interdict of the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, Andrew returned in the next year, though not 
without some fame for valour and conduct, on the plea 
of enfeebled health, and of important affiiirs of Hun- 
gary.^* His trophies were reliques, the heads of St. 
Stephen and St. Slargaret, the hands of St. Bartho- 
lomew and St. Thomas, a slip of the rod of Aaron, one 
of the w^ater-pots of the Marriage of Cana. aj ). 1219. 

, , - Against 

The expedition from the Holy Land against Damietta. 
Uamietta, the fliglifc of Sultan Kaineel from that city, 
its occupation by the Christians, raised the most exult- 
ing hopes. The pro])osal of the Sultan to yield up 
Jerusalem w^as rejected with scorn. But the fatal 
reverses, which showed the danger of accepting a 
Legate (the Cardinal Pelagius) as a general, too soon 
threw men’s minds back into their former prostration. 
P>ut even before this discomfiture, King Frederick II. 
had centred on himself the thoughts and hopes of all 
who were still Crusaders in their hearts, as the one 
monarch in Cludstendoiu who could restore the 
fallen •fortunes of the Cross in the East. In 
his first access of youthful pride, as having at eighteen 


^ ThiB was the Crusade joined by S. Fi'acds.--See Ck X* 
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j^ars of age by hfe own gallant daring, the Trana^ 
alpine throne of his ancestors; and in his grateful 
devotion to the Pope, who, in hatred to Otho, had main- 
tained his cause, Frederick II. had taken the Cross. 
Nor for some years does there appear any reason to 
mistrust, if not his religious, at least his adventurous 
and ambitious ardour. But till the death of his rival 
Otho, he could command no powerful force which would 
follow him to the Holy Land, nor could he leave his 
yet unsettled realm. The priii{*es and churchmen, his- 
partisans, were to be rewarded and so confirmed in their 
loyalty; the doubtful and wavering to be won; the re- 
fractory or resistant to be reduced to allegiance. 

The death of Otho, in the castle of Wurtzburg, near 
Goslar, had been a signal example of the power of re- 
ligious awe. The battle of Boiivinos and the desertion 
of his friends liad broken liis proud spirit ; his health 
failed, violent remedies brought him to the brink of the 
grave. Hell yawned before the outcast from the Church ; 
nothing less than a public expiation of his sins could 
soothe his shuddering conscience. No bisho^jA^ould 
approach the excommunicated, tlie fallen Solffeign; 
the Prior of Halberstadt, on his solemn oath upon the 
reliques of St. Simon and St. Judo brought for that 
purpose from Brunswick, that if he lived he would give 
full' satisfaction to the Church, obtained him absolution 
and the I^ast Sacrament The next day, the last of his 
life, in the presence of the* Empress and his family, the 
nobles, and the Abbot of Ilildesheim, he knelt almost 
naked on a carpet, made the fullest confession of his 
sins ; he shotved a cross, which he had received at 
Rome, as a pledge tliat he would embark on a Crusade : 
^‘the devil had still thwarted his holy voW.” The cross 
was restored to him. He then crouched down, exposed 
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his naked shoulders, and entreated all present to infli^ 
the merited chastisement All bands were armed with 
rods ; the very scullions assisted in the pious work of 
flagellation, or at least of humiliation. In the pauses 
of the Miserere the Emperor’s voice was heard : Strike 
harder, spare not the hardened sinner.” So died the 
rival of Philip of Swabia, the foe of Innocent III., in 
the forty-third year of his age.® 

With the death of Otho rose new schemes of aggran 
disement before the eyes of Frederick IT. ; he must 
secure the Inuerial crown for himself; for his son 
Henry the succession to the German kingdom. Tlie 
Imperial crown must be obtained from the hands of the 
Pope ; the election of his son at least be ratified by that 
power. A friendly correspondence began with Hono- 
rius III. The price set on the coronation of 
Frederick as Emperor was his undertaking a cmsad©. 
Crusade to the Holy Land. At the High Diet at Fulda, 
Frederi^’k himself (so he WTites to the Pope) had already 
summoned the princes of Germany to his great design : 
at the Diet proclaimed to be held at Magdeburg, he 
urged the Pope to excommunicate all who should not 
appear in arms on the next St. John’s day. His chief 
counsellor seemed to be Herman of Salza, the Master of 
the Teutonic Order, as deeply devoted to the service 
of the Holy Land, as the Templars and Knights 
of St. John. On that Order he heaped privi- 
leges and possessions. But already in Koine, no doubt 
among the old austere auti-German party, were dark 
suspicions, solemn admonitions, secret warnings to the 
mildi^ope, that no son of the house of Swabia could be 

« Otho died 19tl May, 1218. — See,iii. p. 1373. “ Praecepit coquinariig 
Narratio de Morte Ottonis IV. apud j ut in collum siium concalcarent.**— • 
Mai'tene et Dm and Thes. His. Anecdot. { Albert. Stadens. Chron. p. 204. 
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Otherwise thaa an eneiay to the Church : the Imperial 
'Crown and the kingdom of Naples could not be in the 
j^Wession of one Sovereign without endangering the 
independence of the Papacy. Frederick re- 

)ktayl0,12l9. n 1 ,1 .. .. 1 

pelJed tiiose accusations oi hostility to the 
Church with passionate vehemence. I well know that 
tliose who dare to rise up against the Church of Home 
have drunk of the cup of J]abylon ; and hope that 
during iny whole life I sliall never be justly cliarged 
with ingratitude to my Holy llother. I design not, 
against my own declaration, to obtain the election of my 
son Henry to the throne of Germany in order to unite 
the two kingdoms of Germany and Sicily ; but that in 
my absence (no doubt he implies in the Holy Laud), 
the two realms may b(‘ more firmly governed ; and that 
in case of my death, my son may be more certain of 
inheriting the throne of his fathers. Tliat son remains 
under subjection to Ihe Uoman See, which, having pro- 
tected me, so ouglit to protect him in his undoubted 
riglits.”*^ Ho then condescends to exculpate himself 
from all tlie special charges brought against him by 
Eome. 

The correspondence continued on both sides in terms 
of amicable courtesy. Each had his object, of which he 
never lost sight. The l^ope would even hazard the ag- 
sept. 6 , 1219. grandisement of the house of Swabia if he could 
send forth an overpowering armament to the 
the Pope. East. Frederick, secure of the aggrandise- 
ment of his house, was fully prepared to head the 
Crusade. Honorius consented that, in case of the death 
of Henry the son of Frederick without heir or brother, 
Frederick should hold both the Empire and the king- 


Regesl. Hon., quoted from the Vatican archives, by Von Itaumcr, iu. p* 3£4 
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dom of Naples during his lifetfee. IVederick desired 
to retain unconditionally the inrestiture of both king- 
doms; but on this point the Pope showed so much 
reluctance that Frederick broke off the treaty by letter^ 
reserving it for a personal interview with the Pope. 
^^For who could be more obe dient to the Church than 
he wlio was nursed at her breast and had rested in her 
lap ? Who more loyad ? Who would be so mindful of 
benefits already received, or so prepared to acknowledge 
his obligations according to the will and pleasure of his 
benefactors ? ” "dich were the smooth nor yet deceptive 
words of Frederick.® Frederick had already consented, 
even proposed, that the Poi)e should place all the Ger- 
man Princes who refused to take up the Cross under the 
interdict of the Church, and thus, as the Pope reminds 
him, had still more inextricably bound himself, who had 
already vowed to take up that Cross. Frederick urged 
Honorius to write individually to all the princes among 
whom there was no ardour for the Crusade, to threaten 
them with the ban if at least they did not maintain the 
truce of God ; he promised, protesting that he acted 
without deceit or subtlety, to send forward his forces, 
and follow himself as speedily as he miglil. The Pope 
expressed his profound satisfaction at finding his beloved 
son so devoted to G(jd and to the Church. He urged 
him to delay no longer the holy design; ‘‘Youth, 
power, fame, your vow", the example of your ancestors, 
summon you to fulfil your glorious enter[)risc. That 
which your illustrious grandfather Frederick I. 
undertook with all his puissance, it is your 
missioft 10 bring to a glorious end. Three times have I 

• All this I am n<,c sui priced to find by sui-h wiiteis as Hoder represent-H 
as the most dehber.ite hypocri-‘y. I am sorry to see the same paiiial view ui 
Uoehmer's Uegesta. 
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consented to dfelay ; I^will even prolong the term to 
; tile 1 st of May. l^ose offer is this ? — Not mine ; but 
»'|hat of Christ! Whose advantage? — That of all his 
disciples ! Whose honour ? — That of all Christians ! 
Are ydu not invited by unspeakable rewards ? summoned 
by miracles ? admonished by examples ? ’’ 

But, in the mean time, Frederick, without waiting the 
pssent of the Pope, had carried his great design, the 
election of his son Henry to the crown of Germany. 
His unbounded popularity, his power iiow that his rival 
Otho was dead, the fortunate falling in of some xgreat 
fiefs (especially the vast j^ossessions of Berthold of Zah- 
ringen, which enabled him to reward some, to win 
^akfort <^ibers of the nobler houses), his affability, his 
April, 1220. liberality, his justice, e^avo him command over 

iWott of i? f 1 • T> 

Henry as his the suiirages 01 tlio temporal princes. By a 

successor. ^ i 

Apr. 26, 1220. great measure or wisdom and justice, the 
charter of the liberties of the German Church, on which 
some looked with jealousy as investing hin\j|ith danger* 
ous power, he gained llie support of tlio Mpi ecclesias- 
tics.^ The King surrendered the unkingly right or usage 
of seizing to his own use tlie personalities of bishops on 
their decease. These effects, if not bequeathed by will, 
went to the bishop’s successor. The King consented to 
renounce the right of coining money and levying tolls 
within the territory of the bishops without their consent ; 
and to punish all forgeries of their coin. The vassals 
and serfs of the prelates were to be received in no impe- 
rial city or fief of the Empire to their damage. The 
advocates, under pretence of protection, were not to 
injure the estates of the Church : no one was to eccupy 
by force an ecclesiastical fief. He who did not submit 


^ Monument. iv. 235. 
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within six weeks to the authorttj^ of the Church fell 
under the ban of the Empire, and could neither act as 
judge, plaintiff, nor witness in any court. The Bishops, 
on their side, promised to prosecute and to punish all who 
opposed the will of the King. The King further stipu* 
lated that no one might erect castles or fortxesses in the 
lands of a spiritual prince. ITo officer of the King had 
jurisdiction, could coin money, or levy tolls in the epis- 
copal cities, except eight days before and eight days after 
a diet to be held in such city. Only when the King was 
actually within th-j city was the jurisdiction of the prince 
suspended, and only so long as ho should remain. 

The election of Horxry to the throne of Germany 
without the consent of the Pope struck liome with 
dismay. Frederick made haste to allay, if possible, the 
jealous apprehension. He declared that it w’as the spon- 
taneous act of the Princes of the Empire during his. 
absence, without his instigation. They had seen, from 
a quarrel which had broken out between the Archbishop 
of Mentz and the Landgrave of Thuringia, the absolute 
necessity of a King to maintain in Frederick’s absence 
the peace of the Empire. He had even delayed his own 
consent. The act of election would be laid Nurenberg, 
before the Pope with the seals of all who had 
been concerned in the affair.^ Ho declared that this 
election was by no means designed to perpetuate tlie 
union of the kingdom of Naples with the Empire. Even 

if the Church had no right over the kingdom of Apulia 
and Sicily, I w^ould freely grant that kingdom to the 
Pope rather than attach it to the Empire, should I die 
without lawful heirs.” ^ He significantly adds, that it 


* Regest., quote(^ Iiy Kaumer, j*. 335. Perlz, Monuinent-i. 

^ “ Priue ipso regno Uomanam Ecclesiana quam Itnpenum dotareinus.’^— Ibid 
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ia constantly suggested to him that the love professed to 
him by the Church is not sincere and will not be lasting, 
but he had constantly refused to entertain such un- 
grounded and dishonourable suspicions. 

The Abbot of Fulda had, in the mean time, been 
despatched to Romo to demand the coronation of Frede- 
rick as Emperor. This embassage liad been usually tlje 
office of one of the great ju’olates of Germany, but the 
mild Honorius took no olfeiu'c, or disguised it. At 
the end of August Frederi(*k descended the Alps into 
tlie plain of Lombardy. Eight years before, a boy of 
eighteen, he had crossed those Alps, almost alone, on 
his desperate adventure of wresting the crown of his 
fathers from the brow of Otho. Ho came back, in the 
prime of life, one of the mightiest kings who had ever 
occupied til at throne ; stronger in the altachinont of all 
orders, perhaps, than any former Swabian king; having 
secui’ed, it might seem, in his lieiise, at least the Empire, 
if not the Em])ire with all its riglits in Italy ; and with 
the kiiigdvim of 8 icily, instc^ad of a hostile jiowor at the 
command of tlie lV»pes, his own, if not in possession, in 
attachment. During these eight yours Italy had been 
one great feud of city with city, oi‘ tlie cities within 
themselves. IMiLan, released from fears of the Emperor, 
had now begun a rpiarrcl witli the Clnirch. The Podesta 
expelled the Arcldiishop. l^irma and many other cities 
had followed this example ; the bisho]>s were driven out, 
their palaces d(‘stroy('d. tlieir property plundered: the 
great ability of the C-ardinal ITgolino, afterwards Gre- 
gory IX., had restored something like order, but the fire 
was still smouldering in its ashes. ^ 

Frederick passed on witliout involving liimself in these 
implacable quarrels ; it was time to assert the Imperial 
rights when invested in the Imperial crown. He had 
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crossed tbe Brenner, and moving fey VeroiiA and Mantua, 
so avoided Milan. The absence of the Arch- Frederick 
bishop from Milan was a full excuse for his 
postponing his coronation with the iron crown 
of Lombardy. He granted rights and privileges to 
Venice, Genoa, I'i.sa; overawed or conciliated some 
cities. On the thirtieth of September he was in Verona, 
on the fourth of October in Bologna. His Chancellor, 
Conrad of Metz, had arranged the terms oil which he 
was to receive the Jinperial crown. Frederick advanced 
with a great ar’ iv of (dinrcdiinen in liis retinue — ^the 
Archbishops of JMentz, of Ravenna, the l^itriarch of 
Aquileia, the Bisho[)8 of Metz, l^assau, Trent, Brixen, 
Augsburg, Duke Louis of Bavaria, and Henry Count 
Palatine. Ambassadiirs appeared from almost all the 
cities of Italy : from Apulia, from the Counts of Celano, 
St. Severino, and Aquila; deputies from the city of 
Naples. The jicojile of Rome were qui(d and well 
pleased. The only untoward incident wLich disturbed 
the peace was a (juarrel about a dog between the Ambas- 
sador.i of Florence and Fisa, which led to a bloody war. 
On the twenty-second of November Frederick and his 
Queen were crowned in St. Peter’s amid uni versal accla- 
mations. Frederick disputed not the covenanted price 
to be paid for the Imperial crown. He received the 
Cross once more from the liand of Cardinal Ugolino. 
He swore that jiart of his forces should set forth I'or the 
Holy Land in the ]\larch of the following year, himself 
in August. He released his vassals from their fealty in 
all the territories o^ the Countess JMatilda, and made ov<^ 
the appointment of all the podestas to the Poj^e ; some 
who refused to submit "'were placed by the Chancellor 
Conrad under tlie ban of the Empire. He put the Pof>6 
in possession of the whole region from Kadicofani to 
voT*. vr F 
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C^perauo, with the M%rch of Ancona and the Duchy td 
Spoleto. '■ 

His liberality was not limited to these grants. Two 
laws concerning the immunities of ecclesiastics anjl 
Lan-sin the Suppression of heretics might satisfy the 

favour of ^ ^ i i mi r* , t ^ X 

eociedastics. severest cnurcJjinan. ihe nrst absolutely an- 
nulled all laws or usages of cities, communities, oi 
ruling powers which might be or were employed against 
the liberties of the churches or of spiritual persons, or 
against the laws of the Church and of the Empire 
Outlawry and heavy fines were enacted not only against 
those who enforced, but who counselled or aided in the 
enforcement of such usages : the offenders forfeited, if 
contumacious for a whole year, all tlieir goods.* No 
tax or burthen could be set upon ecclesiastics, chUrches, 
or spiritual foundations. Whoever arraigned ^.spiritual 
person before a civil tribunal forfeited his rimjt to im- 
plead; the tribunal which admitted such flPfcbignment 
lost its jurisdiction ; the judge who refused jiii^tice three 
times to a spiritual person in any matter forfeited his 
judicial authority. 

The law against heretics vied in sternness with that 
i^ws of Innocent HL, confirmed by Otho IV,*^ All 
heretics. Catliari, Paterines, Leonists, Speronists, Ar- 
noldists, and dissidents of all other descriptions, were 
incapable of holding places of honour, and under barn. 
Their goods were confiscated, and not restored to their 
children; ‘‘for outrages against the Lord of Heaven 
were more heinous than against a temporal lord.** 
Whoever, suspected of heresy, did not clear himself 
iftter a year’s trial was to be treated as a heretic. ^ Every 


* Chnstit. Fredeiici II. in Corp. Jur tif. i. Bullar. Roman, i. 63. 

* This law was lenewed and made more severe, 1224, Ka^^nald. subaon. 1231. 
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magistrate or entering upon ofl^ must himself take , 
an oath of orthodoxy, and swear to punish all whom 
, &e Church might denounce as heretics* If any tem^ 
poral lord did not rid his lauds of heretics, the true 
believers might take the business into their own hands, 
and seize the goods of the delinquent, provided that 
the rights of an innocent loid were not thereby im- 
peached. All who concealed, aided, protected heretics 
were under ban and iuteidict ; if they did not make 
satisfaction within t\^ o yt^ars, under outlawry ; the}'^ could 
hold no office, n inherit, nor enter any plea, nor bear 
testimony. 

* Three other laws, based on the eternal principles of 
morality, accompanied these acts of ecclesiastical legis- 
lation, or of temporal legislation in tlie spirit of the 
Church, One jirohibited the plundering of wrecks, 
excepting the ships of ])irates and infidels, 

Another protected pilgrims ; they were to be 
received \^ith kindness ; if they died, their property was 
to be restored to their rightful heirs. The third pro- 
tected the jiersons and labours of the cultivators of 
the soil. 

The Pope and the Emperor, notwithstanding some' 
trifling .differences, parted in perfect amity. ‘‘ Never,” 
writes Honorius, ** did Pope love Emperor as he loved 
his son Frederick.” Each had obtained some great, 
objects ; ^ he Pope the peaceable surrender of the ]Vla- 
thildine territories, and the solemn oath that Erederick 
would speedily set forth on the Crusade. The Emperor 
retired in p(‘ace and joy to the beloved land of his 
youth, ^ The perilous question of his right to the king- 
dom of Sicily iiad been intentionally or happily 
avoided ; he hrid oeen recognised by the l^ope as ^ 
Emperor and King of Sicily. There were still brooding 

F 2 
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causes of mutual suspicion and dissatisfaction. Frederick 
pursued with vigour his determination of repressing the 
turbulent nobles of Apulia; the castles of the partisans 
of Otho were seized ; they fled, and, he bitterly com* 
plained, were received with more than hospitality in 
the Papal dominions. He spared not the inimical 
bishops ; they were driven from their sees ; some im- 
prisoned. The Pope loudly protested against this 
audacious violation of the immunities of Churchmen. 
Frederick refused tliem entrance into the kingdom ; 
he had rather forfeit his crowm than the inalienable 
right of the sover(‘igii, of which he had been defrauded 
by Innocent III., of visiting treason on all his sub^ 
jects.“ 

Then in tlie next year came the fatal now\s from^Jiie 
^D.i22i. liast — tlie ca2)ture, the disasters wdiicli 

Damhtta. lowed tlic Capture of Damietta. The Pope 
and the Emperor expressed their common grief; the 
Pope w^as bowed with dismay and sorrow ; ** the tidings 
pierced as a sword to tlie h(‘art of Fi*ederi('k.‘' Fred- 
erick had sent forty triremes, under the Pishop of 
Catania and tli (3 C^ount of Malta ; they had arrived too 
late. But tliis dire reverse sliow'ed that nothing less 
than an overwhelming force could restore the Christian 
cause in the East; and in those days of colder religious 
zeal, even the Emperor and King of Sicily could not 
at once summon such overwhelming force. Frederick 
w'as fully occupied in the Sicilian dominions. During 
his minority, and dmlng his absence, the powerful 
Germans, Normans, Italians, even Clmrehmen, had 

“ Chfe puma si lasticru'bbe toire Leftei of l^ojie Honoiius, I*sov. 
la corona, rh^ dcrogai in un pnnto da 1221. 

que^ti suoi dirittj,” — Giannone, 1. xvi. *> Epi.st, Honor, al)ud Rayiiald* 

1. Aug, 10, 1221, 
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usurped fiefe, castles, cities he diad to fesume by foxco 
rights unlawfully obtained, to dispossess men whose only 
title had been open or secret leanings to the Emperor 
Otho ; to pimisli arbitrary oppression of the people ; to 
destroy strong castles built without licence ; to settle 
ancient feuds and suppress private \^ars: it needed all 
his power, his popularity, his firmness, to avert insur- 
rection during these vigorous but necessary measures. 
Two gi’eat assizes laid at Capua and Messina j)ec.i 230 to 
showed tlie confusicai in the affairs of both 
kingdoms. But such nobles he could expect no 
ready obedience to assemble around his banner for an 
expedition to the Holy Land. Instead of a great fleet, 
suddenly raised, as by the wand of an eiudianter (this 
the Pope seemed to expect), and a powerful army, in 
April in the year 1222 the Pope and the Meoting 
Emperor met at Veroli to deliberate on tlie 
Crusade. They agreed to proclaim a great assembly at 
Verona in the NoA^ember of that year, at which the 
Pope and the Emperor were to be present. All princes, 
prelates, knights, and vassals were to be summoned to , 
unite in one irresistible effort for the relief of the East. 
The assembly at Verona did not take place ; the illness 
of the Pope, the o(*cupations of the Emperor, were 
alleged as excuses for the further delay. A second 
time the Pope and the Emperor met at Eeren- Kerentino. 
tino; with them King John of Jerusalem, the 
Patriarch, the Grand Master of the Knights Templars. 
Frederick explained the difficulties which had impeded 
his movements, first in Germany, now in Sicily. Tc 
the opposition of bis turbulent barons was now added 
the danger of an insurrection of the Saracens in Sicily, 


9 Letter of BVedenck to the Pope frem Trani, Maich 3, 122’' 
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Hmsfelf was V3ngaged in a short but obstinate 
war.^ Even the King of Jerusalem' deprecated the 
\ despatch of an insufficient force. Two full years were 
to be employed, by deliberate agreement, in awakening 
the dormant zeal of Christendom ; but Frederick, now 
a widower, bound himself, it might seem, in the inex- 
tricable fetters of his own personal interest and ambition, 
fay engaging to marry lolante, the beautiful daughter 
of King John. 

Two years passed away; King John of Jerusalem 
travelled over Western Christendom, to England, France, 
Germany, to represent in all lands the state of extreme 
peril and distress to which his kingdom was reduced. 
Everywhere he met with the most courteous and royal 
reception ; but the days of Peter the Hermit and St 
Bernard were gone by. France, England, Germany, 
Spain, were involved in their owji aflkirs ; a few took 
the Cross, and offered sums of money to no great 
amount; and this was all which was done by the roya* 
preacher of the Crusade. Tuscany and Lombardy were 
almost as indifferent to the expostulations of Cardinal 
Ugolino, who had for some years received full power 
from the Emperor to awaken, if possible, the sluggish 
ardour of those provinces. King John and the Patri- 
arch, after visiting Apulia, i\*ported to the Pope the 


H The two following passages show 
that this was no feigned excuse ; — 
“ Imperator m Sicilia de Mnuhello 
triumphavit, et de ipso et sms I’ceit j 
quod eorum meruerat exigeutia coin- 
missorum.” — Ihchd, San; 

" Dominus Fredericus erat cum magno j 
exefcitu super Saracenoa Jacis, et -jt'pit | 
iJeMvith cum filiis sin's, et suspendit 
apud Pauomum/' — Anon. Sic. He ] 


afterwards transplant-ed many of them 
to Lucera. So for was Frederick as 
yet fioin any suspicious dealings with 
the Saracens. The Parliament at 
Messina had passed persecuting laws 
against the Jews. A law oA the same 
year protected the churches and the 
clergy from the buitheos fold upo^ 
tliem by the noblei. 
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absolttte impossibility of jpaisuig^rtty pottofoi armai^oot 
by the time appointed in the treaty of Ferentino, ' 

Honorius was compelled to submit ; at San Germane 
was framed a new agreement, by two Cardinals At sm oet- 
commissioned by the Pope, which deferred for July, * 1225 , * 
two years longer (till August, 1227) the final departure 
of the Crusade/ Frederick permitted himself to be 
bound by stringent articles. Jn that month of that 
year he would proceed on the Crusade, and maintain 
one thousand knights at liis own cost for two years: 
for each Imight "Mm was deficient lie was to pay the 
penalty of fifty marks, to be at the disposal of the King, 
the Patriarch, and the blaster of the Knights Templars, 
for the benefit of the Hoiy Land. He was to have a 
fleet of 150 ships to transjiort 2000 kuiglits, without 
cost, to Palestine. If so many knights were not ready 
to embark, the money saved w^a^s to bo devoted to those 
pious interests. He was to place in the liands of the 
same persons 100,000 ounces of gold, at four several 
periods, to be forfeited for the same uses, if in two yeai’S 
he did not embark on the Crusade. His successors were 
bound to fulfil these covenants in case of his death. If he 
failed to perform any one of these covenants ; if at the 
appointed time he did not embark lor the Holy Land ; 
if he -did not maintain the stipulated number of knights ; 
if he did not pay the stipulated sums of money ; he fell 
at once under the interdict of the Church : if he left un« 
fulfilled any other point, the Church, by his own free 
admission, had the power to pronounce the interdict. 

Personal ambition, as well as religions zeal, or the 
policy* of keeping on good terras with the spiritual 
power, might seem to mingle with the aspirations of the 


» Rio. San. Gerna., sub aun. 
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®txi^p 6 lDr Frederick !of the Holy Land j to his great 
jj^mpite he would add the dominions of the East. In 
, iiycderidtf' ^he November of the same yenr, after the 
SJInte. signature of the treaty in San Germane, he 
Aj). 1226 celebrated his marriage with lolante, daughter 
of the King of Jerusalem. No sooner had ho done 
this, than he assumed to himself the title of King of 
Jerusalem : he caused a new great seal to be made, in 
which he styled himself Emperor, King of Jerusalem 
and Sicily. John of Jerusalem was King, he asserted, 
only by right of his wife ; on her death, the crown de- 
scended to her daughter ; as the husband of lolante 
he was the lawful sovereign.® King John, by tempera- 
ment a wrathful man, burst into a paroxysm of fury; 
high words ensued ; he called the Emperor the son of a 
butcher ; he accused him of neglecting his daughter, of 
diverting those embraces due to his bride to one of her 
attendants. lie rt‘.tired in anger to Bologna. Frederick 
had other causes for suspecting tlie enmity of his father- 
in-law. He Mms the brother of Walter of Brienne ; and 
rumours had prevailed that he intended to claim the 
inheritance of his brother’s wife, the daughter pf the 
Norman Tailored. But John filled Italy witl^ dark 
stories of the dissoluteness of the gallant Frederick : 
that he abstained altogether from the bed,, ef lolante is 
refuted by the fact that tw'o years after she bore him a 
son, which Frederick acknowledged as his own. They 
appeared even during that year, at least with all outward 
signs of perfect harmony. 


• “ DesponsatA puella loipprator \ just at that time, threw lolante into 
patrem ie(iuismt ; ut regna et reg.ilia | prison, and mvished her cousin, the 
jura resignet — stupef.ictus jlie obedit/' | daughter ot' Walter of Brienne. Wv 
— lord, apud Kaynald. Yot if we are | this one of the tales told by the King 
to believe the Chronicle of Touia, he , of Jerusalem? 
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, Kor wi^‘ this the only ereat v^jiieh mamed the ' 

of Fred^riek, if he ever serioufily deterrmned to fulfil 
nis vow (where is the evidence, hut that of his bitter 
enemies, that he had not so determined ?). Throughout 
all his dominions, instead of that profound peace and 
established order which miglit enable him, at the head 
of the united knightliood of the Empire and of Italy, to 
break with irresistible forces upon the East ; in Ger- 
many the assassination of the wise and good Engelbert, 
AjL’chbishop of Cologne,*' to whom Frederick had en- 
trusted the tutedag*^ of his son Henry, and the adminis- 
tration of the Empii'e, threatened the peace of the 
realm. In Lombardy, Guelf and Ghibelline warred, 
intrigued ; priiic'es against princes, Bonifazio of Mont- 
ferrat and the house of Este against the SalingueiTa, 
and that cruel race of which Ecceliii di Romano was 
the head, Venice and Genoa, Genoa and Pisa, state of 
Genoa and Milan, Asti and Alexandria, Ra- 
venna and Ferraia, Mantua and Cremona, even Rome 
and Viterbo, were now involved in fierce hostility, or 
pausing to take advantage each of the other ; and each 
city had usually a friendly faction within the walls of 
its rival. Frederick, who held the lofty Swabian notion 
as to the prej-ogative of the Emperor, had determined 
with a high hand to assert the Imperial rights. He 
hoped, with his Gliibelline allies, to bt^come again the 
Sovereign of the north of Ibily. He was prepared to 
march at the head of his Southern forces ; a Diet had 
been summoned at Verona. Milan again set herself at 
the head of a new Lombard League. In Milan the 
internal strife between the nobles and the people, be- 
tween the Arclibishop and the Podesta, had been allayed 


Godfied. Moiiiich. apud Boehftier Foiites, Kov, 7, 1226* 
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pTudent intervi^ition the Pipe, to wKc^m the 
Milan was of infinite importance, that the 
TepnbBc might put forth her whole strength as heaa 
' of the Lombard League.^ Milan was joined by Bologna, 
Piacenza, Verona, Brescia, Faenza, Mantua, VerceUi, 

^ Lodi, Bergamo, Turin, Alessandria, Vicenza, Padua, 
Treviso/ The mediation of Honorius averted the 
threatening hostilities. Yet the Imperialists accuse 
Honorius as the secret favourer of tlie League.^ 

With Honorius himself a rupture seemed to be 
imminent. The Emperor, even before the treaty of San 
Grermano, had done the Pope the service of maintaining 
him against his hostile subjects, compi'lling the Capi- 
tanata and the Maremma to return to their allegiance, 
coercing the populace of Pome, who in one of their 
usual outbursts, had driven the Pontiff from the city. 
The deep murmurs of a coming storm miglit be heard 
by the sagacious ear. Frederick, in his determination 
to reduce his Apulian kingdom to subjection, had still 
treated the ecclesiastical fiefs as he did the civil; he 
retained the temporalities in his possession during va- 
cancies, so that five of the largest bishopries, CapuQjj^;^ 
Aversa, Brundusium, Salerno, and Cosensa, were witlp 
out bishops. Honorius, soon alter the treaty of 
Oermano, wrote to inform the Emperor that for the 
good of his soul and the souls of his subjects, he had 


“ The annual income of the Au-h- * Compare the Chionicon Placenti- 
bishop of Milan, according to Omhni, num, particularly the strange poem* 
was 80,000 golden florins (Giulini, p. 69. 

Memorie, 1. xlvin.). This Guilini 7 ‘^Cupis suggestione multje rivi- 
eptimatea at, in the 13th century, tates contra imperatorem eonjuraverant 
nearly 10 millions of lire Milsinese. facieiiU*s collegium.^' — God. Monach. 
Cherrier reckons this sum at moie p, 395. Compare Chronicon PJacen* 
than 7^ millions of francs. — Cherncr, tinum, p. 75, 
ii, p. 999, * 1 
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ftj^ointed ’"fiVe learned and wo^y Pifelates to these 
sees, jlatives of the kingdom of Naples, and who could 
not, therefore, but be acceptable to the King. Frederick, 
indignant at this compulsory nomination, without, "aS 
was usual, even courteous consultation of the Sovereign, 
refused to receive the Bishops, and even repelled the 
Legate^ of the Pope from his court. He summoned, it 
might seem in reprisal, the inhabitants of Spoleto to his 
banner, to accompany him in his expedition to Lom- 
bardy* The Spoletiiies averred that, by the late treaty, 
which the Emperor was thus wantonly violating, they 
owed allegiance only to the Pope. 

The correspondence betrayed the bitterness and ris- 
ing wrath on both sides. Even Honorius letter of 
seemed about to resume the haughty tone of 
his predecessors. “ If our writing hath filled you with 
astonishment, how much more wore we amazed by 
yours ! You boast that you have been more obedient 
to us than any of the Kings of your race. Indeed, no 
great boast! But if you will compare yourself with 
those godly and generous Sovereigns, who have in word 
and deed protected the Church, you will not claim supe- 
riority; you will strive to approach more nearly to 
those great examples. You charge the Church with 
treachery, that while she pretended to be your guardian, 
she let loose your enemies on Apulia, and raised Otho 
to the throne of your fathers: you venture on these 
accusations, who have so repeatedly declared that to 
the Chui'ch you owe your preservation, your life. Pro- 
vidence must have urged you to these rash ciiarges that 
the care and prudence of the Church may be more 
manifest to all men.” To the Church, he in- ^ ^ 
ginuates, Frederick mainly owes the crown of 
Gemany, which he has no right to call hereditary 



'm, Ma family, ‘‘^In all our negotiations with you we 
haTe'^''«^spected your dignity more thati our own.” 

Wln^ver irregularity there might be in the appoint- 
ment of the bishops, it was not for the King’s arbitrary 
will to decide ; and Frederick had been guilty of far 
^more flagrant encroachments on the rights of bishops 
and of the lower clei-gy.” Honoriiis excmlpates himself 
from having received the rebel^iis subjects of the King 
in the territories of the Sec. “ You accuse ns of laying 
heavy burdens on you, which we touch not ourselves 
with the tip of our finger. You forget your voluntary 
taking up the Cross, our prmongation of the period, 
our free gifts of the tithes of all e(*clesiastical pro- 
perty ; our own contributions in moiH*y, the activity of 
our brethren in preachi^; the Holy Vow, In fine, the 
hand of the Lord not wcakemid in its power to 
humble the haugjAty : be not dazzhnl by your prospe- 
rity, so as to tiww off the lowliness which you professed 
in times (^-trouble. It is the law of true nobility not 
to be ^ated by success, as not to be cast dowui by ad- 
ver^y.” 

-/^onorius no doubt felt his strength ; the Pope at the 
head of the Guelfic interest in Lombardy had been 
jaiyiu formidable to the designs of Frederick. The 
1226. Emperor, indeed, had assumed a tone of com- 
mand, which the forces which he could array would 
hardly maintain. At Borgo Ht. 1 lomnino he had placed 
all the contumacious cities under the ban of the Em- 
pire ; the I’apal Legate, the Bishop of Hildesheim, had 
pronounced the interdict of the Church, as though their 
turbulent proceedings impeded the Crusade. , Both 
parties submitted to the mediation of Honorius ; Frede- 
rick condescended to receive the intrusive bis! ops, whom 
he had repelled : he declared himself ready to accept 



the tema most consistent with* l^ie hbhoar of (Jod, df' 
the Ghprch, of the Empire, and of the Holy Land* 
!lie Pope, whose whole soul lyas absorbed in the pito- 
motion of his one object, the Crusade, pronounced his 
award, in w'hich he treated the Emperor and Arwtrauon 

ITT !• 1 *1 of HonoriTift. 

his rebellious subjects as hostile powers cou- 
tending on equal terms. Each party was to suspend 
hostilities, to restore tlie prisoners taken, to forswear 
their animosities. The King annulled the act of the 
Imperial ban, and all penalties incurred under it ; the^ 
Lombards stipulate' 1 to maintain at their own cost four 
hundred knmhts for the service of the Holy 

~ Jan. 1227> 

Land during two years, and rigidly to enforce all 
laws against heretics. This haughty arbitration, almost 
acknowledging the absolute independence of the lie* 
publics, was the last act of Ilonorius HI. ; ho j^eathof 
died in the month of March, a few months 
before the term ugrc'cd on in tlie treaty of Ran Ger- 
mane was to expire, and the Emperor, under pain of 
excommunication, to (-mbark for the Holy Land. The 
Apostolic tiara devolved on the (Janlinul Ugolino, of 
»tlie noble hcnise of Conti, which had given to tiie Holy 
See Iimoeent III. The more lofty churchmen felt 
some disappointment that the Papacy was declined by 
Cardinal Conrad, Die Count of Urach, the declared 
enemy of Frederick. Tliey mistrusted only the feeble- 
ness of age ill the Cardinal Ugolino. A Pope eightiy 
years old, might seem no fitting antagonist for a Prince 
like Frederick, as yet hardly in the full maturity of his 
years. In all other rcspecds the Cardinal Ugolino, in 
learning, in ability, in activity, in the assertion of the 
loftiest hierarelucal principles, stood high above the 
whole conclave. J^Vederick himself, on a former occa- 
sion, had borne testimony to the distinguished character 
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m Cardinal Ugol^o. "He is a man of spotless 
of blameless morals, renowned for piety, 
enrdition, and eloquence. He shines among the resrt 
like a brilliant star.” The emperor’s political astro- 
logy had not calculated the baleful influence of that 
di^istrous planet on his fortunes, his fame, and ilia 
peace. 







CHAPTER II. 


Honoriutf III. and England. 


The relations of Honorius III. to the Empire and the 
Emperor Frederick II. were no doubt of the most pro- 
found importance to Christendom ; yet those to England 
must find their place in an English history We revert 
to the commencement of his Papacy. The first care, 
indeed, of Pope Honorius was for the vassal kingdom of 
England. The death of King John, three months after 
that of Innocent HI., totally changed the position of the 
Pontiff. On his accession Honorius had embraced with 
the utmost ardour the policy of Innocent. King John, 
the vassal of the Papacy, must be supported against his 
rebellious barons, and against the invasion of Louis of 
Prance, by all the terrors of the Papal power. Louis 
and all his army, fiie Barons and all their partisans, 
were under the most rigorous form of excommunicatiom 
But on John’s death, the Pope is no longer the haughty 
and unscrupulous ally and protector of an odious, feeble, 
and irreligious tyrant ; of one whose lusts had wounded 


• Mr. Wm. Hamilton, when amlrntr. 
aador at Jsaples, lendered to the 
co^ntl7■ the valuable sei vice of obtain- 
ing transciipts of the doouments in 
the Papal ai chives i elating to Gi eat 
Britain and the See of Rome. These 
documents, through the active zeal of 
III. Panizzi, are now de[ osited in the 
British Museum. Th'*/ commence, 
»ftcr one or two unimportant papem. 


with the first year of Honorius. lljey 
aj-e not veiy accuiately cxipied ; many 
are repetitions; whether they aie fidJ 
aBfd complete no one can know. Many 
have been alieady piinted in Rymer, 
in Raynaldus, and elsewhere. Prynne 
had seen some of the originals, some 
uhich do not appear, in the T^wor, 
] cite these documents as MS, B, HI. 
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. the jhiigh chivalrous honour of many of the nobleet 
; whose perfidy, backed by the absolving powcaf 
. of thw Pope, had broken the most solemn engagement)^ 
and revoked the great Charter to which he had sub- 
mitted at Eunnymede ; who was ravaging the whole 
realm with wild foreign hordes, Brabaiiters, Poitevj,n8, 
freebooters of all countries, and. had driven the nobles of 
England into an unnatural alliance with Louis of France, 
and a transference of the throne to a foreign conqueror. 
The Pope was no longer the steadfast enemy of the 
liberties of the realm, lie assumed the lofty ground of 
guardian, as liege lord, of the young heir to the throne 
(Henry HI. was but nine years old), the protector of a 
blameless orplian whom a rebellious baronage and an 
alien usurper were endeavouring to despoil of his ances- 
tral crown. Honorius throughout speaks of the young 
Henry as the vassal of the Church of Eome ; of himself 
as the suzerain of England.^ English loyalty and Eng- 
lish independence hardly needed the Papal fulminatiGns 
to induce them to abandon the cause into which they 
had plunged in their despair,*' tlie cause of a foJC||^n 
prince, whose accession to the throne of England v^ld 
have reduced the realm to a province of F ranee. Already 
their fidelity to Louis liad been shaken by rumours, or 

John he riesciihos os ‘‘caiissiinum \vjrkttdne‘'S (rnalitia) in resisting nndei 
in Christo lilinm nostrum J,, Augliae John what they called the uUolerablt 
rftgem illtistiem ci ucesignntum et yoke of servitude. Now that .John is 
vassallum nost»um-” — ]». 15. The dead, they have no excuse if they do 
kingdom of klnolaiid “ .speci.dis juris j not return to their allegiance. He 
apost. sedis existit.” — p. 27. The gives power to the Legates, to the 
Bulls of Honoiius have been printed BisliojMi of Winchester, W^orcester, 
in an appendix to the Loyal Letfei-s Exeter, the Archbishops of Dublin and 
of the time of Henry III., by Mr. Bordeaux (the Pnmate was still hi 
Shirley. Rolls Publuxitions, 18d2. Rome), to absolve the Barons froan 

Honorius atimits that the Barons their oaths to Prince Louis, 
might have had some cause for ttw** 
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tnote tiim rumcmrs, that the amhHiotts aiS unsmiptiloaf 
%0nk ititetided, so soon as he had obtain^ the crown, 
to rid himself by banislxment and by disinheritance ot 
his dangerous partisans ; to expel the barons fro^ the 
realm.^ The desertion of the nobles, the decisive battle 
of Lincoln, seated Henry IIT. on the throne of the 
. Plantagenets. The Pope had only to reward with his' 
praises, immunities, grants, and privileges the few 
nobles and prelates faithful to the cause of John andyof 
his son, W. Mareschal Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of 
Arundel, Savar^ de Mauleon, Hubert de Burgh the 
Justiciary, the Chancellor R de Marisco, who became 
Bishop of Durham.® lie had tardily, sometimes ungra- 
ciously, to relieve from lli(‘ terrible penalties of excom- 
munication the partisans of Louis ; ^ to persuade or to 
force the King of France to withdraw all support from 
the cause of his son, who still continued either in open 
hostility or in secret aggression on the continental do- 
minions of Henry II I. ; and to maintain his lofty position 
as Liege Lord and Protector of the King and of the 
realm of England. 

The Legate Gualo, the Cardinal of St. Marcellus, had 
conducted this signal revolution with consummate address 

^ Shakespeare has given this plot, p. 430. 
with its groundwork in the coufession ^ There are some curious instances 
of the Count of Melun. — King John, (MS. B. M.) oi the terror of the ex- 
Act V. Sc, 4. communications. One of the subjects 

• There are several letter (MS. of France, in fear of his life from a 
to these English nobles; one fall from his horse, implores absolution 
to Kobert de Mansco (jmpowered him for having followed his soverei^^'i 
to hold the chancelloi'ship with the son to the English war : the Fop^t 
bishopric of Durham, and excused him would hardly excuse him from a 
ficom the fulfilment of his vow to journey to Home. The Chancdlor of 
take the cross in the Holy Land, his the King of Scotkond is excomiminicatft 
aenrices being wanted in England, for obeying his King. So too the 
On R. de Marisco compai'e Collier, i. Archbishop of Glasgow, 

voT.. VT* a 
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moderatiou^ From the oofonation of Henry HI* a| 
fijpocester by his hands, the Cardinal took the lead in 
fall public affairs : he was virtual if not acknowledged 
Protector of the infant King. Before the battle of 
Lincoln the Legate harangued the royal army, lavished 
his absolutions, his promises of eternal reward ; under 
the blessing of God, bestowed by him, the army od* 
vanccd to victory.^' In the settlement of the kingdom, 
in the reconciliation of the nobles, he was mild if lofty, 
judicious if dictatorial. England might have owed 
deep debt of gratitude to tlio Pope and to the Legato, f 
Gualo’s fame had not been tarnished by his inordinate 
rapacity.^ To the nobles he was liberal of his free 
al)solution; the clergy must pay the penalty of their 
rebellion, and pay that penalty in forfeiture, or the 
redemption of forfeiture by enormous fines to the Pope 
and to his Legate. Inquisitors were sent through the 
whole realm to investigate the conduct of the clergy.*^ 
The lower ecclesiastics, even canons, under the slightest 
suspicion of the rebellion, were dispossessed of their 
benefices to make room for foreign priests ; the only 
way to elude degradation was by purchasing the favour 
of the Legate at a vast price. The Bishop of Lincoln 

1 

« Letter to the Abbots of Citeaux omnes divites fecit*” Wendover gives 
and Clairvaux (MS. JL M, i. p. 43). tlie case of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
They are to use all mild means of per- whose example was followed by others, 
juasion, to threaten sti onger meflsures. who “ sumptibus iiimis damnosis 
** Wendover, p. 19. gratiam sibi reconciliabant legati. 

* Compare the verses of Giles de Clericorum vero et canomcorum ssecu- 
Dorbeil, p. 69, on the avarice of Gualo larmm ubique haustu tarn immoderato 
in Fi*ance. loculos evacuavit,” &c. See also Math. 

Wendover, p. 33.' The inquisitois Westm. ann. 1218, who describes 
mit some ‘‘suspenses ad legatum et Gualo returning to Home, “clitellie 
lb Omni ^beneficio spoliates, qui illorum auro et aigento refertis/’ haring dis- ' 
iienehcia suis clerids abundanter dis- posed ad libitum of the revenaet 
inboit atque de damoia alJArum suos (redditm) of England. 



% hl$*restc>Tati<m to his see ps&i 1000‘i!barid» to. tibo^ 
Pope, 100 to the Legate.*" 4 

Throughout the long reign of Henry HI. England 
was held by successive Popes as a province of the Papal 
territory. The Legate, like a praetor or proconsul of 
old, held or affected to hold an undeilried supremacy ; 
during the Barons’ \sars the Pope with a kind of feudal 
as well as ecclesiastical authority condemned the rebels, 
not only against tlieir J^ord, but against the vassal of 
the Holy See, England was the great tributary pit> 
vince, in which P*)pal avarice levied the most enormous 
sums, and drained the wealth of the country by direct 
or indirect taxation. ^Diere were four distinct sources 
of Papal revenue from the realm of England. 

I, The ancient payment of Peter’s Pence;® this 

■ Pope Honovius was not w%ll Gregory IX. reproves and revokes 
informed on the afiairs of England, ceitam royal grants to Bishops and 
When Henry was counselled to take Barons, as in grave praejudidum 
up arms to reduce the castles held by ecclesise Komanae ad qnam Regnum 
the ruffian Fulk de Bieautd in defiance Anghae pertinere dmoscitur, et enor- 
of the King and the peaa* of tlie realm, mem laesionem ejusdem regni,”— 
the Primate had supported the King MS. B. M. ad regem, vol. xiv. p. 
and the nobles m this act of necessary 77. 

justice and order ]»y ecclesiastical ceu- “ The account of Cenciu8,the Pope’s 
sures. The Pope wrote a tunous chamberlain, of the assessment of 
letter of rebuke to Langtori (Mi>. Peter’s ponce m the dioceses of Eng* 
B, M. ix. Aug. 1224), espousing the land, has been published before by Ur. 
muse of Fulk, who had thioiigh his Lingard, but may be here inserted from 
wealth influence at Home, Still later MS. B. M. 

De Cantuarensl Ecclesfa vii. libras et zviik solido& 

De . V. „ xli. M 

De Iiondoniensi zvi. „ x. „ 

De Noivriceusi xxl. „ x. » 

De Elleuhi , . v, 

De Lincolniensi xliL 

De Cicestnensi viu. 

De Wlntoniensi xvU. . Vi. „ et vtU. denailoft 

DeExomensi . ix. „ v. „ 

De Wigonuensi v. „ V. „ 

De Ht rofotdensl 
De fiathontensi 

De Sere8l)erien.4 xv'ii. 

Do Conventdae x. „ v. „ 

De Eborecettsi xL ^ at* *» P. 181* 
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€iab^dy to tlie Popet as the ecclesiastical sovereigUj 
acknowledged in Saxon times, and admitted by the 
Conqueror, was regularly assessed in the different dio- 
ceses, and transmitted to Rome. Dignitaries of the 
Church were usually the treasurers who paid it over to 
Italian bankers in London, the intermediate agents 
with Rome. 

ir. The 1000 marks — 700 for England, 300 for Ire- 
land — the sign and acknowledgment of feudal vassalage, 
stipulated by King John, when he took the oath of sub- 
mission, and made over the kingdom as a fief. Powerful 
Popes are constantly heard imperiously,* necessitous 
I'opcs more humbly, almost with supplicatioi, demand- 
ing the payment of this tribute and its ai&ars (for it 
seems to have been irregularly levied) ; but during the 
whole reign of Henry III. and later, no question seems 
to have been raised of the Pope’s right. 

III. The benefices held by foreigners, chiefly Italians, 
and payments to foreign churches out of the property 
of the English church ; ^ the invasion of the English 
sees by foreign prelates, with its inevitable consequences 
(or rather antecedents, for John began the practice of 
purchasing the support of Rome by enriching her Italian 
clergy), in crowding the English benefices with strangers, 
and burdening them with persons who never came near 
them. Those abuses as yet only raised deep and sup- 
pressed murmurs, ere loiig to break out into fierce and 
obstinate resistance. Paudulph, the Papal Legate, be* 

® Urban IV., Ms. B. M. x. p. iiy, | nam to convent of M. Aureo in Anagni, 
Dec. 1261. Clement IV., ibid. 12, iu. 110. Claims of another convent 
June 8. 1266. in Anagni on a bcnefiGe in diocese of 

p The convent of Viterbo has a Winchester, vol, iv. 50, See ' the 
grant of 30 marks from a moiety of grants to John Peter Leone, and otlieh, 
the living of Holkham m Korfolk, i. in Prynne, p. 23. MS, B. M. ' 

278 ; 50 marks from ^jiurch of Wing- 
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came Bishop of Norwich. Pope Hoii(»iiis writes tf> 
ftodtkph jtlot merely authorising but urging, him to 
^ proTiSe a benefice or benefices in his diocese of Norwich 
for his own (the Bishop’s) brother, that brother (a* 
curious plurality) being Archdeacon of Thessalonica.® 
These foreigners were of course more and more odious' 
to the whole realm : to the laity as draining away their ^ 
wealth without discharging any duties ; still more to 
the clergy as usurping their benefices ; though ignorant 
of the language, affecting superiority in attainments ;^ 
as well as from t])f5ir uncongenial manners, and, if tliey 
are not belied, unchecked vices. They were blood- 
suckers, drawing out the life, or drones fattening on the 
spoil of tlie land. All existing documents show that the 
jealousy and animosity of the English did not exag^ 
gerate the evil/ At length, just at the close of Ms 
Pontificate, even Pope llonorius, by his Legate Otho, 
made the bold and open demand that two prebends in 
every cathedral and conventual church (one from the 
portion of the Bishop or Abbot, one from that of the 
Chapter), or the susteiitation of one monk, should be 
assigned in perpetuity to the Church of Borne. On 
this the nobles interfered in the King’s name, inhibiting 
such alienation. When the subject was brought before 
a synod at Westminster by the Archbishop, the pro- 

fl Paiidulph is by mistake made ing the Barons, having been ejecta! 
cardinal; he was sub-deacon of the from it, i, p. 233. Transfer from one 
Roman Church. He is called in the Italian to another, 235. Grant from 
documents Master Pandulph. Many Bishop of Durham to Peter Saracen 
letters to and from Pandulph, showing (Civis Komanus) of 40 maiks, charged 
his great power and influence, may be on the See for services done, n, 158. 
wad in the Royal Letteis among the Requiring a canonry o^ Lincoln fiMr 
HoIIb Publications. Thebaldus, scriptor nostir, 

* MS. B. M. gi ant of a church Canonry of Chichester for a son qt 

to a consanguineus of the Pope, one a Roman citizen, 

Oervaiae, eanjornmunicated for favour- 
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|>dBal vm received witi deriaive laiighter at tike 
the see of Rome; Even the King was prompted to 
Afe prudent resolution : When the rest of Christendom 
' ' shall have consented to this measure, we will 
consult with our prelates whether it be right 
to follow their example.” The Council of Bourges, 
where the Legate Otho urged the same general demand, 
^?iad eluded it with the same contemptuous disregard 
It was even more menacingly suggested that such 
general oppression from Rome might lead to a general 
withdrawal of allegiance from Rome.® 

Five years after, the people of England seemed deter- 
Ttnined to take the affair into their own hands. Terrible 
letters were distributed by unseen means, and by un- 
known persons, addressed to the bishops and chapters, 
to the abbots and friars, denouncing the insolence and 
avarice of these Romans ; positively inhibiting any pay- 
ments to them from the revenues of their churches; 
threatening those who paid to burn palaces and 
barns over their heads, and to wreak the ^me vengeance 
on them which would inevitably fall on the Italians.* 
Cencius, the Pope’s collector of Peter’s Pence, a Canon 
of St. Paul s, was suddenly carried off by armed men, 
with their faces hid under vizors : he returned with his 
bags well rifled, after five weeks’ imprisonment. John 
of Ferentino, Archdeacon of Norwich, escaped the same 
fate, and concealed himself in London. Other aggres- 
sive measures followed. The bams of the Italian clergy 
were attacked ; the com sold or distributed to the poor. 


• Wendover, p. 114-, 121, 124. of Canterbury (1234) that the English 

**Quia si omnium esset universalis non ferant si inter ipsosmorantee 

oppressio, posset timeri ne immineret extranei, h^nores ibidem et beneBeitt 
geneialis discessio, quod Oeus avertat.” consequautur, cum apud Deuro \iKwa 

* Gregory wntes to the Archbishop est accorptio per8oiuirum.**--»Ma»B« 
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It nugU seem almost a simi)ltax)ie(>i]U^ &ouglithe 

active assailants were few, the feelmgs of the l^bole 
people* were with them," At one place (William) the 
fiheriff was obliged, as it appeared, to raise hn armed 
force to keep the peace ; the oflScers were shown letters- 
patent (forged as was said) in the King’s name, author 
rising the acts of the spoiler: they looked on, not 
caring to examine the letters too closely, in quiet un- 
Iponcem at the spoliation. The Pope (Gre- 
^ry IX.) issued an angry Bull,* which not 
only accused the Bishops of conniving at these enor- 
mities, and of making this ungrateful return for the 
good offices which he had shown to the King; he 
bitterly complained of the ill usage of liis Nuncios and 
officers. One had been cut to pieces, another left half 
dead ; the Pope’s Bulls had been trampled under foot. 
The Pope demanded instant, ample, merciless punish- 
ment of the malefactors, restoration of the damaged 
property. Bobert Twenge, a bold Yorkshire knight, 
who under a feigned name had been the ringleader, 
appeared before the King, owned himself to have been 
the William Wither who had headed the insurgents : he 
had done all this in rigliteous vengeance against the 
Bomans, who by a sentence of the Pope, fraudulently 
obtained, had deprived him of the right of patronage to 
a benefice, fie had rather be mijustly excommunicated 
than despoiled of his right. He was recommended to 
go to Borne with testimonials from the King for absolu- 
tion, and this was all.^ The abuse, however, will appear 


• The Pope so fai’ adrailted the IX. said that he had less frequently 
iustiee of thesse complaint'^ as to issue used this power of gi anting benejficet 
a bull allowing the y ^trons to piesent in England. — Wilkin’s Concilia, i. 26a 
after the death of *he Italian uicum- * Apud Rymer, dated Spoletow 

— Ms. B. M. HI. 138. Gregory T Wendover, 292* 
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j6t muipant, when w§ return to tha history of thd 
Bnglish Church, 

^ rV. TJie taxation of the clergy (a twentieth, fifteenth, 
or tenth) as a subsidy for the Holy Land ; but a sub- 
sidy grudgingly paid, and not devoted with too rigid 
exclusiveness to its holy purpose. Some portion of this 
was at times thrown, as it were, as a boon to the King 
(in general under a vow to undertake a Crusade), but 
applied by him without rebuke or remonstrance to other 
purposes. This tax was on the whole property of the 
Church, of the secular clergy and of the monasteries 
^'avour was sometimes (not always) shown to the Cis- 
tercians, the PrsBinoiistratensians, the lllonks of 
pringham — almost always to the Templars and Knights 
of St. John. Other emoluments arose out of the Cru- 
sades ; compositions for vows not fulfilled ; besides what 
arose out of bequests, the projierty of intestate clergy, 
and other sources. The Popes seem to have had boundless 
notions of tho wealth and weakness of England. Eng- 
land paid, murmm’ed, but laid up deep stores of aliena- 
tion and aversion from the itoman See.® 


* Clement IV. (Viterbo, May 2i, vel depositis vel testamentamentu 
1266) orders hib collector to j^et m all (bicj aut bonis clericoium decedentium 
arreais “de cenwbub, denaiiis Sancti ab intest ito seu aliQ, qu&cunque ratione 
Petri, et debitis quibuscunque/' Of ^ mode vel causi eisdem sedi Apostohcce 
.these debts there to a long list “Aut ct teiree sanctae vel alteri earum • 
ex voto seu promisiso, deiima vel quibuscunque personis debentui/* The 
ViceaimA, seu lodemptiuuibus votorum collectors had power to excommunicate 
tern crucesignatoi um quam alioium, for uou'^iaymeiit. MS. B. M« lu. 
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Frederick IL ana Gregoiy IX* 

The Empire and the Papacy were now to meet in thdr 
last mortal and implacable strife: the two La«tstrifS3^ 
first acts of this ^ '-emendous drama, separated Empire, 
by an interval of many years, were to be developed 
during the Pontificate of a prelate who ascended the 
throne of St. Peter at the age of eighty. Nor was this 
strife for any specific point in dispute like the right of 
investiture, but avow<:‘dly for supremacy on one side, 
whic^x hardly deigned to call itself independence; for 
mdepeiidenr‘e, on the other, which remotely at least 
aspired aftur supremaf*y. Cmsar would bear no superior, 
the successor of St. Peter no equal. The contest could 
not have begun under men more strongly contrasted, or 
more determinedly oppugnant in character 
than Gregory IX. and Frederick II. Gregory 
retained the ambition, the vigour, almost the activity of 
youth, with the stubborn obstinacy, and sometMng 
of the irritable petulance of old age. lie was still 
master of all his powerful faculties; his knowledge of 
affairs, of mankind, of the peculiar interests of almost 
all the nations in Christendom, acquired by long em* 
ployment in the most important negotiations both by 
Innocent III. and by Honorius III.; eloquence which 
his own ago compared to that of Tully ; profound eru- 
dition in that learning which, in the mediaeval church- 
man, commanded the highest admiration. No one was 
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ti& Mtp^or in tibe fcimce of tko canoft law; Che 
DewretfJfl to which he afterwards gave a more fall and 
an&oritative form, were at his command, and they were 
to him as much the law of God as the Gospels them- 
selves or the primary principles of morality. The 
jealous reverence and attachment of a great lawyer to 
his science strengthened the lofty pretensions of tlie 
churchman.* 

Frederick II. with many of the noblest qualities whidi 

could captivate the admiration of his own as^ 

Frederick II. . ^ i * i i j j 

in some respects might appear misplaced, and 
by mdiiy centuries prematurely bom. Frederick having 
crowded into his youth ad\eDtures, jienls, successes, 
almost unparallt^led in history, was now only expanding 
into the prime of manhood. A parcntles"! orphan lie 
had struggled upward into the actual reignmg monarch 
of his boreditary Sicily ; he was even then rising above 
the yoke of the turbulent magnates of his realm, and 
the depressing tutelage of the Papal See. He had 
crossed the Alps a boyish adventurer, and won, so much 
through his own valour and daring that he might well 
ascribe to himself his conquest, the kingdom of Ger- 
many, the imperial crown ; be was in undisputed posses- 
sion of the Empire, with all its rights in Kortliern Italy; 
King of Apulia, Sicily, and tJerusalem. lie was beginning 
to be at once the Magnificent Sovereign, the knight, the 
poet, the lawgiver, the patron of arts, letters, and 
science; the Magnificent St^ereign now holding his 
court in one of the old barbaric and feudal cities of 

• Epist, Honor., 14th March, 1221. pentiA eminenter inatructiift, Sw'fhw 
H« IS described as “ F orma Jecorus < t eloquentia Tuibanse, saerse paginie di* 
venustns aspectu, perspicans ingenu Jigeu$ observator et doctor, xektof 
etfidelismmoii8?pierog'iti\adonatns fidei.*'— Cardin. Arr^on. Vit, 
hbeudium artmm et utn usque juus j IX. 
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m^re often on the stmn^^boree of ^{3ee or^ 
pAtemo, in southern and almost Oriental lilxrmyj the 
gallant Knight and troubadour Poet not forbidding hinpM 
nelf those amorous indulgences which were the reward 
of ohiyalrous valour, and of the gay science ; ” the 
Lawgiver, whose far-seemg wisdom seemed to anticipate 
some of those views of equal justice, of the advantages of 
.ommarce, of the cultivation of the arts of peace, beyond 
all the toleration of adverse religions, which even in^ 
more dutiful sou of the Church would doubtless have 
seemed godless indifference. Frederick must appear 
before us in the course of our history in the full de* 
velopment of all these shades of character ; but, besides 
all this, Frederick’s views of the temporal sovereignty 
were as imperious and autocratic as those of the 
haughtiest churchman of the spiritual supremacy. The 
ban of die Empire ought to be at least equally awM 
with that of the Church ; disloyalty to the Emperor was 
as heinous a sin as infidelity to the head of Christendom ; 
the independence of the Lombard republics was as a greet 
and punishable political heresy. Even in Eome itself, as 
head of the Eomau Empire, Frederick aspired to a 
supremacy wliioh was not less unlimited because vagum 
and undefined, and irreconcileable with that of the 
Supreme Pontiff. If ever Emperor might be tempted 
by the vision of a vast hereditary monarchy to be per* 
petuated in his house, the princely house of Hohen* 
staufen, it was Frederick. He had heirs of his great* 
ness ; his eldest son was King of the Romans ; from hts 
loins might yet spring an inexhaustible race of princes: 
the failure of his imperial line was his last tear. The 
character of the man seemed formed to achieve and 
to maintain this vast design; he was at once teixii4e 
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mxA jM>]pialar, courteous, generous, placable to his fo^; 
yet theje tvas a depth of cruelty in the heart (Jf Frederick 
towards revolted subjects, which made him look on the 
atrocities of his allies, Eccelin da Eomano, and the 
Salinguerras, but as legitimate means to quell insolent 
and stubborn rebellion. 

The loftier churchmen, if for a moment they had mis- 
givings on a(‘count of his age, hailed the elec- 
Gregory IX. of Cardinal Ugolino with the utmost satis- 
faction. The surpassing magniiicence of his coronation 
attested the unanimous apjdause of tlu clergy, and even 
of the people of Eome.^^ Gregory had in secrt^t mur- 
mured against the gentler and more yi(ddiiig policy of 
Honorius III. Of such weakness he could not accuse 
himself. The old man at oia^o threw down the 
fi-cttct. gauntlet; on tlie day of liis accession® he 
issued an energetic proclamation to all the sovendgns of 
Christendom announcing his election to the pontificate, 
and summoning them to enter on a new Crusiulc. That 
addressed to Frederick was more direct, velieiuent, and 
imperative, and closed not w'thout some significant 
hints that he would not loiig brook the dtday with 
which the Emperor had beguiled his predecessor.'* The 
King’s disobedience might involve liim in difficulties 
from which the Pope iiimself, even if he should so will, 
could hardly extricate liim.'' 

Frederick, in the height of their subsequent contest, 


** ‘‘Tnnc lugubieh ve‘'tt*a mutavit et tibi quantum in ]>omino possomus 
Ecciesia, et urbib jamimte moenn pni»- adeiie vehmus, i«l dissimulare nulii 
tinum recepeie fulgojem.” — Caidm. potejimub — Epistol. ad Fre- 

Ari’agon. m Vit. See description ot‘ dene, apud iiayualdi, March 23. 
the inauguration. « Nequaquam nos et t€i[>sum it, 

® 1227; March 18. KaynaMi Anual. illam ueoessitaUnn inducas, de qua 
“ Ahoquin quautumcmique te Jorsau te de facili non potenmup, 
ancerft diligamus in Domino chaatate, j efamsi voluerimus, cxpedii’e.’* — Ibid. 
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reproached the t^ope as hating been^ while in the him 
orders of the Church, his familiar friend, but that no 
eaoner had he reached the summit of his ambition than 
ho threw off all gratitude, and became his determined 
enemy/ Yet his congratulations on the accession of 
Gregory were expressed in the most courtly tone. The 
Bishop of Eeggio, and Herman of Salza, the Grand 
Master of the T(‘utonic order, were his ambassadors to 
Itomo. Gregory, on liis side, with impartial severity, 
compelled the Lombards to fulfil and ratify the treaty 
which had been agreed to through the mediation of 
Honorius. Frederick had already transmitted to Eome 
the documents which were requisite for the full execu- 
tion of the stipulations on liis part, the general amnesty, 
the revocation of the Imj)erial ban, tlic release of the 
prisoners, tlie assent of King llcmy. The Lombards 
were not so ready or so open in their proceedings. 
Gregory was constrained to send a strong 
summons to the Lombards declaring that he 
would no longer be tampered with by their idle and 
frivolous excu&cs : If in this important affair ye despise, 
mock, or elude our commands and those of God, nothing 
remains for us but to inyoke heaven and earth against 
your insolt‘nce.”^" The treaty arrived in Eome the day 
after this summons had been despatched, wanting the 
seal of the Marquis of Montferrat, and of many of the 
cities; but Gregory would not be baffled; tlie Arch- 
bishop of Milan received orders to menace the cities 


Iste novus fithlota, siinstris • Ecclesiam oblitus, statim post assump- 
aiHpiciis fiufus rontifox Generalis, tuin suum fidem cum tenipoi-e variaiw 
arnica'* nobter priccipuus dum in et mores cum diguiiate commutwaa,**— 
minoribus ordinibph cv uilitutus, bene- Petr, de Vine^ Epistol. i. xvi. 
ficiorum onmium q..]bii9 Imperium | f Regest. Giegor., quoted by VoR 
Ohriatianum sacrosnnctam ditavit Raumer, p. 416. 
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With ecclesiastical censures, and the treaty came back 
with afl the necessary ratifications. In this Gregory 
I pursued the politic as well as the just course. The 
Emperor must not have this plausible excuse to elude 
his embarkation on the Crusade at the appointed day in 
August. The Lombards themselves were im])eratively 
urged to furnish their proper contingent for the Holy 
War. Gregory IX. knew Lombardy well, it had been 
tlie scene of his own preaching of the Cross ; and the 
sagacious fears of the Chm*ch (the stipulations in the 
treaty of Honorius betrayed this sagacity and these 
fears j could not but discern that however these proud 
republics might be heartily Guelfu^ cordially on the 
side of the Church, they were only so from their common 
jealousy of the Empire. But there was that tacit 
understanding, or at least unacknowledged sympathy, 
between civil and religious liberty, which must be 
watched with vigilant mistrust. It was manifest that 
the respect for their bisJiops in all these republics 
depended entirely on the political conduct of the pre- 
lates, not on the sanctity of their office. There was a 
remissness or relm^tance in the suppression of heresy, 
and in the punishment of heretics, wdiich required con- 
stant urgency and rebuke on the pail of the Pope : Ye 
make a great noise,” writes Gregory, about fines 
imposed, and sentences of exile against heretics; but 
ye quietly give them back their fines, and admit them 
again into your cities. In the mean time ye regard not 
the immuniti^^s of the clergy, neither their exemption 
from taxation nor their personal freedom ; ye even 
permit enactments injurious to their defence of their 
liberties, enactments loolisli and culpable, even to their 
banishment by the laity. Take heed, lest a more fearful 
interdict than that ivith which you have been punished 
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(the hm of the Empire) &11 upon yon, the interdict of 
the Cimohr^ 

B^t the Pope was not content with general exhorta* : 
tions to the Emperor to embark on the Cm- 
sade: he assumed the privilege of his holy 
ojBSce and of his venerable age to admonish the young 
and brilliant I'rederii^k on his life, and on the duties of 
his imi)erial dignity. The address was sent from Anagni, 
to which the Pope had retired from the heats of Pome, 
by the famous Gualo, one of the austere Order of FriaP' ’ 
Preachers instituced by St. Dominic.* The 
letter dwelt in the highest terms on the won- aiimomtioiL 
derful mental endowments of Frederick, his reason 
quickened with the liveliest intelligence, and winged by 
the briglitest imagination. The Pope entreats him not 
to degrade the qualities which he possesses in common 
with the angels, nor to sacrifice them to the lower appe* 
tites, which he has in common with the beasts and the 
plants of the earth. The love of sensual things debases 
the intellect, the pampering of the delicate body cor- 
rupts the afiections. If knowledge and love, those twin 
lights, are extinguished; if those eagles which should 
soar in triumph stoop and entangle themselves with 
earthly pleasures, how canst thou show to thy followers 
the way of salvation ? Far be it from thee to hold up 
this fatal example of thraldom to the sensual life. Your 
justice should be the pillar of fire, your mercy the cool-* 
ing cloud to lead God’s chosen people into the land of 
promise,” He proceeds to a strange mystic interpreta- 
tion of the five great ensigns of the imperial power ; the 

Kegestn, ibid. p. 417, been their firm protector : they wer« 

* The Caixliiial Ugolnio had been bound to him, especially the Fi'ancis* 
the first to foiesee tiie tremendous cans, not only by profound revei^nce, 
m>wer the new Ciders. He had but by passioiiats personal attachment 
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ihwmi ine^ning of all these mysterious symbols, the 
crosft, the lance, the triple crown, the sceptre, and the 
golden apple : this ho would engrave indelibly with an<^ 
iron pen on the adamantine tablets of the king’s heart.^ 
It were great injustice to the character of Gregory to 
attribute this high-toned, however extravagantly mystic, 
remonstrance to the unworthy motives of ambition or 
Court of animosity. The severe old man might, not 
Frederick. vvitliout grounds, take oifence at the luxury, 
the splendour, tlie sensuality of Frederick’s Sicilian 
ex)urt, the freedom at least, if not licence, of Frederick’s 
life. It was the zeal, perhaps of a monk, but yet the 
honest and religious zeal. Frederick’s predilection for 
his native kingdom, for the bright cities reflected in the 
blue Mediterranean, over the dark barbaric towns of 
Germany, of itself characterises the man. Ther summer 
skies, the more polished manners, the mor^ elegant 
luxuries, the knowledge, the arts, the poetry, gaiety, 
the beauty, the romance of the South, were t||phoughout 
his life more congenial to his mind than^e lieavim* 
and more chilly climate, the feudal barhar|pn, the ruder' 
pomp, the coarser habits of his Gei;|j|[n liegemen. 
Among the profane sayings attributed to Frederick 
(who was neither guarded nojf discreet in his more 
mirthful conversation, and as his strife with the Church 
grew fiercer would not become more reverential), say- 
ings caught up, and no doubt sharpened by his enemies, 
was that memorable one — that God would iievcT have 
chosen the barren land of J uda^a for his own people if 
he had seen Ids beautiful and fertile Sicily. And no 
doubt that delicious climate and lovely land, so highly 
appreciated by the gay sovereign, was not without influ- 


** Epistola Gregor, apud Rayualdi, June S 
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ence on the state, and even the maimers of his court, id 
whidb, other circumstances contributed to give a peculiar 
and romantic character. It resembled probably (thotigh 
its full splendour was of a later period) Granada in its 
glory, more than any other in Europe, tliougli more 
rich and picturesque from the variety of races, of man>^ 
ners, usages, even dresses, v/hich prevailed within it*» 
Here it was that Southern and Oriental luxury began 
to impart its mysteries to Christian Europe. The court 
was open to the mingled population which at that time 
filled the cities Southern Italy. If anything of Gre- 
cian elegance, art, or luxury survived in the West, it 
was in the towns of Naples and Sicily. There the 
Norman chivalry, without having lost their bold and 
enterprising bearing, had yielded in some degree to the 
melting intinence of the land, had acquired Southern 
passions, Southern habits. The ruder and more ferocious 
German soldiery, as many as were spared by the climate, 
gradually softened, at least in their outward demeanour. 
The Jews were numerous, eiiliglitened, wealthy. The 
Mohammedan inhabitants of Sicily were neither the 
least polished, nor the least welcome at the court of 
Frederick : they were subsiding into loyal subjects of the 
liberal Christian King ; and Frederick was accused by 
his enemies, and even then believed by the Asiatic 
and Egyptian Mussulmen, to have approximated more 
closely to their manners, even to their creed, than be- 
came a Christian Emperor. He spoke their tongue, 
admired and cultivated their science, caused their phi- 
losophy to be translated into the Latin language. In 
his court their Oriental manners yielded to the less 
secluded habits of the West. It was one of the grave 
cUarges, at a later period, that fcjaracen women were 
seen at the court of Palermo, who by their licentious* 
VOL. VI. H 
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ie$B corrupted the morals of his Christiaii subjects. 
“BVederick admitted the truth of the charge, but asserted 
the pure demeanour and chastity of these Mohammedan 
ladies:' nevertheless, to avoid all future scandal, he con- 
sented to dismiss them. This at a time when abhor- 
rence of the Mohammedan was among the first articles 
of a Christian’s creed ; when it would have been impious 
to suppose a Mohammedan man cupablo of any virtue 
^xeejit of valour, a ]\lohammedan feimilo of any viitue 
at all ! The impression made by this inclination for the 
S0cie1\ ol miscreant ladies, its inseparable connexion 
with 3rohammedan habits, transpiies in the Guolfic-cha-* 
lacter of Frederick by Villani. The Florentine does 
ample justice to his noble and kingly qualities, to the 
universality of his genius and knowledge, ‘Gjiit he was 
dissolute and fibaiidoned to ever) kind oi' luxury. After 
the manner of the Saracens he had many concubines, 
and was attended by 3lamelukes ; , he gave himself up 
to sensual enjov meats, and led an epicurean lile, taking 
no thouglit of tho Morld to come, and this was the 
principal reason of his enmity to Ifoly C'liurcli and to 
the liierarchy, as well as his av'ariee in i^urjnng the 
230ssessions and infringing on the jiirisdietion of the 
clergy.” 

It was in thi«? Sontiuum kingdoth that the first rude 
notes of Italian ^^uctry were lieaid in the soft ^cilian 
dialect. Frederick himself, and his (_’iiancell<3|^Peter 
de Vinea, were promising pupils in the gay iraence. 
Among the treasures of the earliest Italian song are 
sevei'al compositions of the monarch and of his poetic 
rival. One sonnet indeed of I^eter de Vinea is i)orhap8 
equal to anything of the kind before the time wheii ^ 


* l0U>n€ Fiorentifi. vi. c. 
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Petrairclii 0et the common thoughts of all these amorotis 
Pldtonists in the perfect crystals of hisi inimitable lan- 
iguage, ' Of these lays most which survive are amatoiy, 
but it is not‘uulikelj that as the kincked troubadours of 
Provence, the poets did not abstain from satiric touches 
on the clergy. IIow far Frederick himself indulged in 
more than poetic licence, the invectives of his enemies 
cannot be accepted as authority. It was during his 
first widowhood that he indulged the height of his pas- 
sion for the beautiful Bianca Lancia; tliis mistress bore 
him two sons, hi^ best beloved Enzio, during so many 
years of his more splendid (*areer tlie pride, the deliglit 
of his heart, unrivalled for his beauty, the valiant war- 
rior, the consummate general, the cause, by his impri- 
sonment, of the bitterest grief, wliich in the father’s 
decline bowed down his broken spirit. Enzio was bom 
at the close of the year in which Frederick wedded 
lolante of Jerusalem. The fact that lolaiito died in 
childbed giving birth to liis son Conrad, is at least evi- 
dence that he had not altogether estranged her from 
his aflections. In public she had all the state and 
splendour of his queen ; nor is it known that dmdng her 
lifetime her peace was embittered by any more cherished 
rivals. 

Still if this brilliant and poetic state of society (even 
if at this time it was only expanding to its fulness of 
luxury and splendour) must appear dubious at least to 
the less severe Christian moralist, how must it liave 
appeared to those who had learned their notions ot 
morals from the rule of St. Benedict rather than the 
Gospel ; the admirers of Francis and of Dominic ; meu 
in whom human affections were alike proscribed with 
sensual enjoyments, and in whose religious language, to 
Jthemselves at least, pleasure bore the same meaning a$ 

H 2 
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fan; men, who had prayed, and fasted, and scourged 
OUii of themselves every lingering sympathy of Our 
common nature ? How, above all, to one in whom, 
in Gregory IX., age had utterly frozen up a heart, 
already hardened by the austerest discipline of monk- 
hood? It is iin[)ossible to conceive a contrast more 
strong or more irreconcileablo than the octogenarian 
Gregory, in his cloister palace, in his conclave of stem 
ascetics, with all but severe imprisonment within con- 
ventual walls, completely monastic in manners, habits, 
views, in corporate spirit, in celibacy, in rigid seclusion 
from the rest of mankind, in the conscientious determi- 
nation to enslave, if possilHe, all Cliristendom to its 
inviolable unity of faith, and to the least possible lati- 
tu<le of discipline ; and tlio gay, and yet youthful 
Frederick, with his mingled assi^mljlage of knights and 
ladies, of Christians, Jews and Moliammedans, of poets 
and men of science, met, as it were, to enjoy and minister 
to enjoyment; to cultivate the pure intellect: where, 
if not the restraints of religion, at least tla^ awful autho- 
rity of churchmuii, w as examined with freedom, some- 
times ridiculed with sjiortive wit. 

A few months were to put to the test obedience 
of Frederick to the S<*e of Kome, pcrliap®W||Ohristian 
fidelity. By the treaty of San ioTmano, flpKVngust of 
aj>.i22y. picsent y(‘ar had l^een fixea for his em- 
barkation jbr the Holy Land. Gregory, it is 
dear, mistrusted his sine<Tity; with what justice it is 
mrd to decide. How(Wtr Frederick might be wanting 
in fervent religious zeal, he was not in the ehivalrous 
ove of enteiprise ; liuwever he might not abhor the 
Mohammedans with tlie true Christian cordiality of his 
iay, he would not decliiio to meet them in arms M 
brave and generous foes; how^ever the recovery of tt% 
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Saviottr’s tomb might not influence him with the fierce 
enthusiasm which had kindled the hearers of Peter the 
•Hermit or St. Bernard, or perhaps that which sent forth 
'his grandsire Barbarossa: yet an Oriental kingdom^ 
which he claimed in the right of his wife, a conquest 
which would have commanded th(* grateful admiration 
of Christendom, ^vas a prize winch liis ambition would 
hardly disdain, or rath< r at which it would grasp with 
bold eagerness. Frt'dtrick was personally brave; but 
neither w'as his fiiuT, thi'Ugli active and close -knit frame, 
suited to liew way through liosls of unbelievers; he 
aspired not, and could not hope, to rival the ferocious 
personal prowess ol‘ our Itichard Oceur de Lion, or to 
leave his name as the terror of Arabian mothers. Nor 
would his faith beh(»ld l^iradise as tlxo assured close oi 
a battle-field with the Infidels, the remission of sins as 
the sure reward of a massa(‘re of tln^ believers in Islam. 
Frederick was not averse to obtain by negotiation (and 
surely, with the w^arniiigs of all former Crusades, espe- 
cially that of his grainLire Barbarossa, not unwisely), 
and by taking ad\antage of tlie feuds between the 
Saracen princes, tliose conquests wdiich some would 
deem it inqiious to strive after but by open war. 
Frederick had already rec<‘ived an embassy from Sultan 
Malek-al-Kameel of Egypt (of this the Pope could 
hardly be ignorant). Betw^een the Egyptian and Dama- 
scene descc^ndaiils of the great Saladin there was im- 
placable hostiliiy. Kameel had now recovered Da- 
mietta;" lie had made a treaty with the discomfited 


® In the fierce mvertives of their . panied the first German division oi 
later controversy, the Papal party the German Criibaders, the Chnstians 
attributed to the t mat ness, even to the ^ would not have been without a leader j 
treachery of Frederick, the disastrous ' and with his fame and power he might, 
ion of Damietia. if he had accom- by the conquest of %ypt, have ie« 
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^^usadetfi. He hated his rival of Damascus even more 
bitterly than he did the Christians, His offers to Fre* 
dericik were the surrender of the kingdom of Jerusalem,. 
Kegotiations Oil coiiditioii of close alliance against the Sultan 
of Damascus. Frederick had despatched tp 
the East an ambassador of no less rank than the Arch- 
bishop of Palermo. The Prelate bore magnificent and 
acceptable yuesents, horses, arms, it was said the Ernpe- 
rors own i)alfrey.'' In tbe January of the following 
jtar tlu* Archbishop had returned to Palermo, with* 
pi events, according to the Eastern authority, of twice 
the value of his own ; mdiiy rare treasures from India, 
Arabia, Syria, and Irak. Among these, to the admira- 
tion of the Occidentals, was a large elephant.*" To the 
l"ope, the negotiations themselves were unanswerable 
sigiH of Frederick’s favour to the Infidels, and his per- 
fidy to the cause of the Christians.** 

Yet Frederick seemed earnestly determined to fulfil 
his vow. Though the treaty with the Lombard cities 
was hardly concluded, he had made vast preparations. 
He had levied a large tax from the whole kingdom of 
Sicily for the maintenance of his forces;** a noble fleet 


established, and for ever, the Chnstian 
dominion in the East. But Fredeiiok 
certainly could not ha\e gone at that 
time with a foice equal to this grerit 
enterprise. 

® Ebn Fe'rah, quoted in IVfichaud's 
Bihliographie des Croisadcs, p. 727, 
p liichd. de S, German, p. 1004. 
l^lakrisi apud Reinaud. Hugo Phigen. 

<1 The letter of Gipegory JX. in 
Miitth, Pans. “ Quod detestabilms 
•St, cum Soldano et alus Sarao^nis 
nefandas (Fredeiicus) contrahens pac- 
tiones, illis tairorem, Christiauis odium 


oYhibuit mamfestum.’^ — Sub ann. 
1228, p. 348. On these rumours of 
the understanding betw’een the Em- 
peror and Sultan Kameel no doubt 
Gregory founded his darker charge of 
Frederick’s having compelled the sur- 
render of Damietta, not only by with- 
holding all relief from the Christians 
when masters of it, but by direct and 
tieacherous intercourse with the Soudan'. 

» Richard de S. German, p. 1103. 
Alberic,^ ann. 1227. The monastery 
of San Germano was assessod at 450 
ounces. , 
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with his Empress lolante, passed oyer from Sicily a^; 
took up his abode iu Otrajjto, ' ^ ^ 

Pilgrims in the mean time had been assembling from 
various quai-ters. In Germany, at a great Diet preparation* 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the presence of King 
Henry, many of tluj Princes and Prelates had taken the 
Cross. Some of these, especially the Duke of Austria, 
alleged excuses from their, vow. But the Landgrave of 
Thuringia, the husband of Elizabeth of Hungary, after- 
wards sainted for lier virtues, tore himself from his 
beloved wife in the devotion to what both esteemed the 
higher duty.® The Bishops of x\ugsburg, Bamberg, and 
Eatisbon accompanied the Landgrave to Italy. Prance 
seemed for once to be cold in the Holy cause (Louis IX. 
was in his infancy), but in Endand there had 

, .11 1 " ^ England, 

been a wide-sj)read popular movement. On 
the vigil of John the Baptist’s day it was nimoured 
abroad, that the Saviour himself had appeared in the 
heavens, bleeding, pierced with the nails and lance, on 
a cross which shone like fire.^ It w^as to encourage 
forty thousand pilgrims, who were said already to have 
taken the Cross, This was seen more than once in 
different places, in order to confute the incredulous 
gainsay ers. But of those foity thousand who were 

enrolled, probably no largo proportion reached Southern 
Italy. 

The Emperor, hardly releavsed from the affairs of 
Northern Italy, 'was expected to Lave ]u'ovisions and 
ships ready for the transport of all this vast undisciplined 
rout, of which no one could calculate the numbers 

• Montalemljcri, Vie de St. Elizabeth de Hongrie, 

‘ WendQver, p. 144. The reading in Pans forquadraginta is sejagiatA. Ed 
Coxe T> 144, 
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t ljTjSf ioofc place, which the impatient Pope, ignorant 
oubt of the difficulties of mamtaining and embarking 
a'^^reat armament, ascribed at once to the remissness or 
the perfidy of Frederick. The heats came on with more 
than usual violence, they were such, it is said, as might 
have melted solid metal.'" A fever broke out fatal, as 
ever, to the Germans.’" The Landgrave of Thuringia, 
llte Bislioi)s of Augsburg and of Angers were among its 
victims ; the pilgrims perished by thousands. The death 
of the Landgrave was attributed not only to the wanton . 
delay, hut even to poison administered by the orders of 
Frederick, who, in his insatiate rapacity, coveted the 
large possessions of the Prince. About the appointed 
day Frederick himself embarked ; the fleet set sail ; it 
lost sight of the shore ; — but three days after the Im- 
perial ship was seen returning hastily to the haven < f 
Otranto ; Frederick, alleging severe illness, returned 
to the batlis of Pozzuoli, to restore his strength. The 
greater part of the fleet either dispersed or, folio wijig 
the Emperor’s example, returned to land. 

Gregory heard at Anagni (the year of Gregory’s 
accession had not yet expired) the return of Frederick, 
Exconimu- dissolutioii of the armament. On St* 

Fr'^erkk.^ Micliael’s Day, surrounded by his Cardinals 
Sept. 30 . Prelates, he delivered a lofty discourse, 

on the text, “ It must needs be that come, but 

woe unto him through whom they co:^.” He pro- 
nounced the excommunication, which Frederick had 
incurred by his breach of the agreement at San Ger- 

• “ Cujus ai'doribus ipsa fere solida sold indulgences, releasing the pilgrim# 
metalla liquescunt.^’ — Card. Arragon. | from their rows. After carrying 
im Vit. Greg. JX. this stiange bold fraud for some days, 

* An impostor placed himself on he was apprehended, and paid tbe 
the 8tej.)s of St. Peter's, in the attire penalty of his imposture. — Raynald, 
and character of tlie Pope, and publicly sub ann. 
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mano/, Nothing was waiting to tie terror. Afl 
bdllsM Joined their most dissonant jieals ; the cler^, 

► each with his torch, stood around the altar. Gregory 
implored the eternal malediction of God against the 
Emj>eror. The clergy dashed down their torches : there 
was utter darkness. The churehm^^n saw in this sen- 
tence the heginnijig of the holy strife, of the triumph 
of St. Mi(*bael over the subtle and scaly dragon. The 
sentence was followed by an address to the Apulian 
bishops, the subjects of Frederick. ‘‘The little bark 
of St. Peter, L* i inched on the boundless ocean, though' 
tossed by the billows, is submerged but never lost, for 
the Jjord is reposing within her: he is awakened at 
length by the cries of his disciples ; he commands the 
sea and llie wijids. and there is a great calm. From, 
four quarters the tempests are now assailing our bark ; 
the armies of the Intidels are striving witli all their 
might that the land, hallowed by the blood of Christ, 
may become the [)rey of their impiety; the I’age of 
tjTants, asserting their temporal claims, proscribes 
justice and trampk‘S under foot tlie liberties of the 
Church * the folly of heretics seeks to rend the seam- 
less garment of Christ, and to destroy the Sacraments 
of the faith ; false brethren and wicked sons, by their 
treacherous perversity, disturb the bowels and tear open 
the sides of their mother/' “ The Church of Christ, 
afflicted by so naiiiy troubles, while she thinks that she 
is nursing up lier cliildren, is fostering in her bosom tire 
and serpents and basilisks,^ which 'would destroy every- 
thing by their breath, their bite, and their burning* 
To combat these monsters, to triumpli over hostile 
armies, to appease these restless tempests, the Holy 


f Heguk»s. 
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j|ppostolio See reckoned in these latter timfes on a 
. n^sling whom she had brought up with the tenderest 
The Church liad taken up the Emperor Frederick, 
as it were, from his mother’s womb, fed him at her 
breasts, borne him on her shoulders; she had often 
rescued him from those who sought his life ; instructed 
him, educated him with care and pain to manhood; 
invested liim with the royal dignity ; and to crown all 
these blessings, bestowed on him the title of Emperor, 
hoping to find in him a protecting support, a staff for 
her old age. No sooner w’as he King in Germany than, 
of his own accord, imexhort(‘d, unknown to the Apos- 
tolic See, he took the Cross and made a vow to depart 
for jth^^ Holy Land; he even demanded that himself 
.and all other Crusaders should be cx('ommunicated if 
they did not set forth at the ap})oiiited time. At his 
coronation as Em})eror we ourselves, then holding an 
inferior office under the most Holy IJonorius, gave him 
the Cross, and received the renewal of his vows. Three 
times at Verdi, at Ferentino, at San Germano, he 
alleged delaj s ; the Cliureli in her iiaiulgence accepted' 
his excuses. At San Germano he made a covenant, 
which he swore by his soul to accomplish ; if not, he 
incurred by his OAvn consent the most awful excoiUf 
munieation. How has he fulfilled that covenant? 
When many thousands of pilgrims, depending on his 
solemn promises, w'cre asstmibled in the port (^Brundu- 
siuni, ho detained the armament so long, under the 
burning summer heats, in that region of death, in that 
pestilent atmosphere, that a great part of the pilgrims 
perislied, tlie noble Landgrave of Thuringia, the Bishops 
of Augsburg and Angers. At length, when the ships 
began to return from the Holy Land, the pilgrims em- 
biU’ked on board of them, on the Nativity of the Blessed' 
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Vitgngi, expecting the Emperor td Join ^ir fleet Bat 
he,, brea3dng all his promises, bursting every bdnd^, 
trampling under foot the fear of God, despising all 
reverence for Christ Jesus, scorning the censures of the 
Church, deserting the Christian army, abandoning 
the Holy Land to the Unbelievers, to his own disgrao© 
and that of all Christendom, withdrew to the luxuries 
and wonted delights of his kingdom, seeking to palliate 
liis offence by frivolous excuses of simulated sickness.* 
‘‘Behold, and see if ever sorrow was like unto the^ 
sorrow” of th'‘ Apostolic Pontiff. The Pope describeai^ 
in pathetic terms the state of the Holy Land ; attri-- 
butes to the base intrigues of Frederick with the Un- 
believers, the fatal issue of the treaty of Darnietta; 
“but for him, Jerusalem might have been recovered in 
exchange for that city. That we may not be esteemed 
as dumb dogs, who dare not bark, or fear to take ven- 
geance on him, the Emperor Frederick, who has 
catUsed such ruin to the people of God, we proclaim the 
said Emperor excommunicate ; we command you to 
publish this our excommunication throughout the 
realm ; and to declare, tliat in case of his contumacy, 
we shall proceed to still more awful censures. We 
trust, however, that he will see his own shame ; and 
return to the mercy of his mother the Chm'ch, having 
given ample satisfaction for all his guilt.” 


* Compare with this statement 
Frederick’s own account, published to 
the world three months after. Both 
he and the Landgiave had been ill ; 
both had a relapse; both retuined to 
Otranto, where the Landgrave died. 
^^Praeterea nondam resumptX con- 
▼alescentia, galeas ingressi sum us, nos 
tt dilectus consanguineus nosier Laut- 


gravius, vestigia pra^cedentium secuti, 
Ubi tanta subito mvasit utrumque 
tuibatio, quod et nos in gravjo)rem 
decuhulius recidivam, et idem Lant- 
gravius post accessum nostimm j^ud 
Idroutum de medio, proh dolor ! esijt 
ereptus.”— Epist. Frederic. If 
was untrue, it was a most audadoua 
and easily confuted uptrqth. 
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/nei/eight months before he uttered the fulminating 
'decree; in which some truth is so confounded and 
kneaded up with falsehood and exaggeration ; and there 
is so much of reckless wrath, such want of calm, 
statesman-like dignity, such deliberate, almost artful 
determination to make the worst of everything. The 
passionate old man might seem desperately to abandon 
all hopes of future success in the Holy Land ; and to 
take vindictive comfort in heaping all the blame on 
^Frederick.®' 

Gregory returned to Home; rred(irirdv had already 
sent ambassadors solemnly to assert that liis illness was 
real and unfeigned, the Bishops of Bari and Reggio, and 
Heginald of Spoleto. . By one account, the Pope refused 
to admit them to his presence : at all events he repelled 
them with tin? utmost scorn, and so persisted in branding 
the Emperor in the fiice of Christendom as a hypocrite 
and a liar/*^ 

Twice again, on St, Martin’s Day and on Christmas 
Day, the Pope, amid all the assembled hierarchy, re- 
newed and confirmed the excommunication. Frederick 
treated the excommunication itself with utter contempt; 
either through love or fear the clergy of tliak:ingdom of, 
Naples performed as usual all the sacred Offices. At 
Capua he held a Diet of all the Barons of Apulia ; he 
assessed a tiix on both the kingdoms for an expedition 
to the Holy Land, appointed for the ensuing May. He 

• *‘Hlc rOregorius IX.) t-anquam ; tone, declaring that the Pope had been 
BUperbus pnmo anno pontiiicatus sui blamed for the mansuetude of his 
ooepit excommunicare Fiedericum Ira- proceedings; because he had not also 
pefatorein pro causis fiivolis et falsis.'’ censuied him for many acts of tyranny 
—Abb. Urspergen*^. p. 247. and invasion on the rights of th# 

*» There is a letter to Frederick, Church in Naples and Sicily, 
footed in Kaynaldus, in the milder 
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tsummctaed an assemblage of all bis Italian snbjeots to 
meet at Bavenna, to take counsel ibr this common Cm* 
sode. From Capua came forth his defiant appeal to 
Christendom.® In tliis appeal Frederick replied to tho 
unmeasured language of the Pope in language not less 
unmeasured. He addressed all the Povereigns of Chris*^ 
tendom; he urged them to a league of all temporal 
Kings to oppose this oppressive league of the Pope and 
the Hierarchy. Ho declared that he liad been pre^ 
vented from accomplishing liis vow, not, as the Pope 
falsely averred, l»y frivolous excuses, but by serious ill-* 
ness; he appealed to the faithful witness in Heaven for 
his veracity ; he declared his fixed determination, im* 
mediately that God should restore him to health, to 
proceed on that holy expedition. “ The end of all is at 
hand; the Christian charity which should rule and 
maintain all things is dried up in its fountain not in its 
streams, not in its branches, but in its stem. Has not 
the unjust interdict of the Pope reduced the Count of 
Toulouse and many other princes to servitude? Did 
not Innocent III. (this he especially addressed to King 
Henry of England) urge the noble Barons of England 
to insurrection against John, as the enemy of the 
Church ? But no sooner had the humiliated King 
sul)jected his realm, like a dastard, to the See of Rome, 
than, having sucked the fat of the land, he abandoned 
those Barons to shame, ruin, and death. Such is the 
way of Rome, under words as smooth as oil and honey 
lies hid the rapacious blood-sucker: the Church of 
Rome, as though she w^ere the true Church, calls herself 
my mother and my nurse, while all her acts have been 
those of a stepmother. The whole w^orld pays tribute 


« Rich, de San Gcmt. 
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0 ^%he kvarioe of the Romans. JEler liOgates traypi 
aWt through all lands, with * full powers of ban li^d 
ititerdiOt and excommunication, not to sow the seed of 
! the word of God, but to extort money, to reap what 
they have not sown. They spare not the holy churches* 
nor the sanctuary of the 2K)or, nor tlie rights of the 
prelates. The primitive Church, founded on poverty 
and simplicity, brouglit fortli numberless Saints : she 
rested on no foundation, hut that which hud been laid 
by our Lord Jesus Christ. TheEomaus are now rolling 
in wealth ; what wonder that the walls of the Church 
are undermined to the base, and threaten utter ruin?'*** 
The Emj)eror concluded with tlie solemn admonition to 
all temporal Sovereign's to make common cause against 
the common adversary : Your house is in danger when 
that of your neighbour is on fire.” But in all this strife 
of counter proclamations, the advantage was with the 
Pope. Almost every 2iul2)it in Christendom might pro* 
pagate to the end of the earth the Pai)al lulminations: 
every wandering friar might repeat them in the ears of 
men. The Emperor’s vindication, the Imperial ban 
against the ro2)e, miglit be transmitted to Imperial 
officers, to munioi[)al magistrates, even to friendly pre- 
lates or monks : they might be read in diets or burgher 
meetings, be affixed on town-hails or market pJ|tces, but 
among a people who could not read ; who would tremble 
to hear them.® 

^ Matth. Paris, sub ann. 1228. riihpiunerie ne pouvaieiit que diffi* 
-Written no doubt at the end of cilement se faire entendre des masses 

1227, Pec. G; re^'eived in England m | populaiies. Danscette lutte de parola 

1228. TavanUige devoit rester au Saint Si^ge, 
• ‘♦ITailleurs les moyens de pub- puisque la chaire dont il disposait 

lidtd feciles et puissans dans les mains ctait ia seule tiibune de ce temps,”-^^ 
du Pape, etaient piesque nuls dans Cheirier,‘Lutte des Papes et des Em 
eelles d^ prmoes sdculiers, .qui avant pereurs,iL p. 239. 
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Yef the Emperor had allies, more dangerotis to thar^^ 
Pope than the remote Sovereigns of Christendom# 
•Gregory, on his return from Anagiii, had been re(*eived 
in Eome with the acclamations of the clergy, and part 
at least of the people. But in Eome there had always 
been a strong Imperialist party, a paity ho>itiIe to the 
ruling Pontiff. Gregory had already demolished the' 
palaces and castle towers of some of the Eonian nobles, 
which obstructed his \ lew, and no doubt threatened his 
security in the Lateran : ^ he had met with no open re- 
sistance, but such tilings were not done in Eome without 
more dangerous secret murmurs. Frederick, by timely 
succours during a famine in the last wmtor, had won the 
hearts of many of the populace, lie had made himself 
friends, especially among the powerful Frangipani, by 
acts of prodigal geniiwity. He had purchased the 
lands of the heads of that family, and granted them 
back without fine as Imperial fiefs. The Frangipanis 
became the sworn liegemen of the Emperor’s family. 
Boffrid of Bene vm to, a famous professor of Jurispru- 
dence in Bologna, appeared in Eome and read in public, 
with the consent of the Senate and f>eople of Eome, the 
vindication of the Emperor. 

Oil Thursday in the Holy Week the Pope proceeded 
to his more tremendous censures on the im- March 23. 
penitent Frederick. “His crimes had now eMommu- 
accumulated in fearful measure. To the triple a d ms. 
offence, which he had committed in the breach of the 
treaty of San Germano — that he had neither passed 
the sea to the Holy Land, nor armed and despatched 
the stipulated number of knights at his own cost, nor 
furnished the sums of money according to his obUgatiou 


* Card. Arrs^oQ. m Vito. 
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^were added other offences. He had prevented the 
lM*chbishop of Tarento from entering his See ; he had 
B0ized all the estates held by tlie Knights Templars and 
Knights of St. John within his realm ; he liad broken 
the treaty entered into and guaranteed by the See of 
Borne with the Count of Celano and Rtgiiiald of Acerra; 
he had deprived the Count Roger, thougli lie liad taken 
the Cross, of his followers and of his lands, and thrown 
his son into prison, and had refused to release him at 
tlie rejiresentation of the Holy See.” All these were^ 
in Fre<lerick’s estimation, his rebellious subjects, visited 
with just and lawful penalties. Th(‘S(‘ aggravated crimes 
— for crimes they were assumed to be on the irrefrag- 
able grounds of Papal accusation — calk'd for aggravated 
censures. The Pope declared ovory place in which 
Frederick might be, under interdict ; all divine offices 
were at once to cease ; all who dared to ct'lebrate such 
offices were deprived of their functions and of their 
benefices. If he himself should dare to forf*e his way 
into the ceremonies of the Clmrch he was threatened 
with something worse. If he did not desist from the 
oppression of the chimches and of ecclesiastical persons, 
if he did not cease from tramjding under foot the eccle- 
siastical liberties, and from ti-eatijig the excommuni- 
cation with contempt, all his subjects were at once 
absolved from their allegiance. He was menaced with 
the loss of his fief, the kingdom of Naj)le8, which he 
held from, and for which he hud done homage to, the 
See of Rome. The holy eenanonies passed away undis- 
turbed ; but on the Wednesday in Easter w eek, while 
the Pope was celebrating the mass, there was suddenly j, 
dn^^rom ^ fierce cry, a howl as Gregory describes 

Kome. it ; and the whole populace rose i];i insurrec- 
tion* The storm ^ as for a time allayed ; but after 
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is^me weeks Gregory found it necesefeury to leave Bpme^ 
He retired first to Eieti, afterwards, to Perugia * t 

Frederick, in the mean time, although imder e^coxxkr 
nmnication, celebrated his Easter with great 
pomp and rejoicing at BaroH. Tidings had 
arrived of liigli importance from the Holy Lau<L 
Gregory had received, and had promulgated throughout 
Christendom, the most doleful accoimts of the stale of 
the Cliribtians in Palestine. A letter addres^ied to the 
Pope by Gerold the Patriarch, Peter Archbishop of 
CsBsarea (the P'>|>e’s Legate), the Archbishop of Nar- 
boniie, the Bishops of Winchester and Exeter, the Grand 
Masters of the Templars and of 8t. John, announced, 
that no sooner had the news of the Emperor's abandon- 
ment of the Crusade arrived in Syria, than the pilgrims, 
to the number of forty thousand, re-embarked for the 
West. Only eight hundred remained, who w"<^re re- 
tained with difficulty, and w^ere only kept up to the 
high pitch of enthusiasm by the promise of the Luke of 
Limbourg, then at the head of the army, to break the . 
existing treaties, and march at once upon Jerusalem. 
On the otlier hand, a letter from Thomas Count of 
Acerra, the Lieutenant of Frederick in the Holy Laud, 
who now held the city of Ptolemais, anuounced the 
death of the Sultan Moadhin of Hamascus.*' Moadhiu 
was the most formidable enemy of the Christians he 
had been at the head of a powerful army ; his implacable 
hatred of the Christians had brought all the more ^variike 
Saracens under his banner : he had destroyed many of 
the strongholds, which, if in the power of the Crusaders, 

ff Rich. San Gerlii. “ Quocirca turpiter extra civitatem.” — Coui^aJ.*' , 
hdem (the Franfjfipa as) reversi cum Ursperg, Compare Vit. Greg. IX. 

^apa rursus excoinmunicaret impera- ^ The Christians called him 
torem, feoerunt ut a popuio pelleretur racUA.- San Genn. 

VOl*. VI. 
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be of military importance: he had subjected 
Jerusalem itself to further ravage. 

AU the acts of Frederick now showed his determina 
'Frederick tioH to embark before the spring was passed 
for the Holy Land. He would convince the 
world, the Pope himself, of his sincerity. Already had 
he despatched considerable reinforcements to the Count 
of Acerra ; the taxes for the armament were levied with 
rigour; the army which was to accompany him was 
drawn together from all quarters. The death of the 
Apnu 1228. Empress loiante in childbirth did not delay 
Baroii. ^ these warlike proceedings. To Baroli he sum- 
moned all the magnates of the kingdom, to hear his 
final instructions, to witness his last will and testament, 
in case he should not return alive from his expedition. 
No building could contain the vast assemblage : a tri- 
bune was raised in the open air, from which the Im- 
perial mandates were read aloud. He exhorted all the 
barons and prelates with their liegemen to live at peace 
among themselves, as in the happy days of William II. 
Eeginald Duke of Spoleto was ai^pointed Bailiff* ot the 
realm ; his elder son Henry was declared heir both oi 
the Empire and of the kingdom of Sicily;* if he died 
without heirs, then Conrad; afterwards any surviving 
son of Frederick by a lawful wife. This, his last will, 
could only be annulled by a later authentic testament. 
The Duke of Spoleto, the Grand Justiciary Henry de 
Morro, and others of the nobles, swore to the execution 
of this solemn act. 

The more determined Frederick appeared to fulfil his 
vow, the more resolute became the Pope in his hostility. 
He had interdicted the payment of all taxes to the ex« 


* Bie. de Sin Germ. p. 
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e<mmunicated sovereign by all the prelates, moiiasteiies* 
and ecclesiastics of hia realm*^ Pilgrims who passed 
the Alps to join the army were plundered by the Lom- 
* bards ; at the instigation (so, no doubt, it was falsely 
rumoured, but the falsehood is significant) of the Pope 
himself.™ The border of the Neapolitan kingdom was 
violated by the Pope’s subjects of Eieti ; the powerful 
Lords of Polito in the Capitanata renounced their alle^ 
giance to the King. Frederick went down to Bmndu- 
sium ; his fleet, only of twenty galleys, rode off the 
island of St. Andrew.® Messengers from the Pope 
arrived peremptorily inhibiting his embarkation on 
the Crusade tiU he should have given satisfaction to 
the Church, and been released from her ban. Frederick 
paid no attention to tlie mandate ; he sailed to Otranto; 
as he left that harbour, he sent the Archbishop of Bari 
and Count Henry of Malta to the Pope, to demand the 
abrogation of the interdict: they were rejected with 
scorn by Gregory.® 

Frederick set sail with his small armament of twenty 
gallejs, which contained at most six hundred predenck 
knights, more, the Pope tauntingly declared, 
like a pirate than a great sovereign. He could not 
await, perhaps he had no inclination to place himself 
at the head of a great Crusade, assembled from all 
quarters of the world, and so involve himself in a long 
war which he could not abandon without disgrace. He 
could not safely withdraw the main part of his forces, 
and expose his kingdom of Naples to the undisguised 
hostility of the Pope, with malcontents of all classes, 

Ric. de San Germ, » Urspei^en, sub ann. 1228. 

• Jordanus, m Rayiiald. sub ann. Andreas Dandolo, apud Munton, si 
544. June or July. 

• Bqif, Gregor., quoted by Von Ramner, p. 445. 
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f especially the clergy, whom he had been foreed to keep 
with a strong hand. He was still in secret intel-^ 
%gence with the Sultan of Egypt, still hoped to acquire 
by peaceful negotiations what his predecessors had not 
been able to secure by war.^ Frederick, after a prospe- 
rous voyage, landed at Cyi)rus : there, by acts 
of violence and treachery (the only account of 
these transactions is from hostile writers) he wrested the 
tutelage of the young King from John of Ibelin, whom 
he invited to a banquet, treated with honour as his own 
near kinsman, and then compelled to submit to his 
terms- But as the young King was cousin to his Em- 
press lolante, his interference, which was solicited by 
some of the leading men in the island, may Jia^ e rested 
on some asserted right as nearest of kin.*^ From Cyprus 
he sailed to Ftolemais (Acre) : he was received with the 
AtiHoie- utmost demonstrations of ioy. The remnant 

iuiaIs 

Sept 7. of the pilgrims who had not returned to Europe 
welcomed their tardy deliverer as about to lead them to 
conquest; the clergy and the people came forth in 
long processions; tlie Knights of tlie Temple and St 
John knelt before the Emperor and kissed his knee; 
but (inauspicious omen !) the clergy refused the kiss of 
peace, and declined all iiitc'rcourse with one under the 
ban of the Church.^ At the head of a great force 
Frederick might have found it diCScult to awe into con- 
cord the conflicting factions Avhich divided the Christians 
in the Holy Land : they seemed to suspend their 
^^rick mutual animosities in their common jealousy 
*»ept.7. of Frederick. The old estrangement of the 
clergy quickened rajndly into open hostih'ty. The 

f See above, p. 100. | mothei of the Empress. 

< The mother of Henry cf Cyprus ' Matth. Paris. Hrspengeot. auk 
was half-sister to Maiia lolante, the ano. 
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^JLive ihatted of the Pope ha4 histantljr putsaed the 
Ejmpeapor, evea faster than his own flee^ to the Holy 
•Land. Two Franciscan friars had been despatched ia a 
fast sailing bark, to proclaim to the Eastern Christians 
that he was still under excommunication ; that all were 
to avoid him as a profane person. The l^atriarch, the 
two Grand IJlabters of the Ordei-s, were to take measures 
that the Crusade was not desecrated by being under the 
banner of an excommunicated man, lest the affairs of 
the Christians sliould bo imperilled. The Master of 
the Teutonic was to take the command of the 

German and Lombard pilgrims; liicliard the Marshal 
and Otho Peliard of the troops of the kingdoms of 
Jerusalem and Cyprus ; in liis own camp the Emperor 
was to be witliout power, nothing was to be done in his 
name.® 

The Knights Templars and Kniglits of the Hospital 
hardly required to be stimulated by tlie Papal opposition or 
censures to the hatred of Fredei’ick. These the Tom- ' 
associations, frpm bands of gallant knights FiSIpitoiiora. 
vowed to protect the pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre, 
and to perform other Christian services, had rapidly 
grown into powerful Orders, with vast possessions in 
every Christian kingdom ; and, themselves not strong 
enough to maintain the kingdom of Jerusalem, were 
jealous of all others. As yet they were stern bigots, 
and had not incurred those suspicions which darkened 
around them at a later period in their history. Fre- 
derick had placed them under severe control, with all 
the other too zealous partisans of the Church, in his 
realm of Naples and Sicily. This was one of the acts 
which appears throughout among the charges of tyrau^ 


Bichard de Saa G«rmano p. lOOa 
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nieal maladministration in the Apulian kingdom* 3?hese 
%digions Orders claimed the same exemptions, the same 
i&mnnities, with other ecclesiastics : the mere fact that 
they were submitted to the severe and impartial taxa- 
tion of Frederick would to them be an intolerable 
grievance. Their unruly murmurs, if not resistance, 
would no doubt provoke the haughty sovereign; his 
haughtiness would rouse theirs to still more inflexible 
ojiposition. Perhaps Frederick’s favour to the Teutonic 
Order might further exasperate their jealousy. They 
had already filled the ears of the Pope with their 
clamours against Thomas of Acerra, the Lieutenant of 
Frederick. Gregory had proclaimed to Christendom, 
to France where the Templars were in great power, 
that the worthy vicegerent of Frederick, that minister 
of Mahomet who scrupled not to employ his impious 
Saracens of Nocera against Christians and Churchmen 
in his Apulian kingdom, had openly taken part with the 
unbelievers against these true soldiers of the Cross,*’’ 
The Saracens, when the suspension of arms was at an 
end, had attacked a post of the Knights Templars, and 
had carried off a rich booty. The Templars had pur- 
sued the marauders, and rescued part of the 8j)oil ; when 
Thomas of Acerra appeared at the head of his troops, 
and, instead of siding with the Christians, had (xjimpelled 
them to restore the booty to the Infidels. Such was 
their version of this affair,^ eagerly accredited by the 
Pope. It is more probable that the Lieutenant of the 
Emperor acted as General of the Christian forces ; and 
that this whole proceeding was in violation of his orders, 


* Gregory to the Legate in France, in Matth, Paris. Compare 

Uugo PlagK where the Marshal Richai’d is represented as in command oi 
the pilgi-ims. 
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m it dearly oa both of the eadsrtiijig ire^y^ 
The Knights Templars and Hospitillers held theihselves 
as entirely independent powers j fought or refused to 
fight according to their own will and judgement; formed 
no part of one great Christian army : were amenable, in 
their o\vn estimation, to no superior military rule. If 
they had refused obedience to the Lieutenant of the 
Emperor or the King of Jerusalem, they were not likely 
to receive commands from one under excommunication# 
Frederick himself soon experienced their utter con** 
tumacy. He mraanded them to evacuate a castle 
called the Castle of the Pilgrims, which he wished to 
garrison with his own troops. The Templars closed the 
gates in his face, and insultingly told him to go his way, 
or he might find himself in a place from whence he 
would not be able to make his way.'^ 

Frederick, however, with the main army of the pilgrims 
was in high popularity ; they refused not to march under 
his standard ; he appeared to approve of their deter* 
mination to break off the treaty, and to advance at once 
upon J erusalem. Frederick, to avoid this perpetual col- 
lision with his enemies, pitched his camp at Kecordana, 
some distance without the gates of Ptolemais. He then 
determined to take possession of Joppa (Jaffa), and to 
build a strong fortress in that citj". He summoned all 
the Christian forces to join him in this expedition. The 
Templars peremptorily refused, if the war was to be 
carried on, and the orders issued to the camp, in the 
name of the exc,ommunicated Emperor. Frederick com- 
menced his march without them ; but mistrusting the 
small number of his forces, was obliged to submit that 
all orders should be issued in the name of God and ol 
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01wis*iauity. f*red^rick’6 occupation of Sopptky the pari 
aie^est to Jerusalem, was not only to obtain possession 
; a^ity in wliieh he should be more completely master 
than ill Ptolemais, and to strengthen the Christian 
cause by the erection of a strong citadel; but as the 
jealous vigilance of his enemies discerned, to bring 
himself into closer neighbourhood with the Sultan of 
Egypt. Jvaineel, the Babylonian Sultan, as he was 
galled from the Egyptian Babylon (Cairo), was en^ 
Camped in great force near Gaza. The old amity, and 
more than the amity, something like a close league 
between the Sultan of Egypt and the Emperor Fre- 
derick, now appeared almost in its full maturity. 
Already, soon after the loss of Bamietta and its re- 
covery from the dis(*omfited Christians, Sultan Kameel 
had sent his embassy to Frederick, avowedly because 
he was acknowledged to be .the greatest of the Christian 
powers, and in Sicily rided over Mohammedan subjects 
with mildness, if not with favour. The interchange of 
presents had b(‘en such as became two such sj)lendid 
sovereigns.’^ Th(3 secret of their negotiations, carried 
on by llie mission of the Archbisliop of Palermo to 
Cairo, of Fakreddin the favourite of Sultan Kameel to 
Sicily, could bo no secret to the watchful emissaries of 
the Ibpc. 

There had boon mortid feud between Malek Kameel 
of Egypt and Malek Moadhin of Damascus. Malek 
Moadhinhad called in the formidable aid of Gelal-eddin, 
the Sultan of Kliarismia, who had made great conquests 
in Georgia, the Greater Armenia, and Northern Syria. 
Sultan Kameel laid not scrupled to seek the aid of the 
Christian against Moadhin ; no doubt to Frederick the 


Sm the Arabian history of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, 
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lure wa# tlia peaceful estabKdmebt of tlife kingdom ct 
Jerusalein, in close alliance witib the' Egyptian 
-On the death of Moadhin the Damascene, Sultan 
Kmeel had marched at once into Syria, occupied Jeru- 
salem, and the whole southern district : lie threatened 
to seize the whole dominions of Moadhin. But a third 
brother, Malek Ashraf, Princt. of Khelath, Edessa, and 
Haran on the Euphrates, took up the cause of Davids 
the young son of Moadhin. The Christians, reinforced 
by Frederick’s first armament under Thomas of AcerriJ 
upon this had tal .ni a more threatening attitude ; had 
begun to rebuild ISidoii, to man other fortresses, and to 
make hostile incursions. Sultan Kameel affected great 
dread of their power: he addressed a letter to his 
brother Ashraf, expressing his fears lest, to the disgrace 
of the Moliammedan name, tlie Christians should wrest 
Jerusalem, tlie great conquest of Saladin, from the 
hands of the true believers. Ashraf was deceived, or 
chose to be deceived ; he abandoned the cause of the 
young Sultan of Damascus ; he agreed to share in his 
spoils ; Sultan Kameel was to remain in Palestine master 
of Jerusalem, to oppose the Cliristians; while Ashraf 
undertook the siege of Damascus, Suc;h was the state 
of affairs when Frederick suddenly landed at Ptolemais* 
Sultan Kameel repented that he had invited him ; he 
had sought an ally, he feared a master. The name of 
the Great Christian Emperor spread terror among the 
whole Mohammedan population.® Had Frederick, even 
though he had brought so inconsiderable a force, at 
once been recognised as the head of the Crusade ; had 
he been joined cordially by the Knights of the Temple 
and of the Hos}jital, his name had still been imposing 
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Inight have dictated his own terms. The dissensioDusi 

the Christians were fatal — dissensions which could 
be disguised from the sagacious Mohammedans. 

Almost the first act' of King Frederick on his arrival 
in Palestine was an embassy, of Balian Prince of Tyre 
a'nd Thomas of Acerra his Lieutenant, to the camp of 
his old ally Sultan Kameel ; they were received with 
great pomp ; the army drawn up in array. The em- 
bassy returned to Ptolemais with a huge elephant and 
Other costly presents. The negotiations began at the 
camp of Recordana; they were continued at Joppa. 
The demands of Frederick were no less than the abso- 
lute surrender of Jerusalem and all the adjacent dis- 
tricts ; the restoration of his kingdom to its full extent. 
The Sultan, as much in awe of the zealots of Moham- 
medanism as Frederick of the zealots of Christianity, 
alleged almost insuperable difficulties. The Emir Fak- 
reddin, the old friend of Frederick, and another named 
Shems Eddin. were constantly in the Christian camp. 
They not merely treated with the accomplished Em- 
peror, who spoke Arabic fluently, on the subjects of 
their mission, but discussed all the most nrofound ques- 
tions of science and philosophy. Sultan i\.ameel affected 
the character of a patron of learning; Frederick ad- 
dressed to him a number of those philosophic enigmas 
which exercise and delight the ingenious Oriental mind. 
Their intercourse was compared to that of the Queen of 
Sheba and Solomon. There were other Eastern amuse- 
ments not so becoming the Christian Emperor. Chris- 
tie Radies met the Mohammedan delegates at feasts, it 
vHw with naadvaiitage to their virtue. Among the 
SiTO-n’s presents was a bevy of dancing girls, whose 
graceful feats the Emperor beheld with too great in- 
terest, and was not, it was said, insensible to their beauty; 
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^The Eaiperor wore the Saracen he becaine, in' 

J&e estimation of the stem Churchm^, a Saracem* 

^ The treaty dragged slowly on. Sultan Eameel could 
net be ignorant of the hostihty against Frederick in the 
Christian camp : if he had been ignorant, the knowledge 
would have been forced upon him. The Emperor, by 
no means superior even to the superstition of the land, 
had determined to undertake a pilgrimage almost alone, 
and in a woollen robe, to bathe in the Jordan. The 
Templars wrote a letter to betray his design to the 
Sultan, that he might avail himself of this opportunity 
of seizing and making Frederick prisoner, or even of 
putting him to death. The Sultan sent the Negotintions 

f With Sultaa 

letter to the Emperor.^ Jb rom all these causes, Kameei. 
the tone of the Sult^in naturally rose, that of Frederick 
was lowered, by the treason of which he was obliged to 
dissemble his knowledge, as he could not revenge it. 
Eastern interpreters are wont to translate all demands 
made of their sovereigns into humble petitions. The 
Arabian historian has thus, perhaps, selecting a few 
sentences out of a long address, toned down the Words 
of Frederick to Sultan Kameei to abject supplication. 

I am thy friend. Thou art not ignorant that I am 
the greatest of the Kings of the West. It is thou that 
hast invited me to tliis land ; the Kings and the Pope 
are well informed of my journey. If I return having 
obtained nothing, I shall forfeit all consideration with 

» “Quod cum maxima verecundia Gum quibus idem princeps bajaa 
leferimus et rubore, Imperaton Sol- mundi vigiliis, potationibus, et iiultt- 
danus audiens quod secundum morem mentis, et omni modo Saracenus se 
Saracenicum se haberet, misit canta- gerebat.” — Epist. Gerold. apud Eay* 
trices quse et saltatrices dicuntur, et nald. 1229, v. 

joculatones, personas ijtiidem non solum •» Matthew Paris, and the Aiablai 
infames verum etiam de quibus inter historians in Keinaud, p. 429. Addi 
Cibristianos haben mentio non debebat. tion to Michaud. 
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f . And after all, Jerusalem, it not the birthplace 
the Christian religion ? and We you not destroyed 
? It is in tlie lowest state of ruin ; o^t of your good** 
Bess surrender it to me as it is, that I may be able to 
lift up my head among the kings of Christendom. I re- 
nounce at once all advantages which I may obtain from 
it.” To Fakreddin, in more intimate converse, he 
acknowledgtnl, according to another Eastern account, 
*‘My object in coming hither was not to deliver the 
Holy City, but to maintain my estimation among the 
Franks.” He had before made large demands of com- 
mercial privileges, the exemption of tribute for his 
merchants in the ports of Alexandria and Eosetta. The 
terms actually obtained, at their lowest amount, belie 
this humiliating petition. The whole negotiation was a 
profound secret to all but Frederick and the immediate 
adherents to whom he condescended to communi- 
cate it. 

At length Frederick summoned four Syrian Barons; 
Feb 11 explained to them that the state of his 
affairs, the utter exhaustion of his finances, 
made it impossible for him to remain in the Holy Land. 
There were still stronger secret reasons for hastening 
the conclusion of the treaty. A fast-sailing vessel had 
been despatclied to Joppa, which announced that the 
Papal army had broken into Apulia, and were laying 
waste the whole land, and threatened to wrest from 
Frederick Ids beloved kingdom of Sicily. The Sultan 
of Babylon, he told the l^larons, had offered to surrender 
Jerusalem, and other advantageous conditions. He 
demanded their advice. The Barons replied that under 
Terms of circumstances it might be well to accept 
treaty. terms; but they insisted on the right/Of 

fortifying the w^alls of Jerusalem. . The Emperor 
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^ of the Templo aiid the 

HospitSrlind the English Bishops of Winohest^ and 
TExeter ; he made the same statment to tliem. They 
answered that no such treaty could be made witliout 
the assent of the Patriarch of Jerubalem, in his double 
capacity as head of the Syrian Church and Legate of 
the Pope. Frederick superciliously replied that he 
could dispense with tlie assent of the* Patriarch. Gerold, 
before his adversary, became his most implacable foe* 
One week after the first interview the tieaty was 
signed : there i ^ innch discrepancy in the ar- 
tides between the Mohammedan and Christian 
accounts; the Mohammedans restrict, the Christians 
enlarge the concessions. The terms transmitted by the 
Patriarch to the Poi)e, translated from the Arabic into 
the French, were these : — T. The entire surrender of 
Jerusalem to the Emperor and his Prefects. II Except 
the site of the Temple, occupied by the Mosque of Omar, 
which remained absolutely in the power of the Saracens: 
they held the keys of the gates. III. The Saracens were 
to have free access as pilgrims to perform their devo- 
tions at Bethlehem. IV. Devout Christians were only 
permitted to enter and pray within tlie precincts of the 
Temple on certain conditions. V. All wrong committed 
by one Saracen upon another in Jerusalem was to be 
judged before a Mussulman tribunal. Yl. The Em- 
peror was to give no succour to any Frank or Saracen, 
who should be engaged in war against the Saracens, or 
suffer any violation of the truca VII. The Empotor 
was to recall all who were engaged in any invasion of 
the territory of the Sultan of Egypt, and prohibit to the 
utmost of his power every violation of such territory. 
VIIL In casf^ of such violation of the treaty, the Em- 
peror was to espouse and defend the cause of the SultaJSi 
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of E^ypt IX. Tripoli, Antioch, Karft, and theif 
dependencies welre not included in this treaty.® 

The German pilgrims rejoiced without disguise at this 
easy accomplishment of their vows ; they were eager to 
set out to offer their devotions in the Holy Sepulchre. 
Frederick himself determined to accomplish liis own 
Frederick in pilgrimage, aud to assume in his capital the 
Mlrchu.' crown of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Attended 
by the faithful Master of the Teutonic Knights, Herman 
of Salza, and accompanied by Shems Eddin, the Saracen 
Kadi of Naplous, he arrived on the eve of Sunday, the 
19th of March, in Jerusalem : he took up his lodging in 
the neighbourhood of the Temple, now a Mohammedan 
mosque, under the guardianship of the Kadi ; there were 
fears lest he should be attacked by some Mohammedan 
fanatic, But the Emperor had not arrived in Jerusalem 
before the Archbishop of Ceesarea appeared with instruc- 
tions from the Patriarch of Jerusalem to declare him 
under excommunication, and to place the city of Jeru- 
salem under ihe ban. Even the Sepulchre of the Lord 
was under interdict j the prayers of the pilgrims oven in 
that holiest place were forbidden, or declared unholy. 
No Christian rite could be celebrated befure the Chris- 
tian Emperor, and that disgrace was inflicted in the 
face of all the Mohammedans ! 

Immediately on his arrival th(^ Emperor visited the 
Church of the Holy S<*pulclu’c. The church was silent: 


® These articles are obviously incom- ' the right of the Emperor to rebuild 
plete; they do not desenbe the extent , the wall'* of Jerubalem ; nor of the 
of the concessions, which, acconling ! condition that the Saracens were only 
to other statements, included, with i to enter Jerusalem unarmed, and not to 
Jerusalep|i« Bethlehem, Nazaieth, and ' pass tlie night within the walls. The 
the whole ^district between Jopp.i aud , imporLuit stipulation of the surrender 
Jerusalem'. There is nothing said, if , cf all Christian piisoners without 
aiiythii^|^j|ii6 definitively agreed, as to ransom is al^^ogclher omitted. 
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uot a priest appeared: during bis stay no onass waa 
celebrated within the city or in the suburbs. An 
English Dominican, named Walter, performed one soli- 
tary service on the morning of the Sunday. Frederick 
proceeded again in great pomp and in all his imperial 
apparel to the Church of the Sepulchre. JSo prelate, 
no priest of the Church of Jerusalem was there who 
ventured to utter a blessing. lire Archbishops of 
Palermo and of Capua wore present, but seem coronation cV 
to have taken no part in the ceremony. The 
imperial crown m as placed on the high altar ; Frederick 
took it up and with his own hands placed it on his 
head. The Master of the Teutonic Order delivered an 
address in the name of the Emperor, which was read in 
Cerman, in French, in Latin, and in Italian. It ran in 
this strain : It is wtII known that at Aix-la-Chapelle 
I took the Cross of my own free will. Hitherto in- 
superable difficulties have impeded the fulfilment of my 
vow. I acquit the Pope for his hard judgement of me 
and for my excommimication : in no other way could he 
escape the blasphemy and evil report of men. I excul- 
pate him further for his writing against me to Palestine 
in so L'ostile a spirit, for men had rumoured that I had 
levied my army not against the Holy Land, but to 
invade the Papal States. Had the Pope known my real 
design, he would have written not against me, but in my 
favour : did he know how many are acting here to the 
prejudice of Cliristianity, he would not pay so much 

respect to their eompl^ijits and representations 

I would willingly do all which shall expose those real 
enemies and false friends of Christ who delight in dis- 
cord, and so put them to shame by the restoration 
of peace and unity. I will not now tliink of the high 
estate which is my lot on earth, but humble myself 
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tefbl^ God to whom I owe my elevation, and before 
htm who is his Vicar upon earth.” The Empetor 
returned through the streets wearing the crown Of 
Jerusalem. The same day he visitt^d the site of the 
Temple, whei'con stood the Mosrpio of Omar. 

The zealous Mohammedans were in bitter disjdeasure 
with Frederick, as having obtained from their easy 
Sultan tlie possession of the Holy City; yet their reii*- 
gious priile watched all his actions, and construed every 
wor<! act into a contempt of the Ohristian faith, and 
his respc<'t, if not more than respi‘ct, I’or Islam. Tine 
Emir Shems Eddin, so writes tlu* Arabi(^ historian, had 
issued rigid orders tliat iiothiiig should bo doiu* whicli 
could oifend the Emperor. The house ^liere the 
Lini)eror slept was just below the minaret from which 
the IVfuezzin was wont to pro(‘]aim llu' hour of prayer. 
But in Jerusalem the Muezzin did mor(‘. lie reful 
certain verses of tlu' Kurrm ; on that niglit the‘ text, 
“ IIow' is it ])ossible that God had for bis son Jt\sus the 
son of Mary?” The Kadi took alarm; la^ silenced 
altogether the officious Muezzin. The Em})Hror listened 
in vain for that sound which in the silent niglit is so 
solemn and impressive. II inquired tin. reason of this 
silence, whi(;h had contiiiiied for two days. The Kadi 
gave the real cause, the f<“>r of offending the Cliristiaii 
Emperor. “ You are wrong/’ said Frtideriek, “ to 
neglect on my account }our duty, your law, and your 
religion. By God, if yon should visit me in my realm, 


^ II this IS the genuine .'.jw'eeh, | chat us excusando malitiam suam et 

published Kegesla in the Papal atchn t‘s, jioiiens ei quixl injust^ prDcesserat 
it may show the malice of the P \ti iai '"h contra eum ; ei notabilem «im feoenrt 
Gerold, who thus describes it : — “Ii.. invectivb et repiehensiv^ de insatiahili 
coronatub resedit m cathedi a Patriar* et simoniah avaritia.” 
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you will find no such respectful deference/’ The 
peror had declared that one of the chief objects of his 
visit *to the Holy Land was to behold the Moliammedans 
at prayer. He stood in wondering admiration before the 
Mosque of Omar; he surveyed the pulpit from which 
the Imaun delivered his sermons. A Christian priest 
had found his way into the precincts with the book of 
the Gospels in his hand : the Emperor resented this as 
an insult to the religious worship of the Mohammedans, 
and threatened to punish it as a signal breach of the 
treaty. The ArriJc historian puts into his mouth these 
words : " Here we are all the servants of the Sultan 
it is he that has restored to us our Churches.” Sc 
writes the graver historian.® There is a description of 
Frederick’s demeanour in the Temple by an eye-witness, 
one of the ministering attendants, in which the same ill- 
suppressed aversion to the uncircumcised is mingled with 
the desire to claim an imperial proselyte. “ The Em- 
peror w^as red-haired and bald, with weak sight ; as a slave 
he would not have sold for more than 200 drachms.” 

Frederick’s language showed (so averred some Mo- 
hammedans) that he did not believe the Christian 
religion ; he did not scruple to jest upon it. He read 
without anger, and demanded the explanation of the 
inscription in letters of gold, “ Saladiii, in a certain 
year, purified the Holy City from the presence of those 
who worship many Gods.” ^ The windows of the Holy 
Chapel were closely barred to keep out the defilements 
of the birds. “ You may shut out the birds,” said 
Frederick, ‘‘ how will ye keep out the swine ? ” At 
noon, at the hour of prayer, when all the faithful fall on 


in liuinaud. 

' The Muhiunmedans so define the worshippers oi'the Trbuty. 
VOL. VI. SC 
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tlieir knees in ajdoration, the Mohammedans in attend* 
nnee on Frederick did the same ; among the rest the 
aged preceptor of Frederick, a Sicilian Mussulman wlib 
had instructed him in dialectics. Frederick, in this at 
least not going beyond the bounds of wise tolerance, 
betrayed neither surprise nor dissatisfaction. 

After but two days the Emperor retired from the 
interdicted city ; if be took no steps to restore the walls, 
some part of the blame must attach to bis religious foes, 
who pursued him even into the Holy City with sneb 
inexorable hostility. 

Hoth the Emperor and the Sultan bad wounded the 
tJnpojmkrity p^de and offended the religious prejudices ot 
of 1 be treaty, morc zcalous aiuoug their people. To 
some the peaceful settlement of the war between 
Christian and IVIussulman was of itself an abomination, 
a degenerate infringement of the good old usage, which 
arrayed them against each other as irreclaimable ene- 
mies : the valiant Christians were deprived of the privi- 
lege of obtaining remission of their sins by the pillage 
and massacre of the Islamites : the Islamites of winning 
Paradise by the slaughter of Christians. The Sultan 
of Egypt, so riule was th(‘ sliock throughout the world'of 
Islam, was obliged t(^ send ambassadors to the Caliph of 
Bagdad and to the Princes on the Enpl^ates to explain 
Jiis conduct. The surrender of JerusalA was the great 
cause of affliction and siiamo. The Sultan in vain 
alleged that it was but tlie un walled and defenceless 
city tliat he yielded up ; there were bitter lamentations 
among all the Moslems, who w^ere forced to depart from 
their homes ; sad v( rs(\s were written and sung in the 
streets Tlie Imanns of the Mosque of Omar went in 
melancholy procession to the Sultan to remonstrate. 
The^ attempted to overawe Jiim ‘by proclaiming -m’ 
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unusual hour of prayer. Kameel tinted them with 
great indignity, and sent them back stripped of their 
' silver lamps and other ornaments of the Mosque. In 
Damascus was the most loud and bitter lamentation* 
The Sultan of Damascus w^as besieged in his capital by 
Malek el Ashraf. The territory, now basely yielded to 
the Christians, was part oi his kingdom ; he was the 
rightful Lord of Jerusidem. Thei-e an Iraauii of great 
sanctity, the historian Ibn Dschusi himself, was sum* 
moned to preaeli to the peojile on tliis dire calamity. 
The honour o^ Islam was concerned ; he mounted the 
pulpit : “ So th<m tlie way to the Holy City is about to 
be closed to faithful ])i)grims : you who love communion 
with God in that liallowed place can no longer prostrate 
yourself, or water the ground with your tears. Great 
God ! if our eyes were fountains, could we shed tears 
enough? If our liearts w^ero cloven, could we b'e 
afllicted enough ? ” The W’^Iiole assembly bui'st into a 
wild wail of sorrow and indignation.*^ 

Frederick announced this treaty in Western Christen- 
dom in the most niagnifi(‘eut t(u*ins. His letter to the 
King of England bears date on the day of his entrance 
into Jerusalem. He ascribes his triumph to a miracle 
wrought by the Lord of Hosts, wlio seemed no longer 
to delight ill the multitude of armed men. In the face 
of two gr(3at armies, that of the Sultan of Egypt and of 
Sultan Ashraf encamped near Gaza, and that of the 
Sultan (David) of Damascus at Naplous, Jerusalem, 
Betldehem, Nazar(‘th, the district of Sharon, and Sidon, 
had been freely ceded to him ; the Mohammedans were 
only by sufierance to enter the Holy City. The Sultan 
had bound himself to surrender all prisoners, whom he 


** tiemam, des Auteurs Araks. — W'ilken. vl, 

K m 
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jDUght to have released by the treaty of Damietta, and 
ill who had been taken Rmce.*" The seal of this letter 
%re a likeness of the Emperor, with a scroll : over his 
head “ the Emperor of the Eomans,” on the light 
shoulder ‘"the King of Jerusalem,” on the left “the 
King of Sicily.” 

Far different was the reception of the treaty by the 
Pope, and by all who sided with, or might be expected 
to side with, the IY)pe. It was but a new manifestation 
of the perfidy, the contumacy, the ingratitude to the 
Church, the indifference of the Emperor to religion, if 
not of his apostasy. A letter arrived, and was actively 
promulgated through Western Christendom, from 
(rerold, Patriarch of Jenisalem, describing in the 
blackest colours every act of tlie Emperor. In the 
treaty the dignity, the interests of religion and of the 
Church, the dignity and interests of tlie Patriarch, had 
been, it might seem studiously neglected ; even in the 
territory conceded by the Sultan some of the lands 
belonging to the Knights Templars were compreliended, 
none of those claimed l^y tht" Patriarch. Gerold over- 
looked his own obstinate hostility to Frederick, while he 
dwelt so bitterly on that of I’redorick to himself. The 
Letter of the letter bcgau Frederick's occupation* of 
Patnarch. Joppa; his avctWod partiality to the interests 
of the Mohammedans, his neglect, or worse, of the 
Christians. At least five liuiidred Christians had fallen 
since his arrival, not ten Saracens. All excesses, all 
breaches of the truce were visited severely on the 
CSiristians, connived at or disregarded in the Moham- 
medans. A Saracen who had been plundered was sent 
back in splendid apparel to the Sultan. All the 


^ The letter m Matthew Paritf. 
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Emperor’s suspicious intercourse with the Saracens, his 
Mohammedan luxuries, his presents of splendid arms to 
1>e used by Infidels against tnie Believers, were re- 
eojinted ; the secresy of the treaty and its acceptance, 
with the signature of the Sultan as its sole guarantee, 
The Master of the Teutonic Order had insidiously 
invited him (the ratriarch) to accompany the Emperor 
to Jerusalem. He had demanded first to see the treaty. 
There he found that the Sultan of Damascus, the true 
Lord of Jerusalem, was no party to the covenant; 
“ there were no ^»rovisi<^iis in favour of himself or of the* 
Church ; how could he venture his lioly [)(*rson within 
the power of the treacherous Sultan and his unbelieving 
host ? ” The letter (dosed with a strong complaint that 
the Emperor had left the city without rebuilding the 
walls. But the Patriarch admitted that Frederick had 
consulted the Bishops of Winediester and Exeter, the 
Master of the Hospitallers, the Ihoec-eptor of the Temple, 
to adAise and aid liim in this work: their reply had 
been cold and dilatory; and Frederick dejwted from 
the city.* 

Even before the arrival of GerolJ's letters, the Pope, 
in a letter to the Archbisho}) of Jlilan and his i^nterof 
suffragans, all liegmnen of the Einjieror, had AreShop 
denounced the tunty as a inon^troiis lecon- 
ciliation of Christ and Belial ; as the establishment of 
the worsliip of Jlohammed in the Temple of God ; and 
thus “the antagonist of the Cross, the enemy of the 
faith, the foo of all chastity, the condeniued to hell, is 
lifted up for adoration, by a perverse judgement, to the 
intolerable contumely of the Saviour, the inexpiable 
disgrace of the Christian name, the contempt of all 


Epist. Gerold. Patriarchae, apud Hatth. Faria. 
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the mattym wHo- have laid down thoir lives to purify 
th4 Holy Land from the worldly pollutions of the 
Samcens.” ^ 

Albert of Austria was the most powerful enemy w^o 
might be tempted to revolt against Frederick in his 
German dominions, tlie greatest and most dangerous 
vassal of tlie Empire. Him the Pope addressed at 
greater length, and with a more distinct enu- 
juneia. Qf flagitious enormities with 

which ho especially charged the Emperor. First, he 
had shamelessly })resented the sword and other arms 
which he had received from the altar of St. Peter, 
blessed by the Pope liimself, for the defence of the 
Lfttorto faith, and the chastisemeiit of the wicked, to 
the Sultan of Pabylon, the enemy of the faith, 
the iidversary of Christ Jesus, the worshipper of SIo- 
hammed the son of Perdition ; he had ]>romisGd not to 
bear arms against the Sultan, against whom as Emperor 
he was bound to wage implacable war. [llie second was 
a more execrable and more stupendous offence. In the 
Temple of God, where Christ made his offering, where 
he had sat on his cathedral throne in the midst of the 
doctors, the Emperor had cast (.Christ forth, and placed 
Mohammed, that son of Perdition ; bo liad commanded 
the law of God to keep silence, and permitted the free 
preaching of the Koran : to the Infidels he had left the 
keys of the Sanc^tuary, so that no Christiaii might enter 
without their sufferance. Thirdly, he had excluded,, 4he 
Eastern Cl;ristians of Antioch, Tripoli, and other strmg 
places, from the benetit of the treaty, and so betrayed 
tlie Christian cause in the East to the enemy. Lastly, 
he had so bound himself by this wicked league, that if 


Ad Episc. MedioL June 13, 1223. 
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the Christian army should attempt to revenge the 
insult done to the Eedeemer, to cleanse the Temple 
and the City of God from the defilements of the Pagans, 
the Emperor had pledged himself to take part with tho 
foe. Albert of Austria was exhorted to disclaim all 
allegiance to one guilty of su(‘h capital tre^on against 
the majesty of (^od, to hold himself ready at the 
summons of the Church to take up arms against the 
Emperor. 

The last acts of Frederick in Palestine arc^ dwdt 
upon both by ibo Patriarch and the Pope; they are 
known almost entirely by these unfriendly representa- 
tions. Frederick returned from Joppa to Ptolemais in 
no placable moc/d with his implacable enemies leagued 
against him in civil war.*^ The Patriarch had attcjmpted 
to raise an independent force at his own command: if 
the pilgrims should retire from the Holy Land he would 
need a body-guard for his holy person. He proposed, 
out of some large sums of money left for the benefit ol 
the sacred cause by Philip- Augustus of France, to enrol 
a band of knights, a new Order, for this end. Frederick 
declared that no one should levy or command soldiers 
within his realm without liis will and consent. AVith 
the inhabitants of Ptolemais Frederick had obtained,' 
either by his affable demeanour or by his treaty, great 
popularity. He summoned a full assembly of all 
Christian people on tlie broad sands without the city. 
There he arose and arraigned the Patriarch and the 

® “ Pra3terea qualiter contra ipsuui clarius extitit manifeBtum.” — Kjch, 
Impei*atorem, a]>ud Aeon, postmodura San Geim. It is lemarkaWe how many 
redeunteni, praedicti Patriarchffi, Magib- privileges and giants he made to the 
ti’i domuum hospiiahs et templi se Teutonic Order : it is manifest that hi» 
gesserint, utpote qui contra ipsum, object was to raise up a loyal counter- 
mtestiua bella moiennt in civitate poise to the Templai sand Hospitallejm 
' pa’«dict&, hi« qoi interfuerant luce — Boeiiueiv UegeBta, eub atm. 
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Master of the Templars as having obstinately thwarted 
. }b 11 his designs for the advancement of the Christian 
l^use, and having pursued him with their blind and 
obstinate hostility. He sximmoned all the pilgrims, 
haying now fulfilled their vows, to depart from the 
Hoiy Land, and commanded his Lieutenant, Thomas de 
Acerra, to compel obedience to these orders. He was 
deaf to all remonstrance; on his return to the city 
he seized all tlie gates, manned them with his crossbow- 
men, £-nd wliile he permitted all the Knights Templars 
to leave the city, he would admit none. He took^ 
possession of the churches, and occupied them with his 
archers. The Patriarch assembled all his adherents 
and all the Templars still witliin the city, and again 
tliundered out his excommunication. Frederick kept 
him almost as a prisoner in his palace; his partisans 
were exposed to every insult and attack, oven those who 
weie carrying provisions to the i)alaee. Two bold 
Palm Sunday, Frarciscans, who on Palm Sunday denounced 
April 3. Frederick in the Clmreh, were dragged from 
the pulpit, and scourged through the streets. But these 
violences availed not against the obstinate endurance of 
the Churchmen. After some vain attempts at recon- 
ciliation, the Patriarch placed the city of Ptolemais 
under interdict. These are not all the charges against 
Frederick ; it w^Ss made a crime that he destroyed some 
of his ships, probably unserviceable : his arms and 
engines of war he is said to have sent to tlie Sultan of 
Egypt. 

On the day of St. Peter and St. Paul the Emperor 
Europe; his presence was imperi- 
ously required. In every part of his dominions 
the Pope, with the ambitious activity of a temporal 
sovereign, and with all the tremendous arms wield^ ty 
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tte q>mttial power, was waging a%ar either in open 
day, or in secret intrigues with his tmruly and disaffected 
vassals. The ostensible cause of the war was the ag^ 
gression of Frederick’s vicegerent in Apulia, to 
Reginald Duke of Spoleto. Frederick had 
left Reginald to subdue the revolt of the powerful family 
of Polito. These rt^bels had taken refuge in the PapfJ 
territory : they ^vere pursued by Reginald. But once 
beyond tlie Papal frontier the Duke of Spoleto extended 
his ravages, it might seem reviving certain claims of his 
own on the Ihik« dom of Spoleto. Frederick afterwards 
disclaimed these acts of his lieutenant, and declared that 
he had punished liim lor the infringement of his orders.^ 
But the occasion was too welcome not to be seized by 
the Pope. He levied at once large forces, placed them 
under the command ot Frederick’s most deadly enemies, 
his father-in-law, John de Brienne, the ejected King of 
Jenisalem, and the Cardinal John Colonna, with the 
King’s re\ cited sul)j(^cts, the Counts of Oelano and of 
Aquda; the martial Legate Pelagius, who had com- 
manded the army of Damietta, directed the whole force. 
A report of Frederick’s d(»ath in Palestine (a fraud of 
which he comjdains ^^ith the bitterest indignation) was 
industriously disseminated. John do Brienne even ven- 
tured to assert that tliere was no Emperor but himself. 
The Papal armic^s at first met with great success; many 
cities from fear, from disaffection to Fredcri(‘k, from 
despair of redief, opened their gates. The soldiers of 
the Cliurch committed devastations almost unprece- 
dented even in these rude wars. But Gregory was not 
content with this limited war; he strove to arm all 

* The most pavti* ular account of these wars is in Rnh. Ue San GermanOi 
■fnid Mumtori, t. rii. 
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CS^stendom ftgains^ the contumacious Emperor who 
d^ed tlio Church. From the remotest parte, from 
Wiles, Ireland, England, large contiibutions were de-* 
manded, and in many cases extorted, for this holy war. 
Just at this juncture England contributed in a peculiar 
manner, even beyond her customary tribute, to the Papal 
treasuiy : the whole of such revenue was devoted to tliis 
end. 

A dispute w^as pending in the Court of Koine con- 
Eiectioji to cerniiig the See of Canterbury. On the death 
bishopric of of Archbishop Stephen, the monks of Caiiter- 
juiyi22B.‘ bury elected Walter of Hevesham to the 
primacy. The Xing refused his assent, and the objec* 
tions urged were sufficiently strange, whether well- 
founded or but fictitious, against a man chosen as the 
successor of Becket. The father of Walter, it was said, 
had been hanged for robbery, and Walter himself, during 
the interdict, had embraced the party opposed to King 
John. The suffragan bishops (they always resented 
their exclusion from the election) aceusi^d Walter of 
having debauched a nun, by wliom he liad several chil- 
dren. Appeal w^as made to Kome ; the Pope delayed 
his sentence for further inquiry. Tlie ambassadors of 
the King, the Bishops of Chesttir and Kochester, 
John of Newton in vain laboun^l to obtain the Papal 
decision. One only argument would weigh witli the 
Pope and the Cardinals. At length they engaged to 
pay for this tardy justice the tenth of all moveable 
property in the realm of England and Ireland in order 
to aid the Pope in his war against the Emperor. Even 
then the alleged immoralities were put out of sight ; the 
elected Primate of England was examined by three 
Cardinals on certain minute points of theology^ and 
condemned as unworthy of so august a seev ‘‘ which 
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ought to be filled by a man noble, wise, and 
Bichard, Chancellor of Lincoln, was proposed in the 
n^me of the King and the suffragan bishops, and re- 
ceived his appointment by a Papal Bull. In France^ 
besides the exertions of the Legate, the Archbishops of 
Pens and of Lyons were commanded by the Pope him- 
self to publish the grave offences of Frederick against 
the Holy See, and to preach the Crusade against him. 
In (Jermany, Albert of Austria had been urged to 
revolt ; in the ISorth and in Denmark the Legate, tho 
Cardinal Otlio, preached and promulgated the same 
Crusade.^ ile laid Liege under an interdict, and King 
Henry raised an army to besiege the Cardinal in Stras- 
burg. The Pope praised, as inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, the chivalrous determination of the Prince of 
Portugal, to take up arms in defence of tho Church of 
Christ. The Lombards, on the other hand, were sternly 
rebuked f(;r their tardiness in sending aid against tho 
common enemy, the Pope gave them a significant hint 
that Hie deserters of the cause of the Oliurcli might bo 
de8ert(^d in their turn in their hour of need. 

The rapid return of the Emperor disconcerted all 
these hostile measures. Witli two well-armed barks he 
landed at Astorc, near Brundusium ; many of the brave 
German pilgrims followed after and rapidly May 15 and 
grew to a formidable force. His first act was 
to send ambassadors to the Pope, the Arch- 
bishop of Bari, tlie Bishop of Eeggio and Herman de 

® He was asked wliethei our Lord | luuiiication, unrightly pronounced ; on 
descended into hell, in the flesh or not ; a ca^e of marjiage, where one of thd 
in the flesh; on the pjcsence of Christ, parties had died nt infidelity. T« 
in the sacrament ; how tachel, being all these (Questions his answers wsm 
already dead, could weep for her j ong* 
fbiMren ; on the power of an eicom- ! liaynald. in 
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ti|k6 master of the Teutonic order* The overtures 
ware rejected with scorn. An excommunication even 
mere strong and offensive had been issued by the Pope, 
at Perugia. ** The first clause denounced all the heretics 
with names odious to all zealous believers. After the 
Cathari, the Publicans, the Poor Men of Lyons, the 
Amoldists, and under the same terrific anathema as no 
less an enemy of the Church, followed the Emperor 
Frederick ; his contumacious disregard of the excom- 
munication pronounced by the Cardinal of Albano was 
thus placed on the same footing with the wildest 
opinions and those most hostile to tlie Church. After 
the recital of his offences, the release of all his subjects 
from their allegiance, came the condemnation of his 
adherents, Reginald of Spoleto and Ids brother Pertoldo. 
With the other enemies of the Church were mingled up 
the Count do Foix, and the Viscount of Beziers ; tbe 
only important names which now n‘])resented the odious 
heresy of Soiitlioru h'rance. Rome lesser offenders were 
included under the comprehensive ban. These were 
all, if not leagued together under the same proscription, 
alike denounced as enemies of Cod and of the Church. 
The conquering army of the l*ope was on all sides 
arrested, repelled, defeated ; the rebellious barons and 
cities returned to their allegiance ; Fred ( wick inarched 
to the relief of Capua ; the strength of the Papal force 
broke up in coiifusion. Frederick moved to ♦Naples 
where he was received in triumph. In Capua he had 
organised the Saracens whom he had removed from 
Sicily, wheie they had been a wild q^icnTfitam^people, 
untameably and utt erly lawlcs^ ^^ to Nocera : there he 

1 This bull must have been issued in June. August, See Boehmer, 

p. 335. Haynaldus, sub ana. 
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had settled them, foreseeing ptobably their fatnre vm 
m inhabitants of walled cities and cultivators of the 
" boiL This was a force terrible to the rebellious church- 
men who had espoused the Papal cause. From San 
Germane Frederick sent forth his counter appeal to the 
Sovereigns of Europe, representing the violence, the 
injustice, the implacable resentment of the Pope. The 
appeal could not but liav*^^ some effect. 

' Christendom, even among the most devout adherents 
of the Papal supremacy, refused to lend itself Christendom 
to the fiery passioi^s of the aged Pontiff. The 
Pope was yet too awful to be openly condemned, but 
the general reluctan(*e to embrace his cause was the 
strongest condemnation. Men throughout the Christian 
world could not but doubt by which party the real 
interests of the Eastern Christians had been most be- 
trayed and injured. The fierce enthusiasm which would 
not receive advantages unless won from the unbeliever 
at the point of the s>vord had died aw'ay : men looked 
to the effect of the treaty, they compared it with the 
results of all the Crusades since that of Godfrey of 
Bouillon. Jerusalem, the Holy Sepulchre, were in 
. the power of the Christians : devout pilgrims might 
perform unmolested their pious vows ; multitudes 
of Christians had taken up their abode in seeming 
security in the city of Sion. But if, thus trammelled, 
opposed, pursued by the remorseless excommunication 
into the Holy Sepulchre itself, Frederick by the awe 
of his imperial name, by his personal greatness, had 
obtained such a treaty ; what terms might he not have 
dictated, if supported by the Pope, the Patriarch, and 
Knights Templars^ Treaties with the Mohammedan 

• It hsR been observed that the three Paris, the Abbot Urepergensis, and 
fOiiteinporair historians, Matthew Eichard of Oermano, are sli 
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powm were nothing new; they had been lately made 
|>y Philip Augustus, and by the fierce Eichard Coeur de 
lion* The Christians had never disdained the policy of 
taking advantage of the feuds among the Mohammedan 
sovereigns and allying themselves with the 'Sultan of 
Egypt or the Sultan of Damascus. Even the Pope 
himself had not disdained all peaceful intercourse with 
the Unbelievers. Frederick 2 X)sitively asserted that he 
had surprised and had in his i)os8ession letters addressed 
by tlie Po])e to Sultan Kaineel, urging him to break off 
his negotiations with the Emperor. Gregory afterwards 
denied the truth of this cljarge ; but it was publicly 
averred, and proof offered, in the face of Christendom.* 
Frederick had appealed to witnesses of all his acts, and 
they, at all events the English lUshops of Winchester 
and Exeter, the Master of the Hospitallers, tlie Master 
of tne Teutonic Order, had given no coiiiiUuiance to the 
envious and rancorous charges of the l^atriarch. 

There was a deeper cause of diKsatisfaction through- 
out that Ili(‘rar(*hy, to wliich the l^ope had always 
looked for the most zealous and B(^Jf-sacrifieing aid. 
The clergy i'elt the strongest repugnance to the levy of 
a tenth demanded by the Pope throughout Christendom^ 
to maintain wars, if not unjust, unnecessary, against the 
Emperor. No doubt the lavish and partial favour with 


against the Tope. “ Wiisiuiilt' eniin i 
videtui'. quod si tunc Imperatoi cum 1 
giatia ac pace Romanac Ecciesia tiau- 
sisset, ionge oieliUvS et efficduus pros- 
l^raturn tuisset negotunn Tenaj 
Sanctae.*' — Richaid de San tJeimano 
adds, that if the Sultan had not known 
that Frederick was excominimicated by 
the Pope, and hated by the Patuaich, 
he would have granted much better 
teims. Compaie iMuratori, Annul 


d’ltalia, sub anii. ; and in Wilken tlje 
ext j act lorn Theuerfianlc : — 

•' Waren dem Kaiser die gefttanden, 

]>ie liim sin Ehre waiKk-n (ditwandtcsO 
Dus Grab und alle diew" l^and, 

J)ie Btuwclni gar In seiner Hand: 
l^azarclh und Bcthlem, 

Uer J 01 dan und . Jerusalem, 

Dazu maiiig b'dlb; 

Da Gou null m I'a'Unn liat, 

Syria und dudu/’ to, 

—Wilken, vi. p. 509. 

E|kwt. Petr. <le YkA 
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whick treated the Preaohiiig and Begging Fria^a had 
already awakened jealousy. . Grregory had sagaciously 
discerned the strength which tlieir influence in tjie 
lowest depths of society would gain for the Papal cause.' 
He had solemnly canonised Francis of Assisi ^ 

— one of his most confidential counsellors was 
the Dominican Giialo.^ So active bad the Friars been 
in stirring up revolt in the kingdom of Naples, that the 
first act of Reginald of »S})oleto had been their expulsion 
from the realm. 

Christendom Lad eagerly rushed into a Crusade 
against the unbelievers ; it had not ventured to disap- 
prove a Crusade against the heretics of Languedoc ; but 
a Crusade (for under that name Gregory IX. levied this 
war) against the Emperor, and that Emperor the re- 
storer of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, was encountered 
with sullen repugnance or frank opposition. It was 
observed as a strange sight that when Frederick’s troops 
advanced against those of the Pope, they still wore the 
red cros'^es which they had worn in Palestine. The 
banner of the Cross, under which Mohammedans fought 
for Frederick, met the banner with the keys of St 
Peter.^ 

The disapprobation of silent disobedience, at best of 
sluggisli and tardy sympathy if not of rude disavowal 
and condemnation, could not escape the all-watchful 
ear of liome. Gregory had no resource but in his own 
dauntless and unbroken mind, and in the conviction of 
his power. The Gorman Princes had refused to de- 
throne King Henry: some of the greatest influence, 

* Gualo was hm eir»'’4sary, if nat his « “ Iraperatw cum cruresig«at» 
Legate, in Lombardy, He was active contra clavigeroa hostes pvoperat.’ — 
in framing the peace of San Gepmano. Kich, de San Germane, p, lois, 
-^JIpiat^Qiiegor., Oct, 9, 1226, 
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lipoid Duke of Austria, the Duke of Moravia, the 
^^chbishops of Saltzburg and of Aquileia, the ^Bishop of 
i^tisbon, were in Italy endeavouring to mediate a 
peace. The Lombards did not move ; even if the 
Guelfs had been so disposed, they were everywhere con- 
trolled by a Ghibelline opposition. One incident alone 
was of a more encouraging character. Gregory was 
still -at Perugia an exile from rebellious Rome. But a 
terrific flood had desolated the city. The religious 
fears of the populace beheld the avenging hand of God 
for their disobedience to their spizdtual father; the 
Pope returned to Rome in triumph.'' 

Peace was necessary to both parties, negotia|| p ns 
Nov. 1229 . were speedily begun. The Pope was sudd^ly 
May, 1230 . geized with a sacred horj-or of the shedding 
human blood. A treaty was framed at San Germane 
which maintained unaliased the raajo.sty of the Pope.^ 
Jxi truth, by the absolution of the Emperor with but a 
general declaration of submission to tJie Church, with- 
out satisfaction for the special crime for which he had 
undergone excommunication, the Pope, virtually at 
least, recognised the injustice of his own censures. Of 
TreatyofSau the affairs of the Holy Land, of the conduct 

Gemiano 

June 14 , 1230 . of the Emperor, of the treaty with the Sultan^ 
denounced as impious, there was a profound and cau- 
tious silence. In other respects the terms might seem 
humiliating to the Emperor; he granted a complete 
amnesty to all his rebellious subjects, the Archbishop of 
Tarentum and all the bishops and churchmen who had 


* Not only was there great de- lence. This is a story more than oiwe 
ftniction of property, of corn, wine, repeated in the later annals of Roma 
tattle, and of human life, but a great —on wlmt tounded ? — Gr^or. Vlt. 
quantity of enoimous serpents win'e cast 7 Albanenii Episcopo, apud Rayntld, 

ivi shore, which i otted and hied a pesti- 1229. 
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fled reialm ; eyen the reinstatement of the insurgent 
Counts of Cjelano and Aversa in their lands and do* 
mains in Germany, in Italy, in Sicily ; he consented to 
restore all the places he occupied in the Papal domi- 
nions, and all the estates which he had seized belonging 
to churches, monasteries, the Templars, the Knights of 
the Hospital, and generally of all who had adhered to 
the Church. lie roiionnced the right of judging the 
ecclesiastics of his realm by the civil tribunals, excepting 
in matters concerning royal fiefs; he gave up the right 
of levying taxes v/U ecclesiastical property, as well that 
of the clergy as of monasteries. It is said, but it appears 
not in the treaty, that he promised to defray the enor- 
mous charges of the war, variously stated at 120,000 
crowns and 120,000 f*nnces of gold; but in those times 
promises to pay such debts by no means ensured their 
payp^nt. Frederick never lulfilled this covenant. If 
Ij^ontain ahsolution from the Pai)al censures Frederick 
F^Iingl y yielded to these terms, it shows either that his 
firm miud was not proof against the awe of the spiritual 
power wliich enthralled the rest of Europe, or that ho 
had the wisdom to see that the time was not come to 
straggle with success against such tyninny. He might 
indeed hope that, ere long, to the stern old man who 
now wielded the keys of St. Peter with the vigour’ of 
Hildebrand or Innocent HI., might succeed some feebler 
or milder Pontiff. Already was Gregory approaching 
to or more than ninety years old.’' He was liimself in 
the strength and prime of manhood, nor could he expect 
that this same aged Pontiff would rally again for a 
contest, more long, more obstinate, and though not 

I confess that this extreme cJd age after eveiy deduction, he was of an 
of pregoiy IX. does noi seem lo me wctraoixluiary i^e to display sud! 
i|uiie clearly made out. At all (Tenia, activity and hrnmeoR. 

YOU VI. 
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tei^mated in his lifetime, more fatal to the Emperor 
aad to the House of Hohenstaufen. Frederick had been 
’^released from the ban of excommunication at Ceperano 
Aug. 28 . hy the Cardinal John of St. Sabina; he visited 
%pt. 1,1230. Anagni. They met, Frederick 

with dignified submission, the Pope with the calm ma- 
jesty of age and position, held a conference of many 
hours, appeared together at a splendid banquet, and 
interchanged the kiss of peace ; the antagonists whose 
mortal quarrel threatened ^ long convulsion through- > 
out Christendom proclajfl^il to the world their mutsiat 
amity.*‘ 

Nearly nine yeiUrg elapsed before these two anta- 
Smo S Pope Gregory IX. and the Ern- 

suudky. peror Frederick 11. resumed their immitigable 
Wiirfare, — ^years oj|kt dubious peace, of open amity yet 
secret mistrust, in ^ich each called upon the other for 
aid against his enemies ; the Pope on Frederick against 
the unruly Romans, Frederick on the Pope against 
the rebellious Lombards and bis rebellious son ; but 


^ PVederick describes the interview — 
“ I einde ut post alxsolutioiiera ex pra3- 
sentia corporum mentium seienitjis 
sequeretur, prime Septembris apostoli- 
cam sedero adivimus. et sanctiswmum 
pati-em dominum Gregoimm, Dei 
gratift summum Pontificem, viilimus 
reverenter, Qui affectiooe paterni nos 
i^piens, et pace cordium sacris osculis 
ilderatl., tarn benevole, tarn benigae 
propositum nobis suae intentioms aperuit 
de ipsis quae precesserant nil omittens, 
et singula prosequens evidentis judicio 
xationis, quod etai nos precedens causa 
commoverit, tel rancorem potuerft 
aliquem attulisse, sic beuevolentia, 
quam persensimus in eod«m, omaem 


motum lenivit anirai, et nostram amoto 
raiicore serenavit adeo voluntatem, ut 
non veiimus ulteiius pru^torita me- 
moi-ari qinte necessitas intulil, ut virtus 
ex necessitate prodens operaretur gra- 
tiam ampliorum/^ — Monument, Germ. 
IV. 275. There is something very 
stiikmg in this. The generous awe 
and reverence of Frederick for the holy 
old mau, considering his deep injuries 
(I envy not those who can see nothing 
but specious hypocrisy in Frederick), 
and the Christian amenity of the Pope, 
consideimg that Fredei'ick, a shoxt 
time before, had been called a godless 
heretic, almost a Mohammedan. Their 
mutual enmity is lost iu mutual mpect. 
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w^ese each suspected a seciet uxide^stancEiig with thoKe^ 
ejietaiea It is i*emarkable that both Frederick ^ 
and the Pope betook theraselves in this in- 
terral of suspended war to legislation. Frederick to 
the promulgation of a new jurisprudence for his kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily ; Gregory of a complete and autho^ 
ritative code of the Decretals which formed the statute 
law by which the Papacy and the sacerdotal order ruled 
tlie world, and administered the internal government 
rf the Church. During the commencement of this 
period Frederick loft the administration of affairs in 
Germany, though he still exercised an imperial control, 
to his son Henry. The rebellion of Henry alone seemed 
to compel him to cross the Alps and resume the 
sway. His legislation aspired to regulate the 
Empire; but in Germany from the limits imposed on 
his power, it was not a complete and perfect code, it 
was a succjession of remedial laws. His earliest and 
most characteristic work of legislation was content to 
advance the peace, prosperity, and happiness of his own 
Southern realm. 

The constitution of his beloved kingdom was thus the 
first care of Frederick. As a legislator ho commands 
almost immingled admiration ; and the aim and temper 
of his legislation whether emanating from himself, or 
adopted from the counsel of others, may justly influence 
the general estimate of a character so variously repre- 
sented by the passions of his own age, passions which 
have continued to inflame, and even yet have not died 
away from .the heart of man.'* The object of Frederick’s 


Even in our own day M. Hofier, Thispartofmy work was finished before 
ftfT instance, seems to revive all the ran- the publication of the Kegesta Im* 
•rwrofthedaysof IniitA^jnt IV. Even peril,’' to which, nevertheless, X am 
Sodbxner is not above this fatal iuiiuenoe. bound to acknowledge much obligltiOift* 

Xi 2 
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jiitigpradence was the mitigation, as fer as possible the 
jsuppression, of feudal violence and oppression ; the 
sertion of equal rights, equal justice, equal burthens; 
the toleration of different religions; the promotion of 
commerce by wise, almost premature regulations; the 
advancement of intellectual culture among his subjects 
by the establishment of universities liberally endowed, 
and by the encouragement of all the useful and refined 
arts. It is difficult to suppose a wise, equitable and 
humane legislator, a blind, a ruthless tyrant; or to 
reconcile the careful and sagacious provision for the 
rights and well-being of all ranks of his subjects with 
the reckless violation of those rights, and with heavy 
and systematic oppression ; more especially if that juris- 
prudence is original and beyond Ids age. legislator 
may himself be in some resj)ects below the lofty aim of 
his laws ; Frederick may have been driven to h^h 
measures to bring into order the rebellious magnates of 
the realm, whom his absence in Asia, the invasion and 
the intrigues of the Papal i)arty, cast loose from their 
allegiance ; the abrogation of tlieir tyrannical privileges 
may have left a deep and brooding discontent, ready to 
break out into revolt and constantly enforcing still more 
rigorous enactments. The severe guardian of the morals 
of his subjects may have claimed to himself in some 
respects a royal, an Asiatic indulgence ; he may have 
been compelled by inevitable wars to lay onerous 
burthens on the people, he may have been compelled 
to restrict or suspend the rights of particular subjects, 
or classes of subjects, by such determined hostility as 
that of the clergy to himself and to all his house ; but 
on the whole the laws and institutions of the kin gdom, 
of Naples are an unexceptionable and imperishable tes- 
timony at least to his lofty designs for the good of 



kittJ ; which history cannot deeiine, or ratihor rocdves 
with greater respect and trust than can be claimed by 
any contemporary view of the ac‘ts or of the character 
of Frederick II. It is in this light only as illustratingtbe 
life of the groat antagonist of the Churcli that they belong 
to Christian liistory, beyond tli^ir sj)eckd bearing on reli- 
gions questions, and the rights and condition of the clergy.® 
The groundwork of Frederick’s legislation Avas the 
stern supremacy of the law ; the submission all, even 
the nobles, who exercised the feudal privih^ge of sepa- 
rate jurisdiction? to a certain extent of the clergy, to 
the king’s sole and exclusive justice. This was the great 
revolution through which every feudid kingdom must 
inevitably pass sooner or lateiV^ The crown must be- 
come the supreme ibuntain of justice and law. The 
first, and most difficult, but necessary step was the uni- 
formity of tliiit law. There was the most extraordinary 
variety of law^s and usages throughout the realm, Roman, 
Greek, (rotliic, Lombard, Norman, lnq)erial-German 
institutes ; old municipal and recent seignorial rights.® 
The Jews had their special privileges, tha Saracens their 
own customs and forms of procedure. I’lie majestic 
law had to overawe to one system of obedience, with 
due maintenance of their pro})er rights, the nobles, the 
clergy, the burghers, and the peasants, even the Jews 


The constitutions of the Empeior 
Frederick may be read in Ciintiani, 
vol. i. sub fine. I am much indebted 
for a biief, it appears to me very 
sensible and accurate comment in the 
Considerazioni sopmla Stonadi Sicilia, 
by the Canon ico Oregono (Palei-mo, 
1806), and to my frieii- M. von Uan. 

earJieetand best work, Geschichte 
dt Hoheostaufen. 


^ King Roger (see the Canonico Gre- 
gorio, t. 111 .) h-id alieady vinda-ateii a 
certain bui>remacy for the King's Justi- 
ciary. King liogei’s legislation ia 
sti’ikingly analogous to, Gregono thinks 
borroweii from, that of his remote kins- 
man William, our JSIoiman Conqueror. 
In hiauce this was among the grSal 
steps fiist decisively taken by St. Louis, 
* Canciaiii, Preface. 
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mi! th0 Mohammedans. Frederick wisely determined 
not to aspire so much to be the founder of an absolutely 
hew jurisprudence, as to select, confirm, and harmonise 
the old institutions.^ 

The religious ordinances of the Sicilian constitution 
taws relating demand ouF first examination. Frederick main- 
to religion, tained the immunities of the worshippers of 
other religions, of the Jews and the Arabians, with such 
impartial equity, as to incur for this and other causes 
the name of Jew and Saracen. But the most faithful 
son of the Church could not condemn the heretic with 
more authoritative severity, or visit liis offence with 
more remorseless punishment.^ Heresy was described 
as a crime against the offender himself, against his 
neighbour, and against God, a more heinous crime even 
than high treason. The obstinate lu^retic was condemned 
to be burned, his whole property confiscated, his children 
were incapable of holding ofiice or of bearing testimony. 
If such child should merit mercy by the denunciation 
of another lieretic, or of a concealer of heretics, the 
Emperor might restore him to his rank. Schismatics 
were declared outlaws, incapable of inheriting, liable to 
forfeiture of their goods. No one might petition in 
favour of a heretic : yet the repentant heretic might 
receive pardon ; his punishment, after due investigation 
of tho case by the ecclesiastical power, was to bo ad- 
judged by the secular authority. But these laws were 


The code was published at Amalfi, against the Lombard heietics. They 
, Sept. 1281: Ihch. San Genu, sub aun. might have satisfied S. Dominic or 
1231 ; in Sialy by Kichard de Monte- Simon do Montt’ort. Re-enacted at 
negro, High Justiciary, during the Cremona, 1238; at Padua, 1239.— 
.same year. Append, ad Malater. p.251. Monument. Germ. iv. 287, 288, Also 
Gregorio, in. 14. letter of June 15, e.\ Regest, Gr^. IX 

9 Compare the edicts issued at | In Hoder, p. 344. 

Ravenna, Feb. 22, 1232, and March, j 
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directed against a parficnlar claci^ of mOn» dangerons it 
was thought no less to the civil than to the religious 
power ; actual rebels against the Chtirch, rebels likewise 
against the Emperor, who was still the conservator of 
pure orthodoxy, and betraying at least rebellious incli- 
nations, if not designs hostile towards all power. They 
were neither enacted nor put in force against the Greek ' 
Christians who were still in considerable numbers in the 
kingdom of Sicily, had their own priests, and celebrated 
undisturbed their own rites. They were those heretics 
which swarmed lender various denominations, Cathari 
or Paterins, from rebellious and republican Lombardy, 
the hated and suspected source of all these opinions. 
In all the states of the Pope, in Kome itself, not merely 
were there hidden descendants of the Amoldists, but 
all the wild sects which defied the most cruel persecu- 
tions in the North of Italy, spread their doctrines even 
within the shadow of the towers of St. Peter. Naples 
and Aversa were full of them,^ and derived them from 
rebellious Lombardy ; and Frederick, whose notions of 
the imperial power were as absolute as Gregory’s of the 
Papal, not only would not incur by their protection such 
suspicions, as would have inevitably risen, of harbouring 
or favouring heretics, he scrupled not to assist in the 
extermination of these insolent insurrectionists against 
lawful authority.^ 

“ Adeo quod ab Itfliao finibus, Frederic. Epist. apud Epist. Grejfor, iv. 
praesertim a paitibus Longobardiae in 131, 

quibus pro certo porpendinius ipsorum * Gregor. Vit. Richard de San Germ, 
nequitiam ampliusabuudare,jain usque See also the Edict of the Senator and 
ad regnum nostrum suaj perfidiae people of Rome. —Apud Raynald. 1231. 
rivulos derivarunt.’* — 1. i. tit. i. Compare (afterwaixls) Frederick’s letter 
“Quod doleutes referimus, in regno commanding the heretics throughout 
nostro Siciliffi Neapoliu, et Aversam, Lombardy to be committed to the 
partesque Ticiuas dicitur infecisse.*’ — flames. 
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!the CJonstitntioii of Frederick einieii’^o\i3red to deduce 
the clergy into obedient and loyal subjects at once by 
the vigorous assertion of tbe supreme and impartial law^ 
and by securing and extending then* acknowledged im^ 
munities. The clergy were amenable to the general 
law of tlie realm as concornod fiefs, could be impleaded 
in the ordinary courts concerning occupancy of land, 
inheritances, and (h'bts : they had jurisdiction over their 
own body, witli the right of inflicting canonical punish- 
ments: but besides this they were amenable to the 
secular laws, especially for treason, or all crimes relating 
to the person of the King> llicy were not exempt 
from general taxation ; they were bound to discharge 
all feudal obligations for their fiefs. On the other 
hand, the crown abandoned its claim to the revenues 
of vacant bishoprics and benefices : ^ three unexception- 
able persons belonging to the Church w^ere appointed 
receivers on behalf of the successor. On the election 
of bishops the law of Innocent HI. was nvognised ; the 
chapter communicated the vacancy to the Crown, and 
proceeded to elect a fit suc(‘essor ; that successor could 
not be inaugurated witlioiit tlie consent of the King, 
consecrated without that of the Pope. Tithes w«i 
secured to the Church from all lands, oven from the 
royal domains:” the Crown only enforced tlie expen- 
diture of the appointed third on the sacred edifices, tlie 
churches and chapels. All special courts of the higher 
ecclesiastics as of the barons were abrogated ; the crown 
would be the sole fountain of justic’e: but the holders 
of the great spiritual fiefs sat with the great Barons 
under the presidency of the high Chancellor. Except- 

42, A law of King W^illiara. 

* iii. 2a Serfs and rillains were not to be ordained, iii. 1, S. * i* 7« 



► ing in casm of marriage, no separafe Jurisdicticm ctf the ; 
clergy was recognised over the laity Affpeals to Bonne 
were allowed, but only on mattei’s purely ecclesiastical ; 
and tliese during w^ars with the Pope were absolutely 
forbidden. The great magnates of the realm received 
likewise substantial beuefitM in lieu of the privileges 
wrested from tliem, wliich were perilous to the public 
peace.^ All tlieir separate jurisdictions of noble or 
prelate were abolished ; tlie King’s justiciary was alone 
and supremo. But their liefs were made hereditary, 
and in the fern • hi line and to collaterals in the third 
degree.** 

The cities were emancipated from all tlie jurisdictions 
of nobles or of ecclesiastics; but the muni- 
cipal authoriti(iS wf^re not absolutely left to 
their free election. 7'ho Sicilian King dreaded the fatal 
example of th(.i Lombard Itopublics: all the superior 
governors were nominated by the Crown; the cities 
only retained in their own hands tlie inferior appoint- 
ments, for the regulation of their markets and havens.' 
The law’’ overlooked not the interest of the free peasants, 
wdio constituted the chief cultivators of the 

• ts* 

soil ; or that of the serfs attaclied to the seal. 

Absolute shivery was by no means common in Sicily ; 
the serfs could acquire and hold property. The free 
peasants were numerous ; the measures of Frederick 
tended tc raise the serfs to the same condition. He ab- 
solutely emancipated all those on the royal domain. 

® Frederick iibaeited and exeicised civil ofTices and honours. For this 
the right of declaring the children of privilege they paid an annual tax of 
the clergy, who by the canon law were five per cent, to the loyal exchequer, 
spurious, legitimate, with full title to This imjilied the marriage of the clergy 
a share in all the inhr .tauces of all the to a great extent. — Pet. de Via. vi, 16* 
goods of their parents, unless they weie Coustitut. iii, 25. 
fiefs ; and capability of attaining to all P i. 46. ^ iii. 2d, 24. ' I. 47» 
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iS^ie establishment of his courts enabled all classes to 
c^tain justice' at an easy and cheap rate against their 
Sards ; the extraordinary aids to be demanded by the 
lord were limited by law, that of the lay feudal superior, 
to aids on the marriage of a daughter or sister, the arm- 
ing the son when summoned to the service of the King, 
and his ransom in captivity ; that of the higher ecclesi- 
'astics and monasteries, to the summons to the King’s 
service, and receiving the King at free quarters; 
journeys to Church Councils summoned by the Pope, 
and Consecrations. Frederick Avas so desirous to pro- 
mote the cultivation of the soil, that he exempted new 
settlers in Sicily from taxes for ten years; only the 
Jews, who took refuge from Africa, were obliged to pay 
such taxes, and compelled to become cultivators of the 
land. 

But of all institutions, the most advanced was the 

system of representative government, for the 

Parliaments. ^ i i i i i « 

first time regularly framed by the laws of 
the realm. Besides the ancient Parliaments, at which 
the magnates of the realm, the great ecclesiastical and 
secular vassals of the Crown assembled when summoned 
by the King’s writs, two annual sessions took place, on 
the 1st of March and the 1st of Augp(if|| of a Parliament 
constituted from the different oiders realm.® All 

the Barons and Prelates appeared in person ; each of 
the larger cities sent four representatives, each smaller 
city two, each town or other place one ; to these were 
joined all the great and lesser Bailiffs of the Crown. 
The summons to the Barons and Prelates was directly 
from the King, that of the cities and towns from the 


One of the cities appointed for the mectinf; of Parliament in Apulia Wat 
Lentmi ; in Sicily, Piazza. Compare Gregorio, m. p. 82. 
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' judge of the lo-ovince. They were to ohoose men qu 
probity, good repute, and impartiality- A Commieeimn^ 
from the Crown opened the Parliahient, and conducted 
its proceedings, which lasted from eight to ten days-, 
Eveiy clerk or layman might arraign the conduct of 
any public officer, or offer his advice for the good of his 
town or district. The determinations which the royal 
Commissioner, with the advice of the most distinguished 
spiritual and temporal persons, approved, were delivered 
signed and sealed by him directly to the King, except* 
ing in unimporf.* .it matters, which might be regulated 
by an order from the Justiciary of the Province. 

The criminal law of Frederick’s constitution was, 
with some remarkable exceptions, mild beyond pre* 
cedent ; and also administered with a solemnity, impar* 
tiality, and regularity, elsewhere unknown. The Chief 
Justiciary of the realm, witli four other judges, formed 
the -great Court of Criminal Law; and the Crown 
asserted itself to bf‘ the exclusive administrator of cri- 
minal justice.^ Besides its implacable abhorrence of 
heresy, it was severe and inexorable against all dis- 
turbers of the peace of the realm, and those who en- 
dangered the public security. Private war/ and the exe* 
cution of the law by private hands, was rigidly for- 
bidden. Justice must be sought only in the King’s 
courts. The punishment for every infringement of this 
statute was decapitation and forfeiture of goods. Arms 
were not to be borne except by the King’s officers, 
employed in the court or on the royal affairs,* or by 
knights, knights’ sons, and burghers, riding abroad from 

* Gregorio, 1. iu. c. iv, “Nobis of the ‘'meium imperium ** of tlN 
■liquando, quibus sol', n oi dinutionem soyereign. — i, t. 49. 
justiUariorum,iibicu}jquefueninns, re- '• i. 8. ^ L 0, 

n«#rvawui».*’— '1, i. t, 95. This was 
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own homes. Whoever drew his sword on another 
|>dd double the fine imposed for bearing it ; whoever 
if^nded another lost his hand ; whoever killed a matr 
if a knight, was beheaded, if of lower rank, hanged. If 
the homicide could not bo found, the district paid a 
heavy fine, yet in proportion to the wehrgeld of the 
nlain man ; but Christians paid twice as much as Jews 
or Saracens, as, no doubt, bound more especially to 
know and maintain the law. Tlie laws for the preser- 
vation of female chastity were singular and severe. 
Even rape upon a common prostitute was punislied by 
beheading, if tlie charge was brouglit within a certain 
time : ^ wlioever did not aid a woman suff("riTi||p^iolence 
was heavily fined. But in tlu^so cases a false m[?cusation 
wap visited \vith the same punishment. Mothers who 
betrayed their daughters to wlioredom had their noses 
cut off;* men who connived at the adultery of their 
wives were scourged. A man caught in adultery might 
be slain by the liusband ; if not instantly vslain, he paid 
a heavy fine. The trials by battle and ordeal were 
abolished as vain and superstil ions : the former allowed 
only in cases of murder, ])oisoning, or high treason, 
where there was strong suspicion but not full proof. It 
was designed to work on the terror of the criminal ; but 
if the accuser was worsted, he was condemii^ii|^n case of 
high treason to the utmost penalty ; in other cases to 
proportionate punislimcmt. Torture was only used in 
cases of heavj^ suspicion against persons of notoriously 
evil repute.* 

^ i. 20, • lii. 48,50. evidence; documents must be on parch- 

• Fretleriok’s legislation was not merit, not on perishable paper; he 
oontent with abolishing these barbarous prohibited a certain kind of obscure 
forms of testimony, almost the only and intricate writing, in use at Naples^ 
available testimo’.y in rude unlettered Amalfi, and vSonento; and ordered the 

H« laid d wn rules on written , notaries to write all deeds legibly in.. 



These are btrt instances of the spint in whioh Fre^ 
deiich: framed his legislation, whi& aimed rather to 
advance, enrich, enlighten his subjects than to repress 
their free development by busy and perpetual inter- 
ference. His regulations concerning commerce were 
almost prophetically wise : he laid down tlie great 
maxim that commei cial exchange benefited both parties ; 
he permitted the expc'it of com as the best means 
of fostering its cultivation. He entered into liberal 
treaties with Venice, with Asia, Genoa, and the Greek 
Empire, and eve'* with some of the Saracen powers in 
Africa. By coin^taon consent, both parties condemned 
the plundering of wrecks, and pledged themselves to 
mutual aid and friendly reception into theii* harbours. 
The King himself was a great merchant ; the royal 
vessels tradtnl to Syria, Egypt, and other parts of the 
East. He had even factors who traded to India.^ He 
encouraged internal commerce by the establishment of 
great lairs and markets;® manufactures of various 
kinds l>egaii to prosper. 

Blit that which — if the constitution of Frederick had 
continued to llourish, if the institutions had worked out 
in peace their natural consequences — ^if the house of 
Hohunstaulen had maintained their powder, splendour 
and tendencies to social and intellectual advancement — if 
they had not been dispossessed by the dynasty of Charles 
of Anjou, and the whole land thrown back by many 
centuries — might have enabled the Southern kingdom 

cleai'ly. The Emperor himself laul currebaiit ad commodum suum, tarn 
down regulations to test the authen- per mare, quam per tei ras, institores.’* 
tidty of a certain document. — Gre- — ^Matth. Pur, 544. 
gorio, lii, p. 61, ® See edict for annual faire at Sui- 

l* “Fredencus II. eral omnibus Sol- mona, Capua, Lucera, Baii, TarentuiOt 
dants Orientis particeps m mereimonns Cosenza, lieggio, Jan. 1234, — Ridi 
ft $iaicmmuB, ita ut usque ad Indos San Gena. 
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take tile lead, and anticipate the splendid period of 
Italian learning, philosophy, and art, was the Univer- 
sities ; the establishments for education ; the encourage- 
ments for all learned and refined studies, imagined by 
this accomplished King. Even the revival of Greek 
letters might not have awaited the conquest of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks two centuries later. Greek was 
the spoken language of the people in many parts of the 
kingdom ; the laws of Frederick were translated into 
Greek for popular use ; tlie epitaph of the Archbishop 
of Messina in the year 1175 was Greek.*^ There were 
Greek priests and Greek congregations in many parts 
of Apulia and Sicily ; the privileges conferred by the 
Emperor Henry VI. on Messina had enacted that one of 
the three magistrates should be a Greek. Hebrew, and 
still more Arabic, were well known, not merely by Jews 
and Arabians but by learned scholars. Frederick him- 
self spoke German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Arabic, and 
Hebrew. lie declared his own passionate love for 
learned and pliilosophical studies. Kotliing after the 
knowledge of afi’airs, of laws and of arras, became a nm- 
narch so well ; to this he devoted all his leisure hounl^ 
these were the liberal pursuits which adorned and dig- 
nified human life.® In Syria, and in his intercourse 
with the Eastern monarchs, he had obtai|rffed great col- 
lections of books ; he caused translations to be made 
from the Arabic, and out of Greek into Latin, of some 
of the philosophic works of Aristotle and the Almagest 
of Ptolemy.^ The University of Naples was his great 

* Von Raumer, p. 556. Papal documents relating to England 

* Peter de Vine&, iii. 67. m the British Museum are several 

f He employed the celebrated Michael letters conoomlng this remarkable man, 

Scott (the fabled magician) in the patronised alike by Frederick and 
translation of Ari^stotle. Among the the Popes, Honorias 111, writes 
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fbtiTi<iatio!i ; Salerno remaiiied' the fattiotis scliool d! 
medictiie ; but the University in the «mpital was encou- 
raged by liberal endowments, and by regulations with 
regard to the relations of the scholars and the citizens ; 
the price of lodgings was fixed by royal order ; sumr of 
money were to be advanced to youths at low interest^ 
and could not be exacted during the years of study. 
The King held out to the more promising students 
honourable employments in liis service. Philosophical 
studies appeared most suited to the genius of Frederick; 
natural history iOid the useful sciences he cultivated 
with success ; but ho had likewise great taste for the 
fine arts, especially for architecture, both ornamental 
and military. He lestored the walls of many of the 
greatest cities; built bridges and other useful works. 
He had large menageries, supplied from the East and 
from Africa. He sometimes vouchsafed to send some of 
the more curious animals about for the instruction and 
amusement of his subjects. The Kavennese were de- 
lighted with the appearance of some royal animals. He 
was passionately fond of field sports, of the chase with 
the hound and the hawk ; his own book on falconry is 
not merely instructive on that sport, but is a scientific 
treatise on the nature and habits of those birds, and of 
many other animals. The first efforts of Italian sculp- 
ture and painting rose under his auspices ; the beautiM 
Italian language began to form itself in his court: it 
has been said above that the earliest strains of Italian 

(Jan, 16, 1225, p. 214) to the Arch- Cashel, and to hold his other benefices, 
bishop of Canterbury to best(;w pre- (P. 253; he refuses the Archbishopric j 
ferment on Michael Scott Quod “Dum linguam tense films seignonu*« 
inter literates dono vigeat scientist diceret.** He is described as not only 
singnlari.*' M. Sc'>tt (p. 229) has a great Latin scholar, but as fiuniliat 
a licence to hold pluralities. (P. 246) with Hebrew and Arabic, 
he is named by the Pope Archbishop of 
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to'^take tSbe lead, and anticipate the splendid period of 
Italian learning, philosophy, and art, was the Univer- 
sities; the establishments for education; the encourage- 
ments for all learned and refined studies, imagined by 
this accomplished King. Even the revival of Greek 
letters might not have awaited the conquest of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks two centuries later. Greek was 
the spoken language of the people in many parts of the 
kingdom; the laws of Frederick were translated into 
Greek for popular use ; the epitaph of the lirchbishop 
of Messina in the year 1175 was Greek.*^ There were 
Greek priests and Greek congregations in many parts 
of Apulia and Sicily ; the privileges conferred by the 
Emperor Henry VI, on Messina had enacted that one of 
the three magistrates should be a Greek. Hebrew, and 
still more Arabic, were well kno\^n, not merely by Jews 
and Arabians but by learned scholars. Frederick him- 
self spoke German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Arabic, and 
Hebrew. He declared his own passionate love for 
[earned and philosophical studies. Nothing after the 
knowledge of affairs, of laws and of arms, became a mp- 
aarch so well ; to this lie devoted all his leisure hourly 
:hese were the liberal pursuits which adorned and dig- 
lified human life.® In Syria, and in his intercourse 
vith the Eastern monarchs, he had obtaiffi^^d great col- 
ections of books ; he caused translations to be made 
rom the Arabic, and out of Greek into Latin, of some 
)f the philosophic works If Aristotle and the Almagest 
)f Ptolemy.^ The University of Naples was his great 

^ Von Raumer, p. 656. Papal documents relating to England 

Peter de Viiiefi., iii. 67, m the British Museum are several 

* He employed the oelebrated Michael letters concerning this remarkable man, 
^tt (the fabled magician) in the patronised alike by Frederick and by 
raoslation of ArLstotle. Among the the Popes, Honorius 1X|« whites 
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foQTidiBktion ; Salerno remained tbe famous school ol 
medicine ; but the University in the capital was encott** 
raged by liberal endowments, and by regulations with 
regard to the relations of the scholars and the citizens; 
the price of lodgings was fixed by royal order ; sumr of 
money were to be advanced to youths at low interest, 
and could not be exacted during the years of study. 
The King held out to the more promising students 
honourable employments in liis service. Philosophical 
studies appeared most suited to the genius of Frederick; 
natural history .rd the useful sciences he cultivated 
with success ; but he had likewise great taste for the 
fine arts, especially for architecture, both oniamental 
and military. He rest(>red the walls of many of the 
greatest cities; built bridges and other useful works. 
He had large menageries, supplied from the East and 
from Africa. He sometimes vouchsafed to send some oi 
the more curious animals about for the instruction anc 
amusement of his subjects. The Eavennese were de 
lighted with the appearance of some royal animals. H( 
was passionately fond of field sports, of the chase witi 
the hound and the hawk ; his own book on falconry i\ 
not merely instructive on that sport, but is a scientific 
treatise on the nature and habits of those birds, and o 
many other animals. The first efforts of Italian sculp 
ture and painting rose under his auspices ; the beauti^ 
Italian language began to form itself in his court: v 
has been said above that thye^iiiarliest strains of Il:aliai 

(Jan, 16, 1225, p, 214) to the Arch- Cashel, and to hold his other benefices 
bishop of Canteibury to bestow pre- (P. 253) he refuses the Archbishopric 
ferment on Michael Scott “Quod “Dum linguam tense ill ius seignorai' 
inter literatos dono vjgeat scientiae dioeret.” He is described as not cml; 
smgnlan.” M. Scott (p. 229) has a great Latin scholar, but as fiunilia 
a licence to hold pltudltties. (P. 246) with Hebrew and Arabic, 
he is named by the Pope Archbishop of 
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lioetiy vrett) heard there: Peter de '^ne6^, tiie Chasx* 
)i;eUor of Frederick, the compiler of hi, was also 
writer of the earliest Italian sonnet, xtqi. was Peter 
de Vinea the only courtier who emulated King in 
poetry : his beloved son Enzio, many of his <s>urtiers, 
vied with their King and his ministers in the eulti^>^+iDn 
of the Italian language ; and its first fruits the rich har- 
ip-onious Italian poetry.^ 

His own age beheld with admiring amazement the 
magnificence of Frederick’s coui*t, the unexampled pro- 
gress in wealth, luxury, and knowledge. The realm wa^ 
at peace, notwithstanding some disturbance by those 
proud barons, whose interest it was to maintain the old 
feudal and seignorial rights ; the relnotanee of the 
clergy to recede from the complete dominion over the 
popular mind; and the taxation, whicli weighted, especi- 
ally as Frederick became more involved in the Lombard 
war, on all classes. The world had seen no court so 
^lendid, no system of laws so majestically equitable; a 
new order of things appealed to be arising ; an <qioch to 
be commencing in human civilisation. But this admi- 
ration was not universal : there was a deep and silent 
jealousy, an intuitive dread in the Church,^ and in all 


* Some of these poems I have lead 
in a collection of the Foeti del Piimo 
Seoolo, Firenze, 1814 A small volume 
has been published hy the I ifciary 
Union of Stuttgard (154o), Itihen- 
ische Lieder des Hohenstdiih''ch< n Ilofes 
in Sicilien. It contains la\& by thiitcen 
ro;r*t noble authoi s. D iiite, in hib 
book Be Vulgan Eloquentn, tiaces to 
the court of Frederick the ongin of 
the true and universal Italian language. 
We return to this subject. 

^ The Pope seemed to consifler that 


I redeiitk^s new constitutions mttst be 
mimu al to the Chuich. Intelleximus 
siquukm quod vel pioprio rnotu, vel se* 
ductus mcoubult IS consiliis pei vei sorum, 
novas edere constitutioius lutendis en 
qnibub necesmno sequitui ut dicaiis Eo- 
cle&ias peisecutor et obiutoi public® 
libei tatis.'* — lib. v. Lpist, 9 1 , ipud Ray- 
nald 1231. He ieproa(hes the Arch- 
bishop of Capua as “ b 1 edorico constitu- 
tiones desti uctivas salutis et mstitutivas 
enormium scandalorum edenti volunta- 
rius obsequens/ VApud Ho/lei n. p. 335 
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the faithful partisans of the Ohtiroh of Ipemote, if not 
immediate danger; of a latent design, at least a latent 
tendency in the temporal kingdom to set itself apart, 
and to sever itself from the one great religious Empire, 
which had now been building itself up for centuries. 
Tl^ere was, if not an avowed indepe.ndence, a threaten* 
ing disposition to independence. The legislation, if it 
d.d not directly clash, yet seemed to clash, with the 
higher law c I the CJiurch ; if it did not make the clergy 
wholly subordinate, it degraded them in some respect to 
the rank of subjects ; if it did not abrogate, it limited 
what were called the rights and privileges, but which 
were in fact the separate rule and dominion of the 
clergy ; at all events, it assumed a supremacy, set itself 
above, admitted only what it chose of the great Canon 
Law of the Church ; it was self-originating, seli-asserting, 
it had not condescended to consult those in whom -for 
centuries all political as well as spiritual wisdom had 
been concentered : it was a legislation neither emanating 
from, nor consented to by, the Chnrch. If every nation 
were thus to frame its own constitution, without regard 
to the great unity maintained by the Church, the vast 
Christian confederacy would break up, Kings might 
assume the power of forbidding the recurrence to Rome 
as the religious ca])ital of the w^orld ; independent king- 
doms might aspire to found independent churches. This 
'new knowledge too was not less dangerous because its 
ultimate danger was not clearly seen ; at all events, it 
was not knowledge introduced, sanctioned, taught by 
the sole great instructress, the Church. Theology, the 
one Science, was threatened by a rival, and whence did 
that rival profess to draw her wisdom ? from the Heathen, 
the Jew, the Unbeliever; from the Pagan Greek, the 
Hebrev^, the Arabic. That which might be in itsell 
VOL VL M 
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Jiprmless, edifying, improving, wlito taught by thsf 
’Church, would but inflame the rebellious pride of the 
hiiman intellect. What meant this ostentatious tolera- 
tion of other religions, if not total indifference to Christ 
end God ; if not a secret inclination to apostasy? What 
was all this splendour, but Epicurean or Eastern luxury? 
What this poetry, but effeminate amatory songs ? Was 
tins the life of a Christian King, of a Christian nobility, 
of a Christian people ? It was an absolute renunciation 
of the severe discipline of the Clfhrch, of that austere 
asceticism, which however the clergy and religious men 
alone could practise its angelic?, its divine perfection, 
was the remote virtue after which all, even Kings (so 
many of whom had exchanged their worldly robes for^ 
the cowl and for sackcloth) ought to aspire, as to the 
ultimate culminating height of true Christianity. It 
was Mohammedan not merely in its 8ecr& indulg<‘i}cesjf/ 
its many concubines, in which the Emperor was 
said to allow himself Mcdiammedan li(‘ence ; som^bf 
bil: chosen companions, his tmsted counsellors, at least 
his 'Ispstructors in science and phitesophy were Moham- 
medans ; ladies of that race and religion appeared, as 
has been said, at his court (in them virtue was a thing 
incredible to a sound churchman). The Saracept whom 
he had transplanted to Nocera were among feis most 
faithful troops, followed him in his campaigns ; it was 
even reported, that after his mariuage with Isal^olla of ‘ 
England, he dismissed her English ladies, and made her 
over to the care of ]\Ioorish enimcbs. 

Such to the world was the fame, such to the Church 
the evil fame of Frederic*k’s Si(?ilian court ; exaggerated 
no doubt as to its splendour, luxury, licence, ^tld learn- , 
ing, as well by the wonder of the world, as by the abhoiy. 
fence of the Church. Yet, after all,, out of his long life 
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(long if oonaideted not by ymt9 but by fronts, by tbe 
civil acts, the wars, the negotiation^ the jonmeyinga, 
the vicissitudes, crowded into it by Frederick’s own 
busy and active ambition and by the whirlijjg current df 
affairs) the time during which he sunned himself in this 
gorgeous voluptuousness must have been comparatively 
short, intermittent, broken. At eighteen years of age 
Frederick left Sicily to win the Imperial crown ; he h^ 
then eight years of the cold German climate and the 
rude German manners during the establishment of his 
Sovereignty over the haughty German 1 Vinces and 
Prelates. Then eight years in the South, but ad 1330 to 
during the first four the rebellious Apulian and 
Sicilian nobles were to be brought under control, the 
Saracens to be reduced to obedience, and trails- 5225 to 

ported to Apulia : throughout the later four, 
was strife with the Lombard cities, strife about the 
Crusade, and preparation for the voyage. Then came 
his Eastern campaign, his reconciliation with the Church. 
Four years followed of legislation ; and perhaps the 
nearest approach to indolent and luxurious ad 1230 to 
peace. Then succeeded the revolt of his son. 

Four years more to coerce rebellious Germany, to at- 
tempt in vain to coerce rebellious Lombardy: ad 123410 
all tliis was to close, with his life, in the unin- 
terrupted immitigable feud with Gregory IX, and 
Innocent IV. 

The Pope Gregory IX. (it is impossible to decide 
how far influenced by the desire of overawing The Deere- 
this tendency of temporal legislation to assert ^ 
its own independence) determined to array the highei 
and eternal law of the Church in a more august and 
authoritative form. The great code of the Papal 
Decretals constituted this law ; it had now long reoog- 
♦ m2 
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and admitted to tKe honours of equal authority 
tW bold inventions of the book called by the name df 
but during the Pontificate of Innocent UI* 
there had b^en five distinct compilations, conflicting in 
some points, and giving rise to intricate and insoluble 
questions.* Gregory in his old age aspired to be the 
Justinian of the Church. He entrusted the compilation 
of a complete and regular code to Eaimond da Penna- 
noble Spaniard, related to royal house of 
Arragon, of the Dominican Order, and now the most 
distinguished jurist in the University of Bologna. 
Raimond da Pennaforte was to be to the Canon what 
Imerius of Bologna had been to the revived Roman 
Law, It is somewhat singular that Raimond had been 
the most famous antagonist of the Arabian school of 
learning, the most admired champion of Christianity, in 
his native Spain. 

The first part of these Decretal^ comprehended the 
whole, ill a form somewhat abbreviated ; abbreviations 
which, as some complained, endangered the rights of the 
Church on iniporti||iit points ; but were defended by the 
admirers of Raimond of Pennaforte, who declared that 
he could not err, for an angel from Heaven had con- 
stantly watched over his holy work.’' The second con- 
tained the Decretals of Gregory IX. himself. The 
whole was promulgated as the great statute law of 
Christendom, superior in its authority to all secular 
laws as the interests of the soul were to those of the 

* “Sane divensas constitutiones, et videbantur; aliquas vero vagabantur 
decretales epistolas, pncdecessorum extra volumma suwadicta, quae tan- 
aoatrorum in diversa sj)arsas Volumma, quam iucertae frt.*quenter in judieiis 
quaiura,aliquae propter aimiara simili- vacilJabant.” — In Praefat. 

tndinem, et quaedam propter contrarie- ** Chi'flet, quoted by Schroeck, xxTii, 
tatem, nonnullse 'etiam piopter suAin 64. Haimond la Pennafoile wai 
proluutatem, confusionem iuducere canonised by Clesient VUl., m 1601. 
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body, ^ tbe Church was . of gmfor^ dignity flian th0 
State I as the Pope higher than any onfe temporal sov^ 
reign, or all the sovereigns of the world. Though espe-; 
dally the law of the clergy, it was the law binding like* 
wise on the laity as Christians, as religious men, both 
as demanding their rigid observance of all the rights, 
immunities, independent jurisdictions of the clergy, and 
concerning their own conduct as spiritual subjects of the 
Church. All temporal jurisprudence was bound to 
frame its decrees with due deference to the superior 
ecclesiastical jn>l«prndence ; to respect the borders of 
that inviolable domain ; not only not to interfere with 
those matters over which the Church claimed exclusive 
cognisance, but to be prepared to enforce by temporal 
means those decrees which the Church, in her tender- 
ness for human life, in her clemency, or in her want of 
power, was unwilling or unable herself to carry into 
execution. Beyond that sacred circle temporal legisla- 
tion might claim the full allegiance of its teinjioral 
subjects; but the Church alone could, touch the holy 
person, punish the delinquencies, control the demeanour 
of the sacerdotal order ; could regulate the power of the 
superior over the inferior clergy, and choose those who 
were to be enrolled in the order. The Church alone 
jould administer the property of the Church ; that pro- 
perty it was altogether beyond the province of the civil 
|X)wer to tax ; even as to feudal obligations, the Church 
would hardly consent to allow any decisions but her 
own : though compelled to submit to the assent of the 
crown in elections to benefices which were temporal 
fiefs, yet that assent was, on the other hand, counter- 
balanced by her undoubted power to consecrate or to 
refuse consecration. The Book of Gregory’s Decretals 
, was ordered to be the authorised text in all courts and 
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m all aehools of law; it was to be, as it were, more and 
^more deeply impressed into the minds of men. Even 
^i$. its form it closely resembled the Boman law yet un- 
abrogated in many parts of Europe ; but of course it 
comprehended alike those who lived under the different 
national laws, which had adopted more or less of the old 
Latin jurisprudence ; it was the more universal statute- 
book of the more wide-ruLng, all-embracing Rome. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Kenewal of hostilities between Gregory IX. and Frederick 11. 

Duiung the nine years of peace between the Empire 
and the Papacy, Pope Gregory IX. at times Peace of nn» 
poured forth his flowery eloquence in the 
praise, almost the adulation, of the Emperor; 
the Emperor proclaimed himself the most loyal sub- 
ject of the Church. The two potentates concurred only 
with liearty zeal in the persecution of those rebels 
against the civil and ecclesiastical power, the heretics.* 


• During this period of peace an | 
obscure heresy, that of the Stedinger, 
appealed or giew to its height in the 
duchy of Oldenburg; the Pope and 
the Kiuperor would concur m iiitiicting 
summaiy puuisliinent on these rebels. 
Hartung, the Arclibishop of Bremen, 
had long appealed to ivome. On one 
occasion he leturned with full power 
to subdue his refractory spiritual 
subjects, beaiing, as he Ito-isted, a 
singular and signihcant i clique, — ^the 
swoid with which Peter had struck 
off the ear of Malchus. More than 
thirty years after, Archbishop Gei hard, 
Count de la Lippe, a martial pi elate, 
turned not his spiritual but his secular 
arras against them. Among their 
deadly tenets was the refusal to pay 
tithes. The Pope ro utes the charges 
Against them, furnished of course by 
their mortal enemies. They wor- 


shipped the Evil One now as a toad, 
which tliey kissed behind and on the 
mouth, and licked up its foul venom ; 
now as a man, with a face wonderfully 
pale, haggard, with coal-black eyes. 
They kissed him ; his kiss was cold 
as ice, and with his kiss oozed away 
all their Catholic faith. The Pope 
would urge the Empeior to take part 
m the war against these wretches. 
Conrad of Maiburg, the hateful perse- 
cutor of tlie saintly Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, now the Holy Inquisitor, was 
earnest and active in the cause. The 
Stedinger withstood a cnisadmg army 
of 40,000 men ; were defeated wi^ 
the loss of 6000. Many Hed to other 
lands ; the rest submitted to the 
Archbishop. The Pope released them 
from the eroommunication : but it is 
curious to observe, he only censures 
their disobedience and iDsurrectiaa 
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At Borne multitudes of xueuner religious criminals were 
^.Irtimed ; many priests and of the lower orders of clergy 
'ftlgraded and sent to Monte Casino and other rigid 
monasteries as prisoners for life.^ The Pcpe issued an 
act of excommunication rising in wrath and terror above 
former acts. Persons suspected of heresy were under 
excommunication : if within a year they did not prove 
jBiemselves guiltless, they were to be treated as heretics. 
Heretics were at once infamous ; if judges, their acts 
W'ere at once null ; if advocates, they could not plead ; 
if notaries, the instruments which they had drawn were 
invalid. All priests were to be publicly stripped ot 
their holy dress and degraded. No gifts or oblations 
were to be received from them ; the clerk who bestowed 
Christian burial on a heretic was to disentomb him with 
his owui hands, and cast him forth from the cemetery, 
which became an accursed place unfit for burial. No 
layperson w^as to dispute in public or in pri\ate cox!^ 
cerning the Catholic faith: no descendant of a 
to the second generation could be adinittj^^^fa^ holy 
orders. Annibaldi, the senator of Eome and the Bo- 
man people, passed a decree enacting condign punish- 
ment on all heretics. The Emperoiv not content with 
suppressing these insurgents in his hereditary domi- 
nions, had given orders that throughout Lombardy, 
their chief seat, they should be soui^ht out, delivered to 
the Inquisitors,® and there punished by the secular arm,^ 
Qne of his own most useful allies, Ecc^lin da liomano, 

he is silent of their hciesy — Ray- c Gregory in one letter insinuates 
naldus, sub ann. 1233; Schroeck, xxix. that Fredenck had burned some good 
641, &c. The original authorities Catholics, his enemies, as jiietendmg 
are Albert. Stad. Gei. Monach. apud that they were or had been heietics.— • 
Boehmer — above all the Papal lefteis. Epist. 244. Raynald. n. 85. 

*> Vit. Gregor. IX. Rich. San ^ See ante, note, p, 61. 

German. Rafnald. sub ann. 1231. 
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was in danger. Bccelin^s two sons, Eccelin and ABberic* 
offered to denounce tlieir father to the Inqi|iaition» 
There was, what it is difficult to describe but as pro 
found hypocrisy, or worse, on the part of tbe Pope: he 
declared his unwillingness to proceed to just vengeance 
against the father of such pious sons, who by his guilt 
would forfeit, as in a case oi capital treason, all their 
inheritance ; the sons were to persutido Eccelin to aban- 
don all connexion with heresy or with heretics : if he 
refused, they wore to regard their own salvation, and to 
denounce their fctther before the Papal tribunal.® It 
is strange enough that the suspected heretic, suspected 
perhaps not unjustly, look the vow^s, and died in the 
garb of a monk ; the pious son became that Eccelin da 
Komano whose cruelty seems to have defied the exagge- 
ration of party hatred. 

But in all other respects the Pope and the Emperor 
were equally mistrustful ’of each other; peace was dis- 
guised war. Each had an ally in the midst of the other’s 
territory whom he could not avow, yet would not aban- 
don. E\ en ill these perverse times the conduct of the 
Romans to the Pope is almost inexplicable. No sooner 
had the Pope, either harassed or threatened by their unruly 
proceedings, withdrawn in wrath, or under the pretext 
of enjoying tbe purer and cooler air, to Rieti, Anagni, 
or some other neighbouring city, than Romo began tb 
regret his absence, to make overtures of submission; 
and still received him back with more rapturous demon- 
strations of jo} J In a few months they began to be 


• The age may be pleaded in favour 
of -Gregory IX. Wh it is to be said 
of the comment of Uhs Papal annalist, 
I^ynaldus? — “Nec mirum cuiquam 
videri potest datum hoc hliis advensus 


parentem consilium, cum numinis, a 
quo debccndit oranis paternitas, causa 
humanis affectitus dcbet anteferri. * 
— p. 41. Riiynald. 1231. 

^ Rich, de S, Germ., sub azm. 123l« 
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mwtf of their quiet: his splendid buildings foif the 
• ^lefenc^ and ornament of the city lost their imposing* 
^wer, or became threatening to their liberties ; he was 
either compelled or thought it prudent to retire. Yiterbo 
had become to the Eomans what Tusculum had been in 
a former century ; the Eomans loved their own liberty, 
but their hate of Viterbo was stronger than their love ; 
/the fear that the Pope might take part with Viterbo 
brought them to his feet ; that he did not aid them in 
the subjugation of Viterbo rekindled their hostility to, 
him. More than once the Pope called on the Emperor 
to assist him to put down his insurgent subjects: 
Frederick promised, eluded his promise;^ his troops 
were wanted to suppress rebellions not feigned, but 
rather of some danger, at Messina and Syracuse. He 
had secret partisans everywhere : when Eoine was Papal, 
Viterbo was Imperialist; when Viterbo was for tho 
Pope, Eome was for the Emperor. If Frederick was 
insincere in Ids maintenance of tlie Pope against his 
domestic enemies, Gregory was no less insincere in pre- 
tending to renounce all alliance, all sympathy with the 
Lombards.^ But this connexion of the Pope with the 
Lombard League required infinite management luad 


3233. He returned to Rome, March, 
1233. He was again in Anagni in 
August ! 

s Rebellion, reconciliation, 3233. 
New rebellion, beg'nnmg of 1234. 
“Quo Fredencus impeiator apud 
sanctum Germanurn ceita relatione 
comperto, qui fidele defensionis pre- 
sidium ecclesiae Romance proraiserat, 
et fidei et majestatis oblitus, Messanam 
properans, nullo pers^uente decessit, 
hostibos tanti favoris auirilium ex 
oeasione daturus,” — Vit, Gregor. Cona- 


pai-e Pope’s letter (Feb. 3, from 
Anagni, and Feb. 10), But in fact 
theie was a dangerous insurrection in 
Messina; the King’s Justiciary had 
been obliged to fly. Frederick had to 
put down movements also at Syracuse 
and Nicosia. — Ann. Sicul. Rich. Saa 
Gemaano, 

^ The Chionicon Placentinum hai 
revealed a renewal of the Lombard 
League at Bologna, Oct. 26, 1231, aa«< 
a secret mission to the Pope, p, 
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dexteriltyi the Lombard cities swarmed with jberetie% 
and so far were not the most becoming allies of the 
Pope,' Yet this alliance might seem an affair, not of 
policy only, but of safety. Gregory could not disgufee 
to himself that so popular, so powerful a sovereign had 
never environed the Papal territories on every side. If 
Frederick (and Frederick s character might seem daring 
enough for so impious an act) should despise the sacred 
awe which guarded the person of the Pope, and scorn his 
excommunications, he was in an instant at the gates of 
Borne, of lickle "tnd treacherous Borne. He had planted 
his two colonies of Saracens near the Apulian frontier; 
they at least would have no scruple in executing his 
most irreverent orders. The Pope was at his mercy, 
and friendless, as far as any strong or immediate check 
on the ambition or re\ enge of the Emperor. The Pope 
in supporting the Lombard republics, assumed the lofty 
position of the sacred defender of liberty, the asserter of 
Italian independence, when Italy seemed in danger of 
lying prostrate under one stem and despotic monarchy, 
which would extend from the German Ocean to the 
further shore of Sicily. At first his endeavours were 
wiselj and becomingly devoted to the maintenance of 
peace — a peace which, so long as the Emperor refrained 
from asserting his full imperial rights, so long as the 
Guelfs ruled undisturbed in those cities in which their 
interests predominated, the republics were content to 

• A modern writer, rather Pj^l, entgegen waren, die letzeren mit 
tims det-cubeb the state of Italy at Fiissen zu treten, nicht bloss einzelne 
that time: “Alle Kieise und Stande Podestaten, oder das Geld-interesse 
deijenigen Theils der Nation, den man des gemeinen Volkes, sondern oft alW 
als den eigenthchen Triiger der Intel- gebildeten Stadtbewohner wagten es 
ligenz in Italien beti'<tcbten miisste, keck den Bannstrahlen des Papstes 
waren geistig frei und machtig genug, hohn zu sprechen.’' — Leo, GeschicLtA 
wo ihi'e Interessen denen der Kirche j der Italien, ii. 234. 
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6b&iTre; the lofty station of the mediator of suca peace 
became his sacred function, and gave him great weight 
Mth both parties.^ But nearly at the same time an in* 
AffaiMof surrection of the Popes Eomaii subjects, more 
daring and aggressive than usual, compelled 
him to seek the succour of Frederick, and Frederick 
was threatened with a rebellion which the high-minded 
and religious Pope could not but condemn, though 
against his fearful adversary. 

For the third or fourth time the Pope had been com- 
May 1234 retire to Eieti. Under the senator- 

ship of Luca di Sabclli the senate and people 
of Eome had advanced new pretensions, wliich tended 
to revolutionise the whole Papal dominions. They had 
demolished part of tlie Latcraii })alace, razed some of 
the palaces of the cardinals, proclaimed thoir open 
defiance of the Pope’s governor, the Cardinal Eaini^ 
They had sent justiciaries into Tuscany and tlj(j Sahi^ 
country to receive oaths of allegiance to themselves,iiilwP 
to exact tribute. The Pope wrote pre^ssiug lottos 
addressed to all the princes and bishops of Christendoin, 
imploring succour in men and money; there fent 
one pear enough at hand to aid, had all beeite^^ing. 
The Pope could not but call on him wliose^itle as 
Emperor was protector of the Church, who as King 
May 20 1234 was first vassal of the papal see, 

Frederick did not disobey the summons : with 
his young son Conrad he visited the Poj)e at Eieti. 
The Cardinal Eainier had thrown himself with the 
Pope’s forces into Viterbo ; the army of Frederick sat 
down before Eespampano, a strong castle which the 

^ See the letter to Frederick, in which he asijumes the full power of 
arbitration between the Emperor and the League. — Monument. Girm, i? 
m, dated June 5, 1233. 
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Bomans occupied m tlie neighbourhood ae au aimoy^ 
auce,' and as a means, it might be, of surprising and 
taking Viterbo. But Eespampano made re- 
sistance; Frederick himself retired, alleging 
important affairs, to his own dominions. The Fapalists 
burst into a cry of reproach at his treacherous abandon- 
ment of the I’ope. Yet it \va8 entirely by the aid of 
some of his Gorman troops that the Papal army inflicted 
a humiliating deft-at on tlie Romans, who were compelled 
to submit to the terms of peace dictated by Aprine, 
the Pope,® and eoiorced by the Emperor, who 
was again with the Pope at liieti. Angelo Malebranca, 
by the grace of God the illustrious senator of the 
gentle city (such were the high-sounding phrases), by 
the decree and authority of the sacred senate, by the 
command and instant acclamation of the famous people, 
assembled in the Capitol at the sound of the bell and of 
the trumpet, swore to the peace proposed by the three 
cardinals, between the Holy Roman Church, their 
Fathei* the Supreme Pontiff, and the Senate and people 
of Rome. He swore to give satisfaction for tlie demoli- 
tion of the I^ateran palace and those of the cardinals, 
the invasion of the l^apal territories, the exaction of 
oaths, the occupation of the domains of the Church. 
He swore that no clerks or ecclesiastical persons belong- 
ing to the families of the Pope or cardinals should be 
summoned before the civil tribunals (thus even in Rome 
there was a strong opposition to those immunities of the 
clergy from temporal jurisdiction for temporal offences). 

** Milites in civitate Viteibio that the Plmperor, instead of aiding 
collocavit, quorum quotiduinis insulti* the Pope, idled his time away ixn 
ons et depredationibus liomani adeo hunting ; “ Majestatis titulum in 

rjint vexati, ut non muito post cum officium venaturro commutans .... 
PapH pacem subirent,’^ — God. Colon, in capturam avium sollidtabat aquiiiM 
The author of the life of Gregory says triumphalea.*’ 
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^is did not apply to !liuos wlio belonged to such house* 
holds. He swore to protect all pilgrims, laymen os wall 
"'ips ecclesiastics, who visited the shrines of the Apostles.® 
ihbe peace was re-established likewise with the Emperor 
and his vassals — with Anagni, Segni, Velletri, Viterbo, 
and other cities of the Papal territories. But even during 
this compulsory approximation to the Emperor, the 
Pope, to remove all suspicion that he might be won to 
desulpitheir cause, wrote to the Lombards to reassure 
However, he might call upon them not to 
impede the descent of the Imperial troops from the Alps, 
those troops were not directed against their liberties, 
but came to maintain the liberties of the Church. 

But if the rebels against the Pope were thus his 
immediate subjects the Komans, the rebel against 
Frederick was his own son. Henry had been left to 
rule Germany as king of the Eomans ; the causes. 
indeed the objects of his rebellion are obscur*'.'’ Hi 
Rfiijeiiionof appears to have been a man of ieeble 
King Henry, j-jx^ter ; SO long as lie was governed by 
counsellors, filling his high office without blaineyjjjjjife 
leased from their control, the slave of his own |Ph 
passions, and the passive instrument of low and design- 
ing. men. The only impulse to wliieh the rebel son 
could appeal was the pride of Germany, which would 
no longer condescend to be governed from Italy, and to 




• Apud Raynald. ann. 12,05. 

® In the year 1232 Frederick began 
to entertain suspicions of his son, and 
to be discontented with his conduct, 
^enry (but 20 yeai-s old) met his 
father at Aquileia, promised amcnd> 
m^t, and to discai'd his evil coun- 
sellors. — Hahn, Collect. Monument, i. 
222. Frederick might remember the 
example of the Franoonian house j 


the conduct of Henry V. to Henry IV. 
The chief burthen of Ileniy's vindica- 
tion, addressed, Sept. 1234, to Bishop 
Coni-ad of Hildesheim, is that tlie 
Emperor had annulled some of his 
grants, interfered in behalf of the 
house of Bavaria (Louis of Bavaria 
had been guardian of the realm 4ojrin| 
his minority). 
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fee a province of the kingdom of Apulia. Unlike ^me 
of his predecessors, Pope Gregory took at once the high 
Christian tone : he would seek no advantage from the 
unnatural insurrection of a son against his father. ' All 
the malicious insinuations against Gregory are put to 
silence by the fact that, dimng their fiercest >var of 
accusation and recrimination, Frederick never chai'ged 
the Pope with the odious crime of encouraging his son’s 
disobedience. Prederich passed the Alps with 
letters from the Pope, calling on all the 
Christian prelates of Germany to assort the authority 
of the King and of the parent. Henry had held a 
council of princes ^ at Boppart to raise the standard of 
revolt, and had entered into treasonable league with 
Milan and the Lombard cities. The rebellion was as 
weak as wanton and guilty ; Frederick entered 
Germany with the scantiest attendance ; the 
affrighted son, abandoned by all his partisans, met him 
at Worms, and made the humblest submission.^ Fre- 
derick renew^ed his pardon; but i)robably some new 
detected intrigues, or the refusal to surrender his 
castles, or meditated flight,*" induced the Emperor to 
send his son as a jirisoner to the kingdom of Naples. 
Tliere he remained in such obscurity that his death 
might have been unnoticed but for a passionate lamen- 
tation which Frederick himself sent forth, in which he 
adopted the language of King David on the loss of his 
ungrateful but beloved Absalom.^ 

p God. Colon. Chron. Erphuid. ' God. Col. Annal. Erphurdt, 

apud Boehmer Fontes II. G. I Quotation flora Ami, Aigentin. m 

** Ipso metise, nullo obstante. Ale- Boehmei s Regent i, p 254. , 

manrnara intians, Femicum regem I • Besides this pathttic letter m 
lUmm Buum ad mindatum suum Peter de Vined., iv. 1, see the moit 
recepit, quera duci Bavaride custodicn- extraordinai y one, quoted ly HoHer, 
4um t< 0 )GQmiBit."~^Rich. San Oeim. j addi eased to the people ot Mussum. 
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^ "VTorms had beheld the sad scene of the ignominious 
^^est and imprisonment of the King of the Germans : 
that event was followed by the splendid nuptials of the 
Emperor with Isabella of England. 

But though the Pope was guiltless, we believe he was 
Lombards guiltless, the Lombards were deep in this con- 
^lug Heniys sj)iracy against the power and the peace of 
wbeiiioiL Frederick. They, if they had not from the 
first instigated, liad inflamed the ambition of Henry ; ‘ 
tjh^y had offered, if he would cross the Alps, to invest 
at Monza with the iron crown of Italy. ^ Frederick’s 
T[ong-sup])ressod impatience of Lombard freedom had 
now a justifiable cause tor vengeance. The Ghibelline 
cities — Cremona, Parma, Pisa, and others ; the Ghibel- 
line Princes Eccelin and Albcric, the two sons 
of the suspected lieretic Eccelin II. (who had 
now descended from his throne, and taken the habit of a 
monk, though it was rumoured that his devotion was 
that of an austere Paterin rather than that of an ortho- 
dox recluse) summoned the Emperor to relieve Aom 
from the oi)})ressions of the Guelfic lejU^’and 
to ^\reak Ids just revenge on thos«f Aggressive 
rebels. Frederick’s declaration of war walr^drawn with 
singular subtlety. His chief object, he declared, was the 
suppression of heresy. The wide prevalence of heresy 
the Pope could not deny ; to espouse the Lombard cause 
was to espouse that at least of imputed heresy ; it was 
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Aug. 1236. 


* Galvaneo F lamma ha.s these words : lanese, certainly not Ghibelline writers ! 
“Henricus composuit cum Mediola- ® During this year (1 235) Frederick 
nensibus ad petitionem Domim Papsp,” assisted with seemingly deep devotion 
— c. 264. “ Et tunc fiicta est lega at the translation to Marburg of the 

fortis inter Heniicum et Mfediolaueuses. remains of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
ad petitionem i^apa^ contra Impcnitorem 1,200,000 jier'.ons are said to have 
patrem suum.” — Annal. Mediolan., been pi'esent. — ^Mo|i|^cmbertt Vie <ie 
Mdratoii, xvi. 624. These aia Mi- St. Eligabetii d'. 
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to oppose the Emperor in the e^teJrcise of his highest 
imperial fonotioo, the promotion of the unity of the 
Chwcb. The Emperor could not leave his own domi-^ 
nions in this state of spiritual and civil revolt to wage „ 
war in foreign lands: so soon as he had subdued the 
heretic he was prepared to arm against the Infidel. 
Lombardy reduced to obedience, there would be no 
obstacle to the recont|uest of the Holy Land. Yet 
though thus embarrassed, the Pope, in his own defence, 
could not but interpose his mediation ; he commanded 
both parties to submit to his supreme arbitration. 
Frederick yielded, but resolutely limited the time; if 
the arbitration was not made before Christmas, he was 
prepared for war. To the most urgent remonstrances 
for longer time he turned a deaf and contemptuous ear : 
lie peremptorily challenged the Legate whom the Pope 
had appointed, the Cardinal Bishop of Prseneste, and 
refused to accept as arbiter his declared enemy.^ Fre- 
derick had already begun tlie campaign: Verona had 
opened lier gates; he had stormed Vicenza, ^ 
and laid half the city in ashes. lie was re- 
called beyond the Alps by the sudden insurrection of 
the Duke ftf Aust|fa. Gregory so far yielded, that in 
place of the obnoxious Cardinal of Praeneste, he named 
as his Legates the Cardinals of Ostia and of ^ ^ 
San Sabina. He commended them with high 
jiraise to the Patriarchs of Aqiiileia and of Grade, to 
the Archbishops of Genoa and Havenna, whom, with the 
suffragans and all the people of Northern Italy, he ex- 
horted to join in obtaining the blessings of peace. But 
already he began to murmur his complaints of those 


* Compare flie apud Rajaald. eiib ana. 1236 ; moie compiata m 

HoSei', p, S57, and 360. 

V t. ^ 
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^grievmices which afterwards darkened to sudh impious 
tsrimes. The Frangipanis were again breaking out into 
'im-bulence in Rome:^ it was suspected and urged that 
they were in the pay of Frederick. Taxes had been 
levied on the clergy in the kingdom of Naples ; they 
had been summoned before civil tribunals; the old 
materials of certain churches had been profanely con- 
verted by the Saracens of Nocera to the repair of their 
mosques. The answer of Frederick was lofty and 
galling. He denied the truth of tlie Poj)e’8 charges; 
appealed to the conscience of the Pope. Gregory 
jPinded by what right he presumed to intrude into 
Siat awful sanctuary.* Kings and princes were 
humbly to repose themselves on the lap of priests; 
Christian Emperors were bound to submit themselves 
not only to the supreme Pontiff, but even to other 
bishops. The Apostolic See was the judge of the whole 
world; God had reserved to himself the sole judgement 
of the manifest and liidden acts of tlie Pope. Let the 
Emperor dread the fate of Uzzah, ^vllo laid his profttne 
hands on the ark of God.” He. urged Frederiql:' to 
follow the example of tlie great tbiistantine, 'Ki^o 
thought it absolutely wicked that, where tile Head, ipf 
the Christian religion had been determined 
King of Heaven, an earthly Emperor should 
smallest power, and had therefore surrendered 


T “Hoc anno Petrus Frangipane, 
1236, in in;be RomS. pro parte Impe- 
ratoi’is guerram movit contra Papara 
et Senatorem.” — Rich. San Germ. 

“ Quod nequaquam incaute ad 
^iidjcanda sec. eta conscientia 2 nostrse 
. evolasses; cum regum coila et 
pi'incipum videas gembus sacendatum, j 
^et Chnstiam Imperatores subdei-e,' 


dcbeant executioner suas non solum 
Romano Pontifjci, qum etiam aliis 
prassulibus non pi afene, nec non 
Dominus sedem apostolicam, cujus ju*' 
dicio oibem tenaium “ubjirit, in 
occultis et mani testis a uernine jud> 
candam, soli suo judicio leservavit.^— 
Greg. Epist. 10, 2o3, Oct. 23, 1236 ' 
apttd l^yliald. « 
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the Aj^olic goYernmezit^ aad^ cl^en £(^r }&i|tsdif a nW; 
resideiKSe in Greece/ 

Frederick returned from Germany victorious over the 
rebellious Duke of Austria; his son Conrad s«conAae. 

' 606 nt OQ 

had been chosen King of the Romans. He itaiy. 
crossed the Alps with three thousand German men-at^ 
arms, besides the forces of the Ghibelline cities : he was 
joined by ten thousand Saracens from the South. His 
own ambassadors, Henry the Master of the Teutonic 
Order and his Cliancellor Peter de Vinea, by whom he 
had summoned th / Pope to liis aid against the enraged 
Lombards, had returned from Rome without accom- 
plishing tlieir mission. At the head of his army 
he w^ould not grant audience to the Roman 
legates, the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia and the Cardinal 
of St. Sabina, who peremptorily enjoined him to submit 
to the arbitration of the Pope. The great , 

» ^ ^ Nov 27i 1237 

battle of Corte Nuova might seem to avenge 
the defeat of his ancestor Frederick Barbarossa at Leg- 
hano. The Lombard army was discomfited with enor- 
mous loss; the Carroccio of Milan, defended till night- 
fall, was strijjped of its banners, and abandoned to the 
conqueror. Frederick entered Cremona, the palaces of 
which city would hardly contain the captives, in’ a 
splendid ovation. The Podesta of Milan, Tiepolo, son 
of the Doge of Venice, was bound on the captive Car- 
roccio ; which was borne, as in the pomp of an Eastern 
potentate, on an elephant, followed by a wooden tower, 
with trumpeters and the Imperial standard. The pride 
of Frederick at this victory was at its height; he sup- 
posed that it would prostrate at once the madness of the 
rebels ; he called upon the world to rejoice at the resto^ 


Ibid. 
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ol the Eomto Empire to all its rights,*^ !Ehe Car- 
Ijoccio was sent to Rome as a gift to the people of ,the 
'l^tle city; it was deposited in the Capitol, a signi- 
'flbant menace to the Pope.® But where every city was 
a fortress, inexpugnable by the arts of war then known, 
a battle in the open field did not decide the fate of a 
league which included so many of tlie noblest cities of 
Italy. Frederick had passed the winter at Cremona; 
the terror of liis arms had enforced at least outward sub- 
miasion from many of the leaguers. Almost all Pied- 
mont, Alexandria, Turin, Susa, and the other cities 
raised the Ghibelline banner. Milan, Brescia, Piacenza, 
Bologna, remained alone in arms ; even they made over- 
tures for submission. Their offers were in some respects 
sufficiently liumiliating ; to acknowledge themselves 
rebels, to surrender all their gold and silver, to place 
their banners at the feet of the Em])eror, to furnish one 
thousand men for the Crusades ; but they demanded in 
return a general amnesty and adniissit>u to the favour 
of the Emperor, the maintenance of the liberti(^s of the 
citizens and of the cities. Frederick haughtily de- 

See the lettei in Peter de Vinea. , “Ergo tnumphonim urbis mein>?r eato 

« Exultet jam Romani impem ciiimen I mutcbant reges qui bells gere- 

, , , mundus gaiideat univeisus • . .| bant" 

confundatur rebelhb msauia/’ — Fio-j — Fraticisc. Pipin. apud Muraton.— 
derick disguii&ed not, he boasted of the ! Compare the (Ghibelline) Chroiiicon 
aid of nis Saracens. He describes the { de Rebus in Italia gestis. discovered 
Germans reddening their swords with by M. Panizzi in the British Museum, 
bloodi, Pavia and Cremona wreaking and printed with the Clironicon Pla- 
v'engeanoe on the tyrannous Milanese, centinum at Pans, 1850. Quod 
** ct fiuas evacuaverunt phaietras caroceiam cum apud Romani duxis* 
Saraceni.’* sent, dominus papa usque ad moriejii 

® “ Quando ilium ad almae urbis doliut.” The Pope would have pre- 
populum destinavit.” A marble menu- vented its admission into tlie city, but 
meat of this victoi y ' was shown in was overawed by tlie ImperlaliMt parly 
1727.-— Muratori, Dissert, xrvi. t. li. — p. 172. 
p. 401. The inscription was 
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maiided, absolute and uficdnditional surrender, Tkef 
feared; they mip'ht well fear, Frbdt rfck’s severity 
against rebels. With mistimed and impolitic rigour he 
had treated the captive Podesta of Milan as a rebel 
Tiepolo was sent to Naples, and there publicly executed 
The Republics declared that it was better to die by the 
sword thair by the halter, by famine, or by Fre- 

derick, in the summer of the next year, under- Aug.atoOct 
took the siege of Brescia; at the end of two 
months, foiled by the valour of the citizens and the skill 
of their chief en^iiieer, a Spaniard, Kalamandrino, he 
was obliged to burn his besieging machines, and retire 
humiliated to Padua.^ But without aid the Lombard 
liberties must fall: the Emperor was master of Italy 
from the Alps to the straits of Messina; the knell of 
Italian independence was rung; tho Pope a vassal at 
the mercy of Frederick. 

The dauntless old man rose in courage with the 
danger. Temporal allies were not absolutely wanting. 
Venic^ dreading her own safety, and enraged at the 
execution of her noble son, Tiepolo, scmt proposals for 
alliance to the Pope. The treaty was framed ; Venice 
agreed to furnisli 25 galleys, 300 knights, 2000 foot- 
soldiers, 500 archers ; slie was to obtain, as tlie price of 
this aid, Bari and 8alpi in Apulia, and all that she could 
conquer iu Sicily * 

The Pope wrote to the confederate cities of Lombardy 
and Romagna, taking them formally under the protec- 
tion of the Holy See.®^ Genoa, under the same fears as 
Venice, and jealous of Imperialist Pisa, was prepared 
with her fleets to join the cause. During these mne 


** KicK. de San Germ. ^ See B. MuheumChronicon, p. 177. 

• DanUojio, 356 JWarm. ir. 22S. u Greg. Epist. apud Hahn, xviii. 
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.vftears of peace, even if the former transgressions of 
V Frederick were absolutely annulled by the treaty and 
Absolution of San Germano, collisions between two 
parties botli grasping and aggressive, and with rights 
the boundaries of which could not be precisely defined^ 
had been inevitable : pretexts could be found, made, or 
exaggerated into crimes against the spiritual power, 
^ which would give some justification to that power to 
put forth, at such a crisis, its own peculiar weapons ; and 
to recur to its only arms, the excommunication, the 
interdict, tlie absolution of subjects from their alle- 
giance. Over this power Gregory had full command, in 
its employment no scruple. 

On Palm Sunday, and on Thursday in Holy week, 
^^mmuni- A^dtli all the civil and ecclesiastical state which 
Marcii2oto he could assemble around him, Gregory pro- 
1239 . Bounced excommunication against the hm- 
peror ; he gave ovc^r his body to Satan for the good of 
his soul, absolved all his subjects from their allegiar 
laid under interdict every place in >vhich he might 
degraded all ecclesiastics who should perform the 
vices of the Church before him, or maintain any ii^ 
course with him ; and commanded the promulgatij 
Nov. 1238. sentence witli the utmost solemuitj 

Mamsfthe publicity throughout Christendom. These^ 
Emperor. main articles of the impeachment published 

some months before ; — I, That in violation of his oath, 
he had stirred up insurrection in Rome against the 
Pope and the Cardinals, 11 . That he had arrested the 
Cardinal of Proeneste while on the business of the 
Church among the Albigenses. III. That in the king- 
dom of Sicily he had kept benefices vacant to the ruin 
of men’s souls; unjustly seized the goods of churches 
mid monasteries, levied taxes on the clergy, imprisoned, 
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banished, and even punished thorn with death* IV, That 
he had not restored their landBor goods to the Templars 
and Knights of St John. V. That he had ill-treated^ 
plundered, and expelled from his realm all the partisans 
of the Church. \ I, That he had hindered the rebuild- 
ing of the church of Sera, favoured the Saracens, and 
settled them among Christians. VII. That he had 
seiaed and prevented the nephew ol the King of Tunis 
from proceeding to Home for baptism, and imprisoned 
Peter, Ambassador of the King of England. VIII. That 
he ^^d taken p/^session of Massa, Ferrara, and espe- 
ci^Ufi Sardinia, being part of the patrimony of St. Peter 
li<^ had thiown obstacles in the way of the 
recovery of the Ilol} Land and the restoration of the 
Latin Empire in Constantinople, and in the affairs of 
the Lombards rc^jected the interposition of the Pope. 

Frederick was at Padua, of which his most useful 
ally, Ecceliii da Komano, had become Lord by all his 
characteristic treachery and barbarity. There were 
great rejoicings and festivities on that Palm Sunday; 
races and tournaments in honour of the Emperor. Lut 
some few Chielfs were heard to murmur bitterly among 
themselves, ‘‘ This will be a day of woe to Frederick; 
this day the Holy Father is uttering his ban against 
him, and delivering him over to the devil ! '' On the 
arrival of the mlelligonee from Rome, Frederick for a 
time restrained his wrath. Peter de Vinea, the great 
Justiciary of the realm of Naples, pronounced in the 
presence of Fredericdc, who wore his crown, a long 
exculpatory sermon to the vast assembly, on a text out 
of Ovid — Punishment wdien merited is to be borre 
with patience, but when it is undeseiwed, with sorrow, ^ 


l4ji<.ter cx iKcnto quicquid patiare fereniu eSt 
veuit indiguu pueoa doleuda 
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Jie dociar^d, “ stbat since th^ days of Charlemagtie^ lie 
^ Emperor had been more just, gentle, and mag- 
m (diargk nanimous, or had given so little cause for the 
hc^tility of the Church.” The Emperor himself rose 
and averred, that if the excommunication had been 
spoken on just grounds, and in a lawful maniier, he 
would have given instant satisfaction. Ho could only 
lament that the Pope had inflicted so severe a censure, 
without grounds and with such precipitate haste ; even 
before the excommunication he had refuted with the 
same quiet arguments all these accusations. His first 

reply had been in tlie same calm and dignified 

Nov. 1238. ^ 

toiie.^ The Pope had commissioned the Bii^ops 
of Wurtzburg,, Worms, Vercelli, and Parma to admonish 
the Emperor previous to the excommunication. In 
their presencye, and in that of the Archbishops of I'a- 
lermo and Messina, the Bishops of Cremona, I.odi, 
Novara, and Mantua, many abbots, and some Domi- 
nican and Franciscan friars, he had made to all their 
charges a full and satisfactory answer, and dcli\ered his 
justification to the Bishops : — I. Ho had encouraged no 
insurrection in Borne ; he had assisted the Pope with 
men and money ; he had no concern in the new feuds. 
IL He had never even dreamed of arresting the Ciir- 
dinal of Pra3nebte, thougli he might have found just 
(jause, since the Cardinal, acting for the Pope, had 
inflamed the Lombards to disobedience and rebellion. 
III. He could give no answer to the vague and unspe- 
cified charges as to the oppression of the clergy in the 
realm of Naples ; and as to particular churches he 
entered into long and elaborate explanations.*^ IV. He 


Pfeter de Vineft, i. 21, p. 156. ivhs asteiior to the excominunic^ 
The refutation of the charges, arcord- tion. 

ing to Matthew Paris (sub ann. 12ud)j ^ See especially, in a letter 19 
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mi re&toxed all the lands to wliieh the Tempkts and 
Knights of St John had just claim ; all but those which 
they had unlawfully received from his enemies dum>g 
his minority; they had been guilty of aiding his 
enemies during the invasion of the kingdom, and some 
had incurred forfeiture: their lands, in certain cases, 
were assessable; ^\ere this not so, they would soon 
acquire the wholo realm, and that exempt from all 
taxation. V. No one was condemned as a partisan of 
the Pope ; some had akmdoned their estates from f#ar 
of being prosecu^Ml for their cnines. VI. No church 
had been desecrated or destroyed in Lueora ; that 
of Sora was an accid(mt, arising out of the disobedience 
<# the city; he would robudd that, and all which had 
fallen from age. The Saracens, wlio lived scattered 
over the whole re^alm, he had settled in one place, for 
the security of the Christians, and to protect rather than 
'endanger tlje faith. VII. Abdelasis had fled from the 
court of the King of Tunis; lie was not a prisoner, but 
living a free and pleasant life, furnished with horses, 
clothe^^’, and money by the Emperor. lie had never 
(he appealed to the Archbishops of Palermo and Mes- 
sina) expressed any desire for baptism. Had he done 
so, no one would have rejoiced mor(3 than the Emjieior. 
Peter was no Ambassador of the King of England. 
VIII. The pretensions of the Pope to Massa and Ferrara 
were groundlf^ss, still more to yardinia, his son Enzio 
had married Adelasia, the heiress of tliat island ; he w^as 
the rightful King. IX. The King ]>reveiits no one 
from preaching the Crusade; he only interferes with 


Hofler, his justification for the refusal Fredeiick had sworn that the city 
to i*ebuild the churcli iu Soia. The should never be again inhabited : why 
City had rebelled, haU been razed, build a church for an uninhabited 
church and all, and sown witn salt. wdderncsB? 
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iJiose wto, under pretence of preaching a Crusade, 
preach rebelKon against the Sovereign, or, like John ci 
yicenza, usurp civil power. As to the affairs of Lorn*' 
"'Ibarcly, the Pope had but interposed delays, to the frus-» 
tration of his military plans. He would willingly 
submit to just terms; but after the unmeasured de- 
mands of the Lombards, and such manifest liustility on 
the part of the Pope, it vould be dangerous and 
degrading to submit to the unconditional aibi tration of 
ttfe Pope. 

The indignation of Frederick might seem to burst out 
Mar h 10 greater fury from this short, stern suppres- 

sion. He determined boldly, resolutely]; to 
measure his strength, the strength of the Empero#?, the 
King of Sicily, so far the conqueror (notwithstanding 
the failure before Brescia) of the Lombard republics, 
against the strength of the Popedom. The Pope had 
declared war on causes vague, false or insignificant ; the 
true cause of the war, Frederick’s growing power and 
his successes in Lombardy, the Pope could not avow; 
Frederick would appeal to Ciiristendom, to the world, 
on the justice of his cause and the unwarrUftted enmity 
of the Pope. He addressed strong and bitter remon- 
strances to the Cardinals, to the Koman people, to all 
the Sovereigns of Christendom. To the Cardinals he 
had already written, though his letter had not reached 
Rome before the promulgation of the excommunication, 
admonishing them to moderate the hasty resentment of 
the Pope. He endeavoured to separate the cause of the 
Pope from that of the Church ; but vengeance against 
Gregory and the family of (iregory could not satisfy the 
insulted dignity of the Em23ire ; if the authority of the 
Holy See, and the weight of their venerable college, 
thus burst all restraint, he must use ail measures of 
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defence;. injury must be repelled with injtiry.”* Bom^ 
of the Cardinals had endeavoured to .arrest the precir 
pitate wrath of Gregory; he treated tlieir timid pru- 
dence with scorn. To the Romans the Emperor eiE- 
pressed his indignant wonder that Rome being the head 
of the Empire, the people, without reverence for his 
majesty, nngrateful for all his munificence, had heard 
tamely the blasphemies of the Roman PontifiP against 
the Sovereign of Rome; that of the whole tribe of 
Romulus there was not one bold patrician, of so many 
thousand Roman Citizens not one, who uttered a word of 
remonstrance, a word of sympathy with their insulted 
Lord. He called on them to rise and to revenge the 
blasphemy upon the blasphemer, and not to allow him to 
glory in his presumption, as if they consented to his auda- 
city." As he was bound to assert the honour of Rome, 
so vvere they to defend the dignity of the Roman Emperor. 

Before all the temporal Sovereigns of the world, the 
Emperor entered into a long vindication of all Appeal to th« 
his acts towards tlie (Church and the Pope ; oiSn^dom, 
he appealed to their justice against the unjust 
and tyrannous hierarchy. “ Cast your eyes around ! 
lift up your ears, 0 sons of men, that ye may hear ! 
behold the universal scandal of the world, the dissen- 
sions of nations, lament the utter extinction of justice ! 
Wickedness has gone out from the Elders of Babylon, 
who hitheito apjieared to rule the people, whilst judge- 
ment is turned into bitterness, the fruits of justice into 
wormwood. Sit in judgement, ye Princes, ye People 


^ Apud Petriim de Vinea, i. vi. quoii valentibus et volentibus Romanis, 
® ** Quia cum idem blasphomator contra nos talia perpetrasset/’ 
noBter augus non fun-stt in noatii Apud Petr, de Via. i. vii. Matth« 
n<}ininiB blaspbemiam pruiumpere, de par. 332. 
iaQt4 priF«umptione glonari non possit. 
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take coguisanoe of our cause ,• let judgement go forth 
jfrom the face of the Lord and your eyes behold equity.^ 
Papal excommunication had dwelt entirely on 
occurrences subsequent to the peace of San Germano. 
The Emperor went back to the commencement of the 
Pope’s hostility : lie dwelt on his ingratitude, his cause- 
less enmity. *‘He, who we hoped thought only of 
things above, contemplated only heavenly things, dwelt 
only in heaven, was suddenly found to be but a inan ; 
even worse, by his acts of inhumanity is not only a 
stranger to truth, but without one feeling of humanity.” 
He charged the Pope with the basest duplicity ; ^ he 
had professed the firmest friendship for the Emperor, 
while by his letters and his Legates ho was acting the 
most hostile part.^ This charge rested on his own let* 
ters, and the testimony of his factious accomplices. 
The Pope had called on the Emperor to defy, and wage 
war against, the Komans on his behalf, and at the same 
time sent secret letters to Rome that this war was 
waged without hi« knowledge or command, in order to 
excite the hatred of the Romans against the Emperor. 
Rome, chiefly by his power, had been restored to the 
obedience of the Poj)e; what return had the Pope 
made ? — befriending the Lombard rebels in every 
manner against their rightful Lord!^^ No sooner had 

® “ Asseiens quod nobis omnia peace, letters which he declared had 
planissima faciehat, cujus contrarium fallen into his hands, 
per nuncios et literas manifeste pro- ** “ Audite miiabilem circumven- 
curaret ; prout constat testimonio tionis modum ad depiessiouem nostrai 
plurium nostrorum fidelium qui tunc justitiai excogitatuin. Dum pacem 
temporis erant omnium conscii velut cum nobis habere velle se siraularet 
ex eis quidarn participes, et alii prm- ut Lombardos ad teinpus, per treagi>» 
cipes factionis/* rum suffragia, lespirantes, contra nos 

y He brought the charge against fortius pcstinodum m rebellione eon- 
the Pope of writing letters to the .fimoet.” — Epist. ad H. R. Augli® 
Sultan, dissuading him from making Rynaer, sub ann. 1238* 
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be jaifted a powerful army of Geriaans to siiMue th^se 
rebels, than the Pope inhibited their .march, alleging 
the general truce proclaimed for the Crusade. The 
Legate, the Cardinal of Prfeneste, whose holy life the 
Pope so commended, had encouraged the revolt of Piar 
cenza. Because he could find no just cause for his 
excommunication, the Pope had secretly sent letters 
and Legates through the Empire, through the. world, 
to seduce his subjects from their allegiance. He had 
promised the ambassadors of Frederick, the Archbishop 
of Palermo, the Bi^llops of Florence and Reggio, the 
Justiciary Thaddeus of Suessa, and the Archbishop of 
Messina, that he would send a Legate to the Emperor 
to urge the Lombards to obedience ; but in the mean 
time lie sent a Legate to Lombardy to encourage and 
inflame their resistance. Notwithstanding his answer 
to all the charges against him, which had made the 
Bishops of the Papal party blush by tlieir complete- 
ness;^ notwithstanding this unanswerable refutation, 
the Pope bad proceeded on Palm Sunday, and on 
Thursday in the Holy Week, to excommunicate him 
on tlie.se cliarges ; this at the instigation of a few Lom- 
bard Cardinals, most of the better Cardinals, if report 
speaks true, remonstrating against the act. “ Be it 
that we lind oflended the Pope by some public and 
singular insult, liow violent and inordinate tliese pro- 
ceedings, as though, if he had not vomited forth the 
wrath that boiled within him, he must have burst ! We 
grieve from our reverence for our Mother the Church ! 
Could we accept the Pope, thus our avowed enemy, no 
equitable judge, to arbitrate in our dispute with Milan ; 


* ^^Quanquam de patns mstabiiitate coninsos se filii i^utarent, ac vere* 
ttiUdifi capiti» rubor oia perfuDderef..*’ — 156. 
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, Ifilijfcn, favoured by the f^ope, though by the testimony 
ibf all religious men, swarming with heretics ? ” ® We 
Mid i^ope Gregory to be an unworthy Vicar of Christ, 
an unworthy successor of St. Peter ; not in disrespect 
to his office, but of his person, who sits in his ccjurt like 
a merchant weighing out dispensations for gold, himself 
eigningj writing the bulls, perhaps counting the money. 
He has but one real cause of enmity against me, that I 
j^l^pd to marry to his niece my natural son Enzio, 
B^^ving of Sardinia. But ye, 0 Kings and Princes 
of the earth, lament not only for us, but for tbe whole 
Church ; for lici* head is sick ; her pi*ince is like a 
roaring lion ; in the midst of her sits a frantic prophet, 
a man of falsehood, a polluted priest ! ” lie concludes 
by calling all tbe princes of the world to his aid ; not 
that bis own forces are insufficient to repel such injuries, 
but that the W'orld may know that when one temporal 
prince is thus attacked tlio honf)ur of all is concerned. 

Another Imperial address seems designed for a lower 
Appeaitothe ^dass, that class wliose depths Avere stirred to 
commonalty, hatred of the Emperoi* by tbe Preacdiers and 
the Franciscfins. Its strong figurative language, its 
scriptural allusions, its invective against that rapacity 
of tlie Homan See ^yllich was working up a sul]e« dis- 
content even among the clergy, is addressed to all 
Christendom. Some passag63s must illustrate tin’s strange 
controversy. ‘‘ The Chief Priests and the Pharisees 
have met in Coinicil against their Lord, against the 
Eoman Emperor. ‘ What shall we do,’ say they, ‘ for 
this man is triumphing over all liis enemies? If we 
let him alone, he will subdue the glory of the Lom- 


• This very year Frederick lenewed his remorseless edicts against the Lom- 
ijiard heretica^Feb. 22. Monument. Germ. 1. 32d, 7 , 8. 
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bard^ ; and, like another Ctesar, he will not delay te 
take away onr place and destroy our nation. He will 
hire out the f'iiieyard of the Lord to other labourers^ 
and condemn us without trial, and bring us to ruin.’ . . . 
‘Let us not await the fulfilment of these woj‘ds of our 
Lord, but strike him quickly,’ say they, ‘with our 
tongues ; let our arrows be no more concealed, but go 
forth ; so go forth as to strilce, so strike as to wound ; so 
be he wounded as to fall before us, so fall as never to rise 
again; and then will he see what profit he has in his 
dreams.’ ” Thus speak the Pharisees who sit in the seat 
of Moses. . . . “ This father of fathers, w^ho is called 
the servant of servants, shutting out all justice, is 
become a deaf adder ; refuses to hear the vindication of 
the King of the liomaiis ; hurls malediction into the 
world as a stone is hurled from a sling ; and sternly, 
and heedless of all consequences, exclaims, ‘ What 
I have written, I have written.’ ” 

In better keeping Frederick alludes to the words of 
our Lord to his disciples after his resurrection, “ That 
Master of Masters said not, ‘ Take arms and shield, the 
arrow, and the sword but, ‘ Peace be wdth you.’ ” 
On the avarice of the l^ope he is inexhaustible. “ But 
thou having nothing, but possessing all things, art ever 
seeking what thou mayest devour and swallow up ; the 
whole world cannot glut the rapacity of thy maw, for 
the whole world suffice th thee not. The Apostle Peter, 
by the Beautiful Gate, said to the lame man, ‘ I have 
neither silver nor gold but thou, if thy heap of 
money, which thou adorest, begins to dwindle, imme- 
diately beginnest to limp with the lame man, seeking 
anxiously what is of this world.’^ . . . Let our Mother 


In one place he calls him “Gr^oi us gregis disgtcgaioi* potiUB.^ 
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' Olrarcli then bewail that the shepherd of the flock is 
become a ravening wolf, eating the fatlings of the 
flock; neither binding up the broken, ♦nor bringing 
the wanderer home to the fold ; but a lover of schism, 
the head and author of offence, the father of deceit; 
against the riglits and honour of the Eoman King he 
protects her(‘tics, the enemies of God and of all the 
faithful in Christ ; having cast aside all fear of God, all 
respect of man. But that he may better conceal the 
malice of his heart, he cherishes and protects these 
enemies of the Cross and of the faith, under a certain 
semblance of piety, saying that he only aids the Lom- 
bards lest the Emperor should slay them, and should 
judge more rigorously than his justice requires. But 
this fox-like craft will not deceive the skilful hunter. 
... 0 grief! rarely dost thou expend the vast trea.- 

suros of the Church on the poor ! But , as Aiiagni bears 
witiK^ss, thou Jiast commanded a wonderful mansion, as 
it were the Palace of the Sun, to be built, forgetful of 
Peter, who long had nothing but his net ; and of Jeru- 
salem, whicli lies tlie servant of dogs, tributary to the 
Saracens ; ‘All power is from God,’ writes the Apostle ; 
‘ whoso resists the power resists the authority of God.’ 
Either receive, then, into the bosom of ^ Church lier 
elder son,“ who without guile incessantly demands par- 
don ; otherwise, tlie strong lion, who feigns sleep, with 
his terrible roar will draw all the fat bulls from the 
ends of the earth, will plant justice, take the rule over 
the Churcli, plucking up and destroying the horns of 
the proud.” 

The Pope, in his long and elaborate reply, exceeded 
even the violence of this fierce Philippic. It is thus 


“ Filiuni singuiarem.’ 


Ptto de Vmei^ i. L 



that the; Fatlief of the FaithM cbmmejices his nxait^ 
festo against the Emperor in the words of the 
Apocalypse : Out of the sea is a beast arisen, 

•whose name is all over written ‘Blasphemy;’ he has 
the feet of a bear, the jaws of a ravening lion, the 
mottled limbs of the panther. He opens his mouth to 
blaspheme the name of God; and shoots his poisoned 
arrows against the tab('rnacle of the Lord, and the 
saints that dwell therein. . . . Already has he laid 
his secret ambush against the Church ; he openly sets 
up the battering engines of the Ishmaelites; builds 
schools for the j)erdition of souls lifts liimself up 
against Christ the Iledcemer of man, endeavouring to 
eflace the tablets of his testament wdth the pen of 
heretical wickedness. C(‘ase to wonder that he has 
drawn against us the dagger of calumny, for he has 
risen up to extirpate from the earth the name of the 
Lord. Bather, to repel his lies by tlie simple truth, to 
refute his sophisms by the arguments of holiness, we 
exorcise the head, the body, the extremities of this 
beast, who is no other than the Emperor Frederick.” 

Then follows a full account of the whole of Frede- 
rick’s former contest wdth Gregory, in which the Em'* 
peror is treated throughout as an unmeasured liai*. 
“ This shameless artisan gf falsehood lies wFen he says, 
that I was of old his friend.” The history of the prepa- 
ration for the Crusade, and the Crusade is related witli 
the blackest calumny. To Frederick is attributed the 
death of the Crusaders at Brundusium, and the poison- 
ing of the Landgrave of Thuringia insinuated as the 
general belief. The suppression of heresy in Lomlmrdy 
could not be entrusted to one himself tainted by hfu'esy. 


* Gregory no doubt alludee to the oniTeiritieb founded by Kredericit. , 
VOL. VI. O " 
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The msutrections in Lombardy are attributed to the 
j^ip|)eror’s want of clemency; the oppressions of the 
Church are become the most wanton and barbarous 
cruelties ; “ the dwellings of Christians are pulled down 
to build the walls of Babylon ; churches are destroyed 
that edifices may be built where divine honours are 
offered to Mohammed.” The kingdom oi Sicily, so 
declares the Pope, is reduced to the utmost distress.® 
By his unexampled cruelties, barons, knights, and others 
> have been degraded to the state and condition of slaves ; 
already the greater part of the inhabitants have nothing to 
lie upon but hard straw, nothing to cover their naked- 
ness but the coarsest clothes ; nothing to appease their 
hunger but a little millet bread. The charge of dilapi- 
dation of the Papal revenues, of venal avarice, the Pope 
repels with indignation: ‘‘I, who by God’s grace have 
greatly increased the patrimony of the Church. He 
.falsely asserts that 1 was enraged at his relhsing his 
consent to the marriage of my niece with his natural 
son.*^ He lies more impudently when he says that I 


* Read the Canonico Gregjorio’s 
sensible account of the taxation of 
Sicily by Fredenck U. “ Occupato 
di contmuo nelle gueire Italiane, m- 
tento a repriinere nei suoi stati i 
raovimenti dei faziobi, e dalla implu- 
cabile ira dei suoi nemici oppieai>o e 
dai Romani Poutehci sempre coster- 
nato, ebbe cosi varia e tmvagbata for- 
tuna, e fu in tali angustie di contmuo 
ridotto, ed ai buoi molti e preisanti e 
sempre nuovi bisogni piu non tiovb 
gli ordinari proventi della coiona, e le 
autiche' rendite del regno sufticieuti. 
Indi avvenne, chi; da quel tem{H> in 
poi fu costretto ad ordinal e i piti 
lottili modi, perch^ accresoesce le 


pubbliche entrate, e nuove contn- 
buzioni, comeccb6 fosse, &i procacciasse ; 
anzi le cose in pi ocesso di tempo aspra- 
mente e i>er multvi irntazion di ammo 
SI esaceibaioiio." — t. iii, p. 110. Ko 
doubt, as hib linances became moie 
and moie exhaust*#, by war, the bur- 
thens must have been heaviei. But 
the flourishing state of Sicilian com- 
meice and agriculture during th^ 
peaceful period but now elapsed, con- 
futes the viiulent accusation of the 
Pope. 

• This is not stiictly a denial of the 
fact of such pioposals, or at least of^ 
advances by the Pope. This diaige 
of early nep‘>ti4»rn is curious. 
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jbave in return pledged my faitli to iAxe Lombards agaii^ 
the Eifipire/' Throughout the whole document there i$ 
so much of the wild exaggeration of passion, and at the 
same time so much art in the dressing out of facts ; such 
an absence of the grave majesty of religion and the 
calm simplicity of truth, as to be surprising even when 
the provocations of Frederick’s addresses are taken into 
consideration. But the heaviest charge was reserved 
for the close. “ In truth this pestilent King maintains 
to use his own words, that the world has been deceived 
by three impostors;*^ Jesus Christ, Moses, and Maho- 
met : the two of these died in honour, the charge about 

1*1 1 j - the three Im- 

third was hanged on a tree. Jbveii more, he postoi^. 
has asserted distinctly and loudly that those are fools 
who aver that God, the Omnipotent Creator of the 
world, was born of a Virgin.” 

Such was tlie blas[)hemy of which the Pope arraigned 
the Emperor before Cliristeiidom. l^opular rumour had 
scattered abroad through the jealousy of the active 
priesthood, and still more through the wandering Friars, 
many other sayings of Frederick equally revolting to 
the feelings of the age ; not merely that which con- 
trasted the fertility of his beloved Sicily with the Holy 
Land, but sayings which were especially scornful as to 
the presence of Christ in the sacrament. When he 
saw the host carried to a sick person, he is accused of 
saying, How long will this mummery last ? When a 
Saracen prince was present at the mass, he asked what 
was in the monstrance: ‘‘The people fable that it is, 
our God.” Passing once through a corn-field, he said, 

A book wa-s said to have existed a vulgar pioduction with the title, ol 
at this time, with thib title; it has modem xnanufactuie. 
n#v€»* been discovered. I have seen * *• Quam dm durabit Truffa ista?** 

o 2 
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The insurrections in Lombardy are attributed to the 
fimfNBxor’s want of clemency; the oppressJms of the 
ChUrdi are become the most wanton and barbarous 
cruelties ; ‘‘ the dwellings oftChristians are pulled down 
to build the walls of Babylon ; churches are destroyed 
that edifices may be buMt whe!!^ divine honours are 
offered to Mohammed.” The kingdom of Sicily, so 
declares the Pope, is reduced to the utmost distress.® 
By his unexampled cruelties, barons, knights, and others 
have been degraded to the state and condition of slaves ; 
already the gi*eatcr part of the inhabitants have nothing to 
lie upon but hard straw, nothing to cover their naked- 
ness but the coarsest clothes ; nothing to appease their 
hunger but a little millet bread. The charge of dilapi- 
dation of the Papal revenues, of venal avarice, the Pope 
repels with indignation : I, who by Clod's grace have 
greatly increased the patrimony of the Church. He 
falsely asserts that 1 was enraged at his refusing his 
consent to the marriage of my niece witli his natural 
son.*^ He lies more impudently when ho says that I 


* Kead the Ciin)nico Gregoiio^b 
sensible account of the taxation of 
Sicily by Fredeiick 11. “ Occupato 

di continuo iielle gucrie Itahane, in- 
tento a repnineie nei suoi sUiti i 
movimenti dei faziosi, e dalla impla- 
cabile ira dei suoi nemici oppre8a,o e 
dai Uomaui Pontefici sempre coi-tei- 
uato, ebbe cosi varia e tiavagiiabi Ibr- 
taiia, e fu in tau aiigustie di continuo 
ridotto, ed ai suoi inoiti e jiressiuiti e 
sempre nuovi bisogiii jSiii non tiovb 
gU ordinal! proventi della corona, e le 
antiche rendite del regno .sufliaeiiti. 
Indi avvenne, ch6 da quel tempo in 
poi fu costietto ad oidmare i piii 
Bottili modi, peich6 accrescesce le 


pubUicho cntratc, e imovt* contri- 
]»uzioni, coinecfh^ fosse, si piocacciasse ; 
anzi le cose in piocessodi tempo aspra- 
mcnte e jKjr molta in itazion di animo 
SI esaceibarono.” — t. in. p. 110, No 
doubt, as his finances became more 
and more exhausted by war, the bur- 
thens must have been heavier. But 
the flourishing state of Sicilian com- 
ineice and agriculture during the 
jieaceful period but now elapsed, con- 
futes the viiulent accusation of the 
Pope. 

* This is not sti ictly a denial of the 
fact of such proposfils, or at least of 
advances by the Pope. This charge 
of early nepotism is curious. 
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Jbave in i^turn pledged my faith to the Lombards again^ 
the Etopire/* Throughout the whole document there ia 
80 much of the wild exaggeration of passion, and at the 
same time so much art in the dressing out of facts ; such 
an absence of the grave majesty of religion and the 
calm simjdicity of trutli, as to be surprising even when 
the provocations of Frederich’s addresses are taken into 
consideration. But the heaviest ( harge was reserved 
for the close. In truth this pestilent King maintains 
to use his own words, that the world has been deceived 
by three impost' »rs ; ^ Jesus Christ, Moses, and Maho- 
met : the two of these died in honour, the 
third was hanged on a tree. Even more, he postois. 
has asserh'xl distinctly and loudly that those are fools 
who aver that God, the Omnipotent Creator of the 
world, was br)rn of a Virgin.’’ 

Such was the blasphemy of wliich the Pope arraigned 
the Emperor before Cliristendom. Popular rumour had 
scattered abroad through the jealousy of the active 
priesthood, and still more through the wandering Friars, 
many other sayings of Frederick equally revolting to 
the feelings of the age ; not merely that which con- 
trasted the fertility of his beloved Sicily with the Holy 
Land, but sayings wliich were especially scornful as to 
the presence of Christ in the sacrament. WTien he 
saw the host carried to a si(;k person, he is accused of 
saying, How long will this mummery last ? When a 
Saracen prince w^as present at the mass, he asked >vhat 
•was in the monstrance: ‘‘The people fable that it is 
our God.” Passing once through a corn-field, he said, 
: 

A book was said to have existed a vulgar production with the title, oi 
at this time, with this title; it has modern manuaictuie. 
f»0vei* been discovered. I have seen • •< Qaam diu durabit Truffa ista?” 

o 2 
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^'How many Grods might be made ont^of this com?** 
the princes of the world 'vv^onld stand by him he 
\s«buld easily make for all mankind a better faith and 
better rule ef life.” ^ 

Frederick was not unconscious of the perilous work- 
ings of til esc direct and indirect accusations upon the 
popular mind. H(^ liastened to rep(d them ; and to 
turn the language of the Apo<‘alypse against his accuser. 
Firdprjck's Ho thiis addrcsscd the bishops of Christendom, 
r^oinder. After declaring that God liad created two great 
lights for the guidance of mankind, the Priesthood and 
the Empire : — He, in name only Pope, lias called Us 
the beast that arose out of the sea, whose name^ Was 
Blasphemy, spotted as the panther. We again aver that 
lie is the beast of whom it is written, ‘And there went 
out another horse that was red, and power was given to 
him that sat thereon to take away peace irom the earth, 
that the living should slay each other/ For from the 
time of his accession this Father, not of mercies but of 
discord, not of (*onsolation but of desolation, has plunged 
the whole world in bitterness. If we rightly interpret 
the words, he is the great anti-Christ, w^ho has deceived 
the whole world, the anti-Christ of wiiom he declares 
Us the forerunner. lie is a second Balaam hired by 
money to curse us ; the prince of the princes of dark- 
ness who have abused tlie prophecies. He is the angel 
who issued irom the abyss having the vials full of worm^ 
wood to waste earth and heaven.” The Emperor dis- 
claims in the most emphatic terms the speech about the 
three impostors ; rehearses his creed, especially concern- 


*» Peter ae VineA, i. 31. He was said also to have laid down the maxim, 
** Homo nlhii aliud debet credere, nisi quod potest vi et latione naturse proi 
bare.** — Apud Kaynald. 



iug the lacamatiaii^ ia the o^ciiox wor<4» ; ©xpresi^i 
the mcfet reverential respect for Moses: “As to Ma- 
homet, we have always maintained^ that his b<idy is 
suspended in the air, possessed by devils, his soul tor- 
mented in hell, be(,*ause his works were ti^orks of dark- 
ness* and contrary to the laws of the Most High/’ The 
address closed with an appeal to the sounder wisdom of 
the Prelates, and significant threats of tlie terrors of his 
vengeance. 

The effect of this war of proclamations, addressed, 
only with a separate superscription, to every 
King in Cliristendom, circulated in every 
kingdom, was to fill the hearts of the faithful with 
terror, amazement, and perplexity. Those who had 
espoused neither the party of the Emperor nor of the 
Pope fluctuated in painful doubt. The avarice of the 
Roman See had alienated to a great extent the devotion 
of mankind, otherwise the letter of the Pope would 
have exasperated the world to madness; they would 
have risen in one wide insurrection against the Pubuc 
declared adversary of the Church, as the SlribSMiom. 
enemy of Christ. “ But alas ! ” so writes a contemporary 
historian, “ many sons of the Church separated them- 
selves from their fatjier the l^ope, and joined the Em- 
peror, well knowing the inexorable hatred between the 
Pope and the Emperor, and that from that hatred sprung 
these fierce, indecent and untrustworthy inveetivea 
The Pope, some said, pretends that from liis love to 
Frederick he had contributed to elevate him to the 
Empire, and reproaches him with ingratitude. But it is 
notorious that this was entirely out of liatred to Otho, 
whom the Pope persecuted to death for asserting the 
interests of the Empire, as Frederick now asserts them. 
Frederick fought the battle of the Church in Palestine, 
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‘wHch mder greater obligation to him than he to the 
' Church. The ‘whole Western Church, especially the 
inonasteries, are every day ground by the extortions of 
the Eoinans; they have never suffered any injustice 
from the Emperor. Tlie people subjoined, ‘ What means 
this ? A short time ago the Pope accused the Emperor 
of being more attached to Mohammedanism than to 
Christianity, now he is accused of calling Moliammed 
an impostor. He speaks in his letters in the most 
Catholic terms. He attacks the person of the Pope, 
not the Papal aiitliority. We do not believe that he 
has ever avowed heretical or profane opinions ; at all 
events he has never let loose upon us usurers and plun-* 
derers of onr revenues.’ ” ® 

This was written in an English monastery. In Eng- 
land as most heavily oppressed, there was the strongest 
discontent. ^Jlie feeble Henry III,, though brother-in- 
law of the Emperor, trembled before the faint(?st whisper 
of Papal authority. But the nobles, even the Church- 
men, began to betray their Teutonic independence. 
Eobert Twenge, the Yorkshire knight, the ringleader 
of the insurrection against the Italian intruders into the 
English benefices, ventured to Eome, not to throw him- 
self at the Pope’s feet and to entreat his pardon, but 
with a bold respectful letter from the Earls of Chester, 
Winchester, and other nobles, remonstrating against the 
invasion of their rights of patronage. Gregoiy was 
compelled to condescend to a more moderate tone ; he 
renounced all intention of usurpation on the rights of 
the barons. Eobert Twenge received the acknowledg- 
ment of his right to present to the church of Linton. 
All the Prelates of the realm, assembled at Lon ion. 


• Matt. Paris, sub ann. 1230. 



diMainfully rejected the claim made for prcfcmationB for 
the Papal Legate Otho, whom two years before they, 
had allowed to sit as Dictator of th 3 Church in the 
council of London/ ‘‘ The greedy avarice of Rom©,^ 
they said, Las exliausted the English Church ; it will 
not give it even breathing time ; we can submit to no 
further cxaf*tious. What advantage have we from the 
visitation of this Legate ? Let him that sent him her© 
uninvited by the native clergy, maintain him as long as 
he remains here.” The Legate, finding the Prelates 
obstinate, extortr d a large sum for his procurations from 
the monasteries. 

The Emperor highly resented the publication of the 
8enten(‘e of excommunication in the realm of the 
brother of his Empress Isabella. He sent a haughty 
message,^ expostulating with the King for permitting 
this insult n})6n his honour ; he demanded the dismissal 
of the Legate, no less the enemy of the kingdom of 
England than his own ; the Legate who was exacting 
money from the whole realm to glut the avarice of the 
Pope, and to maintain the Papal arms against the^ 
Emperor. Henry HI. sent a feeble request to Rome, 
imploring the Pope to act wdtli greater mildness to 
Frederick ; tlie Pojie treated the message with sove* 
reign contein})t. Nor did the Legate behave with less 
insolent disdain to the King. Henry advised him to 

^ Wilkins, Concilia, 1287. Compare Turberville and the Bishop Elect of 
page 216. Valence, to aid P^redeiick iigjunst the 

s Letters to the Barons of EIngland insurgent Lombard'*. The army was 
(Boehmer, Oct. 29, 1239), Kymer, accompanied by a citizen and a clerk 
1238? To the King, March 16, 1240. of London, John Maiibel and W, 
Matt. Pans, 1239. Ilardel, with money. — Pans, sub ann» 

Henry, before ti e declaiation of 1238, Matt. West. The Pope brcdcl 
the Pope against the Empeior, had out into fuiy against the King. 

•ent a small force, under Henry de 
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quit file Mugdoin ; “ Yau invited me iieiB* find me 
^ s^tf6-coUduot ba^*” In the mean time he proceeded 
again to levy his own procurations, to sell (so low was 
the Pope reduced), by Gregory’s own orders, dispensa* 
tions to those who liad taken on them vows to proceed 
to the Holy Land. At length, at a council held at 
Beading, he demanded a iifth of all the revenues of tlie 
English clergy, in tlie name of the Pope to assist him in 
his holy war against the Emperor, l^draund Eich the 
X^rimate yielded to the demand, and was followed by 
others of the bishops.^ But Edmund, worn out with 
age and disgust, abandoned his see, withdrew into 
France, and in the same monastery of Pontigny, imi- 
tated the austerities and prayt^s, as lio (‘ould not imitate 
tho terrors, of his great predecessor Becket. The Idwer 
clergy were more impatient of the I^apal demands. A 
crafty agent of the Pope, Pietro liosso,^ (I^eter the Bed), 
travelled about all the monasteries extorting money; he 
falsely declared that all the bishops, and many of the 
higher abbots, had eagerly paid their eontributions. 
But he exacted from them, as if from tlie I^ipe himself, 
a promise to keep his assessment secret for a year. The 
abbots appealed to tlie King, who treated them with 
utter disdain. He offered one of his castles to the 
Legate and Peter the Bed, and to imjirison two of the 
appellants, the Abbots of St. Edmmidsbiiry and of 
Beaulieu. At Northampton the J negate and Peter 
again assembled the bishops, and demanded the fifth 
from all the p()ss(‘ssions of tlie Church. Tho bishops 
declared that they must consult their archdeacons. 
The clergy refused altogether this new levy; they 

* Edmund had aspired to be a second benefices; but feebly supported by 
Becket; he had raised a quariel with Grejjory in his distiess, he reooil«l 
the King on the nonainatton to the from the contest. k 
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would loot contribute tp a fund raiised to shed Christian 
blood. The rectors of Berkshire were more bold ; thei» 
answer has a singular tone of fearless English freedom;, 
, they would not submit to contribute to funds raised 
against the Emperor as if he were a heretic; though 
excommunicated lie had not been '*3ndemr)cd by the 
judgement of the t^hurc'h ; even if he does oc<!upy the 
patrimony of the Ohurc‘h, the (Jhiueli does not employ 
the secular arm against heretics. '^I’he Church of lioma 
has its own patrimony, it lias no right to tax the 
churches of other naGioris, The Pope has the general 
care over all church es, but no property in their estates. 
The Lord said to Peter, * What you bind on eartli shall 
be bound in heaven ; ’ not " Wliat you exact on earth 
shall be oxa(.‘ted in heaven.’ The rf^venues of the 
Church were assigned to pt^culiar uses, for the relief of 
the poor, not for maintenaneo of war, especially among 
Christians. Popes, even when they were exiles and the 
Church of England was at its wealthiest, had ah Saints, 
made no such demands.” Yet partly by sowing 
discord among his adversaries, partly by flattery, partly 
by menace, the Legate continued, to the great indigna- 
tion of the Emperor, to levy large sums for the Papal 
Crusade in the dominions of liis brother-in-law. 

In France .Pope Gregory attempted to play a loftier 
game by an appc'alto the ambition of the royal offer of im- 
house; he would raise up a new Erench Pepin trlidiSro" 
or Charlemagne to the rescue of the endan- 
gered Papacy. lie sent ambassadors to t)ie court ot 
St. Louis with this message : — “ After mature deli- 
l^eration with our brethren the Cardinals we have 
deposed from the imperial throne the reigning Emperor 


» M, Parisi, sub wuj. 1:240. 
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JV©(ieri(5Jr; we have chosen in his place Eoflbert, brother 
the King of France. Delay not to accept this dig- 
for the attainment of which we offer all our 
treasures, and all our aid.” The Pope could hardly 
expect the severe rebuke in which the pious King of 
France couched his refusal of this tempting offer* 
Whence tliis pride and audacity of the Pope, which 
thus presumes to disinherit and depose a King who has 
no superior, nor even an equal, among Christians ; a 
King neither convicted by others, nor by his own con- 
fession, of the crimes laid to his charge ? Even if those 
crimes were proved, no power could depose him but a 
general council. On his transgressions the judgement 
of his enemies is of no weight, and his deadliest enemy 
is the Pope. To us he has not only thus far appeared 
guiltless, he has been a good neiglibour ; we see no 
cause for suspicion either of his worldly loyalty, or his 
Catholic faith. This we know, that he has fought 
valiantly for our Lord Jesus Christ botli by sea arid 
land. So miudi religion we have not found iu^ the 
Pope, who endeavoured to confound and wlokedly 
supplant him in his absence, while be was engaged in 
the cause of God.” '' The nobles of Prance did more, 
they sent ambassadors to Frederick to inform him of 
the Pope’s proceedings, and to demand account of his 
faith. Frederick was moved by tliis noble conduct. 
He solemnly protested his orthodox belief. May 
Jesus Christ grant that I never depart from tiie faith of 
my magnanimous ancestors, to follow the ways of per- 
dition. The Lord judge between me and the man who 
has thus defamed me before the world.” He lifted his 
hands to heaven, and said in a passion of tears : The 


> Pui’ii, sub ami. 1239. 
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God of vengeance recompense hini as lie deserves. 
he added, yon are prepared to war against me, I will 
defend myself to the utmost of my"' power.” ^^God 
forbid,” said the ambassadors, that we should wage 
war on any Christian without just cause. To be the 
brotlier of the King of France is Sufficient honour for 
the noble Ro])ert.” ^ 

In Germany the attempt of the Pope to dethrone the 
Emperor awoke even stroll^'er indignation. Tw^o princes 
to whom Gregory made secret overtures refused the 
perilous honour. An a])peal to the Prelates of the 
Empire was met (wen by the most respectful wdth 
earnest exliortations to peace. In one address they 
declared the universal opinion that the whole quarrel 
ai'ose out of the unjustifiable support given by the Pope 
to the Milanese rebels ; and they appealed to tlie con- 
tinued residence of the Papal Legate, Gregory of Monte 
Longo, in Milan as manifesting the Pope's undeniable 
concern in that obstinate revolt.® Popular German 
poetry denounced the Pope as the favoured of the 
Lombard heretics, who liad made him drunk with their 
gold.^ Gregory himself bitterly complains “ that the 
German princes and })re]ate8 still adhered to Frederick, 
the oppressor,^, the worse than assassin, who imprisons 
them, places liom under the ban of the Empire, even 
puts them to death. Nevertheless they despise the 
Papal anatliema, and maintain his cause.” Gregory 
was not fortunate or not wise in the choice of his 

® Apud Hahn, Monument, t. i. p. pern modis omnibus, quibus potest, a 
234. “Testimonium generabsopinionis fide et devotione debitd nititur revo- 
quod in favorem Mediolanonsium, et cai-e." 

suoinim sequacium processeritis tabter P See the quotation from Brudez 
contra eum ... quod G. ue Monte Lon- Weinher, the Minnesinger, in Gie* 
go legatus vester, apud Mediolaiienses seler. 

eoniinitam moram tiahens, fideles im- Dumont apud Yon Haumeir. 
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p^rtisaps. One of those partisans, Earner of St. QuenAia, 
piresumed to summon the German prelates to answer at 
.Piris for their disloyal conduct to the Pope. The Pope 
Albert of invested Albert von Beliani Archdeacon 
Beham, Passau, a violcnt and, dissolute man, with 
full power; he used it to threaten bishops and even 
archbisliops, he dared to utter sentences of ex(*ommui)i- 
cation against them. He alarmed the Duke of Bavaria 
into the ex])ression of a rasli desire tliat they had 
anotlier Emperor. It was on Otlio of Bavaria that 
Albert strove to work with all the terrors of delegated 
papal power. There was a disjjute between the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz and Otlio concerning the convent of 
Laurisheim. Albert as Papal L(^gat(' buminoned the 
Primate to appear at Heidelberg. The archbishoj) not 
appearing was declared contumacious ; an iut(‘rdict was 
laid on Mentz. In anotlier quarrel of Otho with the 
Bishop of Freisingen the imjiorialist judges awarded a 
heavy fine against Otho. Von Behurn, irritated by 
songs in the streets, “ The Pope is going down, the 
Emperor going uj)/^ ^ rescinded the decree on the Pope^s 
authority, and commanded the institution of a new suit. 
Von Beham ordered the Archbishop of Saltzburg aufl^ 
the Bishop of Passau to ex(*oninuinicate Frt;derick_« 
Austria for his adherencG to the Emperor; •summoned™ 
council at Laiidshut ; placed Siegfried Bishop of Katis- 
bo-n, llie Chancellor of the Empire, under the 
ban; threatmied 1o summon the Archbishop 
of Saltzbui'g and the Bisho]) to arraign them under 
processes of treason ; “ lie would pluck their mitres from 
their heads.” The Bishop of Passau, in his resentment, 
threatened to arm his men in a Crusade against Albeii 


** Ruit pare Papalis. praevaluit Imperialii.’* 
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Ton Beham* Albert did not oonfiie to Bavaria; 

he tlireatened the Bishops of Augsburg, Wurtzburg, 
Eichstadt, with the same haughty insdlence. The con* 
sequence of all this contempt thus thrown on the greatest 
prelates was, that the imperialists everywliere gained 
courage. The Emperor, the Landgiuve of Thuringia, 
the Marqiii.s of Meibsen, Frecierick of Austria, treated 
the excommunication as a vulgar ghost, mu old wives’ 
tale.** But the great prelates did not disguise their 
wrath ; their dislike and contempt for Von B(.‘haiii was 
extended to his mu-ter. ‘‘ Let tliis Itonian priest,” said 
Conrad Bishop of Fnnsingen, “ fe(^d his own Italians; 
we who are set by (j!c‘d as do^s to watch our o\\n folds, 
will k(‘ep otf all wolves in sheep's clothing,” Eberhard 
Archbishop of Saltzbiirg not only applied the same 
ignominious term to tlie Pope, but struck boldly at the 
whole oditice of tin* Papal power ; we seem to hear a 
Luther. lie describes the wars, the slaughters, 
tlR?^ditions, caused by these Roman Flamens, for their 
own ambitious and rapacious ends. “ Hildebrand, one 
hundred and seventy years ago, under the semblance of 
religion, laid the foundations of Antichrist. He who is 
the servant of servants would be the Lord of Lords. . . . 
This accursed man, whom men are wont to call Anti* 

• “Ut trcmeudiiin oliin excomrau- J three abbots, fire mystae. By these 
nicationis nomen, non niagis quam “Alberti impudentja ini&a ; exsihilati 
conpitalem larv im, ant nutricularum qui huic misero nundmatoii operam 
njenias metneieiit,probiosuni rati cruda pia^btarent cujus inert es fumosque 
Kiilitarium homiiium pectoia capi, I praeler Bohemmn Kegem, et Bavanse 
angiquc leligiombus, qiias .sacnhculi j Dueem nemo aestimaret.*' — Ibul. 
ut vanifitiirnas .superstitiones despuc- “ Neque dwrant inter saoiiriculoa 
rent,” — Brunner, xii,, quoted- m the sjcuirte qui omnia Albt'iti fulinuia, 
preface to the cui lou.s publication of n^arent se vel una piaculan taba pro* 
Hofler, “Albert von Be'<am/' Stutt- cuiaturos,” — p. xix. Allieit was lu 
gard, 1847. FrederKk of Austria poverty and disgrace about the tinw 
held a grave assembly of Teutonic of Oregoiy^s death, May 6, 1241,-* 

Knights, Templars, and Hospitiillers, Holler, p, 30. 
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chrijrt, pn whose contumelious forehead is written, ^ I am 
; Gr(4> I cannot err/ sits in* the temple of God and pretends 
to uniyersal dominion.”* Frederick himself addressed a 
new proclamation to the princes of Gerrntiny. Its object 
was to separate the interests of the Church from those 
of the Pope ; those of the Bishop of Home from Gregory, 
Since his ancestors the Csesars bad lavished wealth 
and dignity on the Popes, they had become the Em- 
peror’s most implacable enemies. Because 1 w^ill not 
recognise his sole, unlimited power and honour him 
more than God, he. Antichrist himself, brands me, the 
truest friend of tlie Church, as a lieretic. Who can 
wish more than I that the Christian community should 
resume its majesty, simplicity, and i)eace? but this 
cannot be, until the fundamental evil, the ambition, the 
pride, and prodigality of the Bishop of lumie, be rooted 
up. I am no enemy of the priesthood ; I honour the 
priest, the humblest priest, as a fatlu^r, if lie will keep 
aloof from secular aftairs. The J^opo cries out that^I 
would root out Christianity with force and by the 
sword. Folly! as if the kingdom of God could be 
rooted out by force and by Ihe sword; it is by evil 
lusts, by avarice and rajiacity, that it is weakened, pol- 
luted, corrupted. Against these evils it is my mission, 
of God to contend with the sword. I will give back to 
the sheep their shepherd, to the people their bishop, to 
the world its spiritual father. I \\ill tear th(j mask 
from the face of this wolfish tyrant, and force him to 
lay aside worldly affairs and earthly pomp, and tread in 
the holy footsteps of Christ.”'' 

• A ventiniis, Annal. Brunner doubts ' « Fiederick wrote to Otho of Bavaria 

the authenticity of this .speech of the (Oct. 4, 1240) to exp^l Albert vOn 
Archbishop of Sal tzburg. It rests on the Behara from hie doraimons. — Aveutill. 
somewhat doubtful authority of Aveiiti- * Ann. 15oior. v. 0, 5. 

BUS. It sounds rather of a later date. 
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On the other hand, the Pope haid now a force forking 
in every realm of Christendom, on every class of man 
kind, down to 4;he very lowest, with almost irresistible 
power: The hierarchical religion of the age, the Papal 
religion, with all its congenial imaginativeness, its 
burning and unquestioning faith, its superstitions, was 
kept up in all its intensity uy the preachers and the 
mendicant friars. Never did great man so hastily 
commit himself to so unwise a determination as Inno- 
cent III,, that no new Orders should be admitted into 
that Cliurch whirli has maintained its power by the 
constant succession of new Orders. Never was his 
greatness shown more than by his quick perception and 
total 'repudiation of that error. Gregory IX. might 
indeed have more extensive experience of the use of 
these new allies : on them he lavished liis utmost 
favour; he had canonised both St. Dominic and St. 
Francis with extraordinary pomp; he entrusted The Friars, 
the most important affairs to their disciples. 

The Dominicans, and still more the Franciscans, showed 
at once the wisdom of the Pope’s conduct and their own 
gratitude by the most steadfast attuciiment to the Papal 
cause. They were the real dangerous enemies of 
Frederick in all lands. They were in kings’ courts; 
the courtiers looked on them with jealousy, but were 
obliged to give them place ; they were in the humblest 
and most retired villages. No danger could appal, no 
labours fatigue tlieir incessant activity. The 
first act of Frederick was to expel, imprison, " ^ ‘ 
or take measures of precaution against those of the 
clergy who were avowed or susi^ected partisans of 
the Pope. The friars had the perilous distinction 
of beilig cast forth in a body from the realm, and 
forbidden under the severest penalties to violate its 
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bordetsi* In every d^uelflc city tbey openly, in every 
. Gbibelline city, if they (Jared not openly, they secretly 
preached the crusade against the Emperor/ Milan, 
cliiefly through their preaching, redeemed herself from 
the charge of connivance at the progress of heresy by 
a tremendous holocaust of victims, burned without 
mercy. Tlie career of John of Vicimza had terminated 
before the last strife;* but John of Vicenza was the type 
of the friar jiroachers in tlieir height of influence ; that 
power cannot be understood without some such example : . 
and tliougli there might be but one John of Vicenza, 
there were hundreds working, if with less authority, 
conspiring to the same end, and swaying with their con- 
joint force the j)opular mind. 

Assuredly, of those extraordinary men wlio from time 
Join of to time have appeared in Italy, and by their 
Vicenza, passiouatc rcligious ehxpience seized and for a 
time bound down the ftu'vent Italian mind, not the least 
extraordinary w’as Brothin* Jolin (Fra Giovanni), of a 
nobhi lioiise in Viennza. lie liecame a friar preacher: 
•he appeared in Bologna. Before long, not only did the 
populace <‘rowd in countless multitudes to his pulpit; 
the authorities, with their gonfalons and crosses* -ftood 
around him in mute and submissive homage. In ipftiort 
time he preached dowui ev(‘ry feud in the city, in the 
district, in the county of Bologna. The women thi'ew 
aside their ribbons, their flowers — their modest heads 


* Capitula ed)ta sunt, in prmiis that even now the second (Ucat Master 
ut Fratres IVadicatorcf, et M mores, j oi’ the Franciscans, expelled or having 
qui sunt onundi de tenis infidelimn revolted from his Older, I3i other Elias, 
Lombfirdije expellantur de regno."’ — a most popular pieacher, was on the 
Rich.de San Geim. Oiegory asserts side of Frederick, 
tliat one Friar Minor was hurn?d, — ■ There is an allusion to John 'Tit 

Greg. Bull, apud Raynald. p. 220. Vicenza in a letter of Fi^erick,-' 

» It js, however, very remarkable HoHer, p. 363. 
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wete sbrotiided in a It was believed lie 

wrought daily miracles * Under his care the Body of 
St Dominic was translated to its final resting-place with 
the utmost pomp. It was said, but said by unfriendly 
voices, that he boasted of pci’sonal conversaticju with 
Christ Jesus, with the Virgin Mary, and with the angels. 
The friar jjreachers gained above twenty thousand marks 
of silver from the prodii^al munificence of his admirers. 
He ruled Ikdogna with despotic sw^ay ; released crimi- 
nals^; the Pudesta stood awed before him ; the envious 
Franciscans alon^ Uheir envy proves his power) denied 
his miracles, and made profane and buffoonish verses 
against the eloquent Dominican.'* 

But the limits of Bologna and her territory were too 
narrow for tlie holy ambition, for the wonderful powers 
of the great preacher. He made a progress tlirough 
Lombardy. Lombardy w^as then distracted by fierce 
wars — city against city; in every city faction against 
faction. Wherever John appeared was peace. Padua 
advanced wdth her (*arroccio to Monselice to escoi*t 
him into the city. Treviso, Feltre, Belluno, Vicenza, 
Verona, ]\rantua, Brescia, heard his magic wwds, and 
reconciled tlieir feuds. On the shores of the Adige, 
about three miles from Verona, assembled the Augustas, 
whole of Lombardy, to proclaim and to swear 
to a solemn act of peace. Verona, Mantua, Brescia, 


" But, says ail inciedulous wnter, 
“ L>icevasi ancora oh* egli cura.sse ogni 
mulattia, e che caccia^se i demoni ; nia 
io non potei vedoie alcuno da Jui 
liberate, bench^ pure usassi ogni mezzo 
per vedeilo ; n^ potei pailare con 
alcuno ch^ affiiTnasse cou sicurezza di 
aver veduto qualche miracolo da lui 
operat o/'— Salim beni. 

VOL, VI. 


'*J£t Joliannes Johaonisat 
£t Haltiuido choriiizat 
Modu Ralta, modo t>alta, 
avlorum p(Ml.s alia. 

Saltat late, sallat ille, 

Kcsultant cohorte^ mille ; 

Saltiit chorus Domtnanini, 

Saltut Dux Veneiiarura " 

— from Sahmbeni, Von Ru^u er, iu 
p. 656. 
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JPadna# Vicenza, came with their carroccios ; from Tre- 
viso, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, thronged numberless 
votaries of peace. The Bishops of Verona, Brescia, 
Mantua, Bologna, Modena, Eeggio, Treviso, Vicenza, 
Padua, gave the sanction of their sacred presence. Tlie 
Podestas of Bologna, Treviso, Padua, Vicenza, Brescia, 
Ferrara, appeared, and other lords of note, the patriarch 
of Aqiiileia, the Marquis of Este. It was asserted 
that 400,000 persons stood around. John of Vicenza 
ascended a stage sixty feet high ; it was said that his 
sermon on the valedictory words of the Lord, “My 
peace I leave with you,” was distinctly heard, wafted or 
echoed by preternatural powers to every ear.*^ The 
terms of a general peace were read, and aa 90 l^ted to by 
one universal and prolonged acclamation. Among these 
was the marriage of liinaldo, son of the Marquis of 
Este, with Adelaide daughter of Albeiic, brother of 
Ecceliu da Iiomario. This was the gage of universal 
amity ; these two great houses would set the example of 
tfely peace. Men rushed into eac*h other’s arms; the 
kiss of peace was interchanged by the deadliest enemies, 
:^id acclamations which seemed as if ibey would never 
cease. ^ 

But the waters of the Po rise not with more sudden 
and overwhelming force, ebb not with greater rapidity, 
than the religious passions of the Italians, especially the 
passion for peace and concord. John of Vicenza split on 
the rock fatal always to the powerful spiritual dema- 
gogues, even the noblest demagogues, of Italy. He 
liecame a politician. He retired to his native Vicenza; 
entered into the Council, aspired to bo Lord and Count ; 

* Even the Fniaciscans wore aimed away by the enthusiasm ; they preached 
upon^nis miiacltfsj they aveiTed that he had in one day raiiod ten dead 
bodies to life* 
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all .bowed before him. He piwceeHed to examine and 
reform the statutes of the city- He passed to Verona, 
demanded and obtained sovereign poWer; introduced 
the Count Boniface, received hostages for mutual peace 
from the conflicting parties. He took possession of some 
of the neighbouring castles ; M'aged fier-e war with here- 
tics; burned sixty males and females of some of the 
noble families ; published laws. Vicenza became jealous 
of Veroiia; Padua leagued with Vicenza to throw off 
the yol<(t. I'lie Preacher, at the head of an armed force, . 
appeared at the g ttes, demanded the unconditional sur- 
render of tlic wtills, towers, strongholds of the city. He 
was rey)clled, discomfited, by the troops of Padua and 
Vicenza, taken, and cast into prison. 

^ He was released by the intercession of Pope Gregory 
IX."^ ^Jlio peac(3 of Lombardy was then accordant to 
the Papal policy, because it was embarrassing to Frede- 
rick II. He returned to Verona; but the spell of his 
power was broken. He retired to Bologna, to obscurity. 
Bologna even mocked his former miracles. Florence 
refused to receive him : Their city was populous 

enough ; they had no room for the dead which he would 
raise.'’ ° 

Christendom await(,‘d in intense anxiety the issue of 
this war — a war which, according to the declaration 
of the Emperor, would not respect the sacred person 


It is said that he w as attei wai ds ' 
commis.'iioned by Innocent IV. to pro- | 
claim the Papal absolution in Vicenza, 
from ejccommuincatjoii inclined by the 
-udeours furnished by that city to 
‘Frederick II. and Kccelin da Koniano. 
Tiraboschi has coJIectihl ah the authoii- 
tii^ on John of Vicenza with his usual 
industry. — Stoi la deiia Lit. Ital. 


vol. XIV. p. 2. 

• See in Von Raumer how' the Gr im- 
manan Buoncompagni assembled the 
people to see him fly, on wings which 
he had piepiued. Aftei kooping (hem 
some time in suspense, he coolly oaid,, 
“This IS a miracle after the fashion of 
John of Vicenza.’" — Von Kaiimer, 
fitim Salimbeni. 
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6 { tlie» Pope, and would enforce, if Frederick w^re 
victorious, the absolute, unlimited supremacy of the 
temporal power. This war was now proclaimed and 
inevitable. The Pope must depend on his own armies 
and on those of his Italian allies. The tenths and the 
fifths of England and of France might swell the Papal 
treasury, and enable him to pay his mercenary troops ; 
but there was no sovereign, no army of Papal partis^ins 
the A1])S wliich would descend to his rescue. 
Tne Lombards might indeed defend their own cities 

against the Emperor,^ and his son King Enzio, 

May 25 , 1239 . ~ ^ 

who was declared imperial vicar in the north 
of Italy, was at the head of the Germans and Saracens 
of the Imperial army, and had begun to display his 
great military skill and activity. The strength Of the 
maritime powers, who had entered into the league, was 
in their fleets ; though at a later jieriod Venetian forces 
appeared before Ferrara. The oxiicution of l'ie])o]o the 
podesta of Milan, taken at the battle of Corte Nuova, 
had enflamed the resentment of tliat republic: they 
seemed determined to avenge the insult and wrong to 
that powerful and honour(‘d family. But the P<^e, 
though not only Ijis own person^ dimity, but even the 
stability of the Koman See wason the hazard, with the 
calm dauntlossness which implied liis full reliance on 
his cause as the cause of God, confronted the appalling 
crisis. Some bishops sent to Komo by Frederick were 
repelled with scorn. The Pope, as the summer heats 
came on, feared not to leave fickle Rome : he retired, as 

* The legate of the Pope, Gregory — maiched towards Lodi, destroying 
rf Monte Longo, at Milan, laified the chuich towers (tiirres ecdesiaruin) and 
banner of the Cross — “sumpto mandate ravaging the harvests.— -B, Museuu* 
ejus signo crucis, et paratis duobus | Chronicon, p. 177. 

Tesiliis cum crucibus et clavibus intua ” | 
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usual, to his splendid palaco at jLnagui. ^Dttririg &© 
rest of that year successes and failures seemed nearly 
balanced.® Treviso threw off the imperial 
yoke ; even Eavenna, supported by a Venetian 
fleet, rebelled. The Emperor sat down before Bologna, 
obtained some great advantages humiliating to. the 
Bolognese, but, as \isual, failed in his attempt to cap- 
ture the town. Those successes before Bologna 
were balanced by failure, if not defeat, before 
Milan. Bologna was not so far discomfited but that she 
could make an a flack on Modena. In November the 
Pope returned to Eome : he was received wdtb the 
utmost honour, with popular rejoicings. He 
renewed in the most impressive form the ex- 
communication of the Emperor and all his sons, dis 
tinguishing with peculiar rigour the King Eiizio. 

The Emperor passed the winter in restoring peace in 
Ghibeliiiie Pisa, The feud in Pisa was closely connected 
with the affairs of Sardiuia.* •* ^ Pisa claimed the sove- 
reignty of tliat island, which the all -grasping Papacy 
declared a fief of the Eonian See. Ubaldo, of the noble 
Guelfic house of Visconti, had married Adelasia, the 

* The castles of Piumazzo and Cre- I the Holy See (having been acknow- 
vaciiore were taken. Piumazzo was Jedged by the Normans to piece out 
burned; the captiiin of tlie gan ison their own usurpation) became a legal 
was burned in the castle: 500 taken inalienable dominion. The claim to 
prisoners. — July. Saidinia lested on nothing more than 

•* The Saidinian adair was anothei the assei-tioii that it was a part of the 
instance of the way in which an asser- teiiitory of the Roman .See (it was no 
tion once made that a certain teintoiy acknowledged part of the inheritance 
or light belonged to the See of St. of the Countess ]\Iatil.ia).~Rich. de 
Peter, grew up into what was held to San Germ. The strange pretension 
be an indefeasible title. The Popes that all islands belonged to the See oi 
had made themselves th> suci’essois of Itome, as well as all lands conquered 
the Eastein Emperois. l^heir own fiom heieiics, if alieady heard, waji not 
declai-ation that Naples was a fief of vet an axiom of the canon' Jaw. 
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Wires^ of the native Judge or Potentate of Gallura and 
of Tura : he bought%he Papal absolution from a sen^ 

; tence of excommunication and the recognition of his 
title by abandoning the right of Pisa, and acknowledg- 
ing the Papal sovereignty. Pisa heard this act of 
treason with the utmost indignation. The Gherardesci, 
the rival Ghibelline house, rose against the 
Visconti. Ubaldo died ; and Frederick (this 
was among the causes of Gregory’s deadlyv|iiatred) 
married the heiress Adelasia to liis iiatui-al^jfE, whom 
he procJipnied king of Sardinia. Tlie Gl|||RlIines of 
P ip gi^cogiiised his title. 

^ith the early spring tlie Emperor, at the head of an 
imposing, it might seem irresistible force, ad- 
vanced into the territories of the t'hurch. Fo- 
ligno threw open her gates to welcome him. Other 
cities from fear or affection, Viterbo from hatred ^f 
Romo, hailed his approach, Ostia, Civita f^astelW^ 
Corrieto, KSutri, Moutefiascone, Toscanella received the 
enemy of tlie Po2)e. The army of John of Colonna, 
which during the last year had mo\ed into the March 
against King Enzio, was probably occui)ied at som^ 
distance : Rome might seem to lie open ; the Pope wa^ 
at the mercy of liis foe. Could he depend on the fickle 
Romans, never without a strong Imperial faction? 
Gregory, like his jiredecessors, made last bold, 
desiierate, and successful apjioal to the rMigion of tlie 
Romans. The hoary Pontifi* set forth in solemn, pro- 
cession, encircled by all the cardinals, the whole long 
way from the Latcran to St. Peter’s, The WQji^d of the 
true cross, the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul were 
borne before him ; all alike crowded to receive his bene- 
diction. The Guelfs were in a paroxysm of devotion, 
which spread even among the overawed and unresisting 
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GWb^Umes.* In every chtm^Ul of the !eity was the 
solemn mass; in every pulpit of the city the friars of 
St, Dominic and St. Francis appealed io the people not 
to desert the Vicar of Christ, Christ himself in his Vicar ; 
they preached the new Crusade, they distributed crosses 
to which were attached the same privileges of pardon, 
and so of eternal life, if the wearers sliould fall in the 
glorious conflict, awarded to those wlio fought or fell for 
the holy so])ulchre of Clirist. 

To tliese new cj'usaders Frederick showed no cojtn- 
passion ; whoever was taken with the cross was put to 
death without mercy, even if he escaped more cruel and 
ignominious indignities before his deatli. 

The Emperor was awed, or was moved by respect for 
his venerable adversary : be’ was either not 
strong enough, or nol bold enough to march 
at once on lioine, and so to fultil his own menaces. He 
retired into Apulia; some overtures for reconciliation 
were mad(^ ; Frederick endeavoured to detach the Pope 
from liis allies, and to induce him to make a separate 
peace But tjie Pope, perhaps emboldened by the 
return of some of liis legates with vast sums of money 
from England ajid otlitT foreign countries, resolutely 
refused to abandon tlie Lombard League.^ LTp to this 
time he had affected to disavow his close alliance, still 
to hold the lofty tone of a mediator ; no^v he nobly 
determined to be , true to tlieir cause. He bore the 
remonstrances, onUhis, perhaps on some other cause of 
quarrel, of his ablest general, the Cardinal John 


* Accoi’ding to the B, Museum The greater part of the Romans at 
Chronicle, he laid down hus ciown on oiioe took tlie Cross, p. 182, 
the 1 cliques and appo ’ed to them — ^ Peter de Vinea, i. 38. Canift 

“Vos, Siincti, defen'liie Komum, si Lect. (Hfele Senpt. Bohem, i, 66B* 
innnineD Romiiiii mdlunt defendere.'* 
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Colonqa. OoJonna had agreed to a suapetision of arms, 
which did not include the Lombards ; this the Pope 
refused to ratify. Colonna declared that he would not 
break his plighted faith to the Emperor. “If thou 
obeyest not,” said the angry Pope, “ I will no longer 
own thee for a cardinal.” “ Nor I thee,” replied Colonna, 
“ for Pope.” Colonna joined the Gliibelline cause, and 
carried over the greater part of his troops.’^ 

.^JFerrara in the mean time was for ever lost to the 
fmperialist side. Salinguerra, the aged and faithful 
partisan of the Emperor, was compelled to 
^*^*^'^* capitulate to a strong force, chiefly of Vene- 
tians. They seized his person by an act of flagrant 
treachery : for five years Salinguerra languished in a 
Venetian prison. 

The Emperor advanced again from the South, wasted 
the lioman territory, and laid iiege to Jlene- 
vento, which made an obstjifato resistance. 
The Emperor was at San Germanojf^but instead of 
August, advancing towards Home, lie formed the siege 
of Faeuz i. 

The Pope meditated new means of (hdence. Impe- 
rial armies were not at his cou^and ; lie de|(.‘rmined 
to environ himself with all thWnajesty of a spiritual 
sovereign; he would confront the Emperor at 
the head of the hierarchy of C^i|pendom ; 
he issued a summons to all the prelates of Europe for a 
General O^ieil to be held in the Latoran palace at 
Easter in tno ensuing year; they w^ere to consult on 
the important affairs of the tfliurch. 

The Emperor and the partisans of the Em]>eror had 
appealed to a gcmeral Council against the JVipe ; but a 


^ This quanel was pi imps lather later in pmt ol time. 
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Council in Eome, presided oyer hy the Pope^was not 
the tribunal to which they would submit Frederick 
would not permit the Pope, now aljhcist in his power, 
thus to array himself in all the imposing dignity of the 
acknowledged Vicar of Christ. He wrote a sept. 13. 
circular letter to the Kings and Princes of 
Europe, declaring that he coaid not recognise nor suffer 
a Council to assemble, summoned by his arcl) -enemy, 
to which those only were cited who were his declared 
foes, either in actual revolt, or who, like the English 
prelates, had lavished their w^ealth to enable the Pope 
to carry on the war. The Council was convened not 
for peace but for war.’^ Nor had the summons been 
confined to hostile ecclesiastics. His temporal enemies, 
the Counts of Provence and St. Bonifazio, the Marquis 
of Este, the Doge of Venice, Alberic da Komano, Paul 
Traversaria, the Milanese, w^ere invited to join this un- 
hallowed assembly. So soon as the I^ope would abandon 
the heretical ]\Iilanese, reconciliation might at once 
take place ; he was prepared to deliver his son Conrad 
as hostage for tlie conclusion of such peace. He called 
on the Cardinals to stand forth ; they were bound by 
their diity to the Pope, but not to be the slaves of his 
passion, lie appealed to their pride, for the Pope, not 
content witli their counsel, had summoned prelates from 
all, even the remotest parts of the world, to sit in 
judgement on affairs of which they knew nothing.*' To 
the Ih-elates of Europe he issued a more singular w’’arn- 
ing. All coasts, harbours, and ways w^ere beset by his 
fleet, wliich covered the seas : “ From him who spared 
not his own son, ye may fear the w'orst. If ye reach 


Quoted from F* de Vm. in Bibl. Baiberma, No. 2138, by Von liaumei 
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jvhat perils^ await you ! Intolerable beat, foul 
water, unwholesome fool, a dense atmosphere, flies, 
scorpions, serpents, and men filthy, revolting, lost to 
shame, frantic. The whole city is mined beneath, the 
hollows are full of venomous snakes, which the summer 
heat quickens to life. And what would the Pope of 
you? Use you as cloaks for his iniquities, the organ- 
pipes on which he may play at will. He seeks but his 
own advantage, and for that would undermine the 
freedom of the higher clergy ; of all these perils, perils 
to liberties, your bodies, and your 

nqij|||rTnynhnpfa‘ftr^ in true kindness, would give you 
tl^is earnest warning.” ]\rany no doubt were deterred 
by these remonstraiu'cs and admonitions. Yet 01 
fear gatliered together at G-enoa a great concourse ol 
ecclesiastic's. Iho Legate, Cardinal Othoi brought 
many EngliNh prelates ; the Cardinal of Palestrina 
appeared at the head of some of the grc‘atest dignitfiries 
of Prmice ; the Cardinal Gregory, of Monte Longo, 
with some Lombard Bishops, liastened to Genoa, to 
urge the instant ])reparatiou of tlie fle^, which was to 
convey the foreign })relates to liome.^ Frederick was 
seized with apprclnuisioii at the meeting of the Coi^cil. 
He tried to ])ersuade the prelates to pass by^&nd 
through the territories occupied by his forces ; he 
offered them safe conduct. The answer was that they 
could have no faitli in one under excommunicatiQu, 
They embarked on board the hostile galleys of Genoa. 
But Frederick had prepared a poweiful fleet in Sicily 
and Apulia, under the command of his son Enzio, 
Pisa joined him with all her galleys. The Genoese 

The Pope expies^ed gieat anger! of over w helm iiig force. See his coa» 
igairist the Cardmal Oiegoi}' of Monte | solatory letter to the captive bishofN^ 
Longo, for uot having piovu id a fleet] Kayiiald. p. 273* ♦ 
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A.dmirftl, who had the name XJbbri^xsd^ the 

^Drmjt^rd, was too proud or-'too negligent to 
avoid the hostile armament. They met off 
the island of Meloria ; the heavily-laden Genoese vegh 
sels were worsted after a sharp contest ; three galleys 
wore sunk, twenty-two taken, with four thousand 
Genoese.^' Some of the prelates perished in the sunken 
galleys ; among the prisoners were three Cardinals, the 
Archbishops of Jtouen, Bordeaux, Auch, and Besanijon ; 
the Bishops of Careassraine, Agde, Nismes, Torlona, 
Asti, Pavia, tla Abbots of Clairvaux, Citeaiix, and 
Clugny ; and the delegates from tlje Lombard cities, 
Milan, Brescia, Piaecnza, Gonoa."^ The vast wealth 
whicli the (Cardinal Ollio had heaped up in England 
was the prize of the conqueror. The Prelates, already 
half dead with 8ea-si(*kness and fright, no doubt with 
very narrow ae(‘ommodaiion, crowded togctlier in the 
heat and closeness of the holds of narrow vessels, ex- 
posed to the insults of the rude seamen and the law- 
less Ghib(‘]line soldiery, had to finish their voyage to 
Naples, where they were treated with greater or less 
hardship, according ns they had provoked the animosity 
of the Emperor. But all were kept in rigid custody.' 
Letters from Louis of France, almost rising to menace, 
and afterwards an embassy, at the head of which was 
tl^ Abbot of Clugny (w^ho liiraseK was released before), 
demanded and obtained at length the liberation of the 


P The battle was not likely to be their conductors, 
fought without fuiy. The Genoese j ^ The Archbishops of St. James (of 
boasted to the I’ope that they had j Compostella), of Ailes, of Tari-agona, 
taken thiee galleys before the battle of Braga, the Bishops of Placentia, 
began, beheaded all the men, and sunk Salannarica, Orense, Astorga, got back 
the ships. They then < >mplain of the safely to Genoa. — Epist. Laurent, apud 
barbarity of Fiedepck’s snilois, not Raynald. p. 270." 

(Mliy to the innocent prelates but to ^ liatth. Faiis, sub aim. 1241, 
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Frenchiprelates ; but the cardinals still languished in 
|)ri3Qn till the death of Gxegory. 

" Faenza and Benevento had withstood the Imperial 
April. 1441. arms throusrhout the winter. Faenza had now 
April 14. fallen ; tlie inhabitants had been treated with 
unwonted (demeney by Frederick. Benevento too had 
‘fallen. The Papal malediction might seem to have 
hovered in vain over the head of Frederick; Heaven 
ratified not the decree of its Vicar on earth. On one 
s y^ ^he victorious troops of Frederick, on the other 
^|l^> 9 e of Jolin of Colonna, were wasting the Papal domi- 
nions ; the toils were gathering around the lair of the 
imprisoned Pope. At that time arrived the terrible 
tidings of the progress made by the Mongols in Eastern 
Europe : already the appalling rumours of their con- 
quests in Poland, Moravia, Hungary, had reached Italy. 
The Papal party were loud in their wonder that the 
Emperor did not at once break off his waif agaiiist 
the Pope, and hasten to the relief of Christ<a»dom.'^ So 
blind was their animosity that he was actiiliUy accused 
of secret df^alings witli tlie Mongols; the wicked Em- 
peror had brought the desolating of Zengis- 

Khan upon CJiristian Europ(‘.® Jhif3ferederick would 
not abandon what now appt‘ared a certain, an immediate 
triumph. 

Even this awful news seemed as unheard in the camp 
of the Emperor, and in the city where the unsubdued 
Pope, disdaining any offer of capitulation, defied the 
terrors of capture and of imprisonment; he was near 
one hundred years old, but his dauntless spirit dictated 
these words : “ Permit not yourselves, ye faithful, to be 
cast down by the unfavourable appearances of the 


Matth. Paris, sut aim. 
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present moment ; be neither depress by calamity nor 
elated by prosperity. The bark of Peter is for a time 
tossed by tempests and dashed against breakers; but 
soon it emerges unexpectedly from the foaming billows, 
and sails in uninjured majesty over the glassy surface/’* 
The Empei’or was at Fano, at Nami, at Eieti, at Tivoli : 
Palestrina 8ubmit1e*d to John of Colonna. Even then 
the Pope named Matteo Kosso Senator of Kome in place 
of tlie traitor Colonna. Matteo Rosso made a sally 
from liome, and threw a garrison into Lagosta. The 
fires of the marauders might be seen from the w^alls of 
Romo ; the castle of Monleforte, built by Gre- 
gory from the contributions of the Crusaders 
and of his own kindred, as a stronghold in which the 
person of tlie Pope might be secure from danger, fell 
into the hands of the conque^ror; but still no sign of 
surrender ; still nothing but harsh defiance. The Pope 
was re](‘ast‘d by deatli from this degradation. 

His death has been attributed to vexation; but 
extreme age, with the hot and unwholesome air of 
Rom( in August, might well break the stubborn frame 
of Gregory at that advanced time of life. Frederick, in 
a circular letter addressed to the Sovereigns of Europe, 
infijrmed tlunji of tlie event. The Pope Gregory IX. 
is taken away from this world, and has escaped the 
vengeance of the Emperor, of whom he was the im- 
placable enemy. He is dead, through whom peace was 
banished from the earth, and discord prospered. For 
his death, though so deeply injured and implacably per- 
secuted, we feel compassion ; that compassion had been 
more profound if he had lived to establish peace between 

* See letter to tti>. V enetians, Lombards, and Bolognese. — Apud Ra,iiakl 
p. 271. 
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tile Empire and the Papacy. God, we trust, will raise 
up a Pope of more pacific temper ; whom we are pre- 
pared to defend as a devout son, if he follows not the 
fatal crime and animosity of his })redecessor. In these 
times we more earnestly desire peace, when the Catholic 
Church and the Empire are alike threatened by the 
invasion of the Tartars ; against their pride it becomes 
„us, the monarelis of Europe, to take up arms.” “ Fre- 
d^i<‘k acted up to this great part of delivering Christen- 
dom from the yoke of these terrible savages. Imme- 
tliately on tlio death of Gregory lie detaelied King Enzio 
with four thousand knights, to aid the army of his son 
Conrad, King of the Homans. The Mongols were 
totally defeated near the Del])hos, a stream wiiicli flows 
into the Danube ; to the house of IJ oheiistaufen Europe 
and civilisation and Cluistendom owed this great deli- 
verance. 

Frederick suspended tlio progress of his victorious 
arms in the Roman territory that the (cardinals might 
proceed to the election of a new Pope. There were but 
six Cardinals in Rome ; Frederick consented to their 
supplication that the two imprisoned Cardinals, James 
and Otho, giving hostages for tlieir return to captivity, 
should join tl]e conclave. There were fierc*e dissensions 
among tliesc eight churchmen ; five were for Godfrey of 
Milan, favoured by the Em])eror, three for Rornanus. 
One died, not without sus]>icion of poison ; the Cardinal 
Otho returned to his captivity ; the Emperor, delighted 
with his honourable conduct, treated liim with 
Sept. 23 . lenity.'' In September, the choice 

to which the Cardinals were compelled by famine, sick- 
ness and violence, fell on Godfrey of Milan, a prelate of 


Piter de Vm. i. 11. 


Uayuald. p. 277. 
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geutle character and profound leattung ; in Ocfobt* 
Cod.ffitine IV. was dead. The few remain- . _ 
ing cardinals left Rome and fled to Anagni 

For ^nearly two years the Papal throne was vacant. 
The King of England remonstrated with the Emperor, 
on whom all seemed disposed to throw the blame ; the 
ambassadors returned to England, if not convinced of 
tlie injustice, abashed l>y the lofty tone of Frederick. 
The King of France sent a more singular menace. He 
signified his determination, by some right which he. 
asserted to belciAg to the Church of France, through 
St, Denys, himself to proceed to the elec'iion of a 
Pope. Frederick became convinced of the necessity of 
such election ; none but a Pope could repeal the excom- 
munication of a l^opo. In addresses, which rose above 
eacii other in vehemence, ho rejiroached the cardinals 
for their dissensions. “ Sons of Belial ! animals without 
heads ! sons of Ephraim who basely turned back in the 
day of battle ! Not Jesus Christ th^ author of Peace, 
but Satan the Prince of the North, sits in the midst of 
their conclave, inflaming their discords, their mutual 
jealousies. The smallest creatures might read them 
a salutary lesson ; birds fly not without a leader; bees 
live not without a King. They abandon the bark of 
the Church to the waves, without a pilot.”-' In the 
mean time, he used more effective arguments ; 
he advanced on Rome, seized and ravaged the 
estates, even the churches, belonging to the Cardinals. 
At length they met at Anagni, and in an evil hour for 
Frederick the turbulent conclave closed its labours. 
The choice fell on a cardinal once connected with the 
interests, and supposed to be attached to the person 


PeL de Viu. xiv. 17. 
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of Frederick, Siinbald Fiesco, of the Genoese house 
Tune 1243 L^vagna. He took the name of Innocent 
IV., an omen ^and a menace that he 'would 
tread in the footsteps of Innocent III. Frederick was 
congratulated on the accession of liis declared partisan ; 
he answered coldly, and in a prophetic spirit : In the 
Cardinal I have lost my best friend ; in the Pope I shall 
find my worst enemy. No Pope can be a Ghibelline.” 
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Frcxierick and Innocent IV. 

Yet Frederick received the tidings of the accession of 
Innocent IV. with all outward appearance of joy. He 
was at Amalfi; 'U‘ ordered Te Deum to be sung in all 
the churches : he despalched the highest persons of his 
realm, ibe Archbishop of Palermo, the Chancellor Peter 
do Vinea, Tliaddeus of Suessa, and the Admiral ^ 
Ansaldo, to bear his congratulations to the 
Pope. ‘‘An ancient friend of the noble sons of the 
Emjure, you are raised into a Father, by whom the 
Em])ire may hope that her earnest prayers for peace 
and justice may be fulfilled.” 

Innocent could not reject these pacific overtures; 
he sent as his ambassadors to Frederick at offer*, ot 
Amalfi, tb.e Archbishop of lloueii, William 
formerly Bishop of Slodena, and the Abbot of St. 
Facundus. They were to demand first tlie release of all 
the captive prelates and ecclesiastics ; to inquire what 
satisfaction the Emperor was disposed to offer for the 
crimes, on account of which he Jay under excommunica- 
tion ; if the Church (this could scarcely be thought) had 
done him any wrong, she was prepared to redress such 
wrong ; they were to propose a General Council of tem- 
poral and spiritual persons, Kings, Princes, and Prelates. 
All the adherents of the Church were to be included in 
the peace. Frederick demanded the withdrawal of the 
Papal Legate, Gregory di Monte Longo, from Lorn- 

VOl. VI. o 
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bardy ; lie demanded the release of Salinguerra, the 
hoxA of Ferrara ; he complained that honour was shown 
to the Archbishop of Mentz, who was under the ban of 
the Empire (he had been appointed Fapal^^^gate in 
Germany); that the Pope took nb'' steps to 
suppress heresy among the Lombards; tliat 
the Imperial ambassadors were not admitted to the pre- 
sence of the Pope. It was answered by Innocent, that 
the Pope liad full riglit to send his Legates into every 
part of Christendom ; Salinguerra was the prisoner of 
the Venetians, not of the Pope ; the Archbishop of 
Mentz was a prelate of tlie highest character, one whom 
the Pope delighted to honour ; the war waged by the 
Emperor prevented the Church from extir})ating the, 
Lombard heretics; it was not the usage of liome to 
admit persons under excommunication to the holy pre- 
sence of the Pope. 

Frederick might seem now at the summit of his 
Frederick’s power and gloiy ! his fame \\as untarnished by 
power. any humiliating discomiiture ; Italy unable to 
cope with his victorious armies : the Mihuiese had suf- 
fered a severe che(*k in the huritory of Pavia: King 
Enzio had displayed his great military talents with 
success : the Papal territories were cither in his occupa- 
tion, or with Homo itself were seemingly capable of 
no vigorous resistance: his hereditary dominions were 
attached to him by affectioji, the Empire by resj)ect and 
awe. He might think that lie had full right to demand, 
full power to enforce, in the first place, tlie repeal of his 
excommunication. Put the star of the Ilohenstaufen 
had reached its height; it began to decline, to darken; 
its fall was almost as rapid and precipitate as its rise 
had been slow and stately. 

The first inauspicious sign Avas the defection of Vi- 
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. ^ 

terbo. The Cardinal Eainier, at the head of the Cruelfie 

party, .drove Frederick’s garrison into the cita- p^ection ot 
del, destroyed the houses of the GhiBellines, 
and gathered all the troops which he could to defend 
the city. Frederick was so enraged at tliis revolt, that 
he declared, “ if he had one (Qot in Paradise, lie would 
turn bade to avenge him.self on tlin treacherous Viter- 
bans.” He imiiK^diately, unwarned 1 jy perpetual failures, 
formed the siege. The d(Tence was stubborn, ^ to 
obstinate, successful ; his engines were burned, 
he was compelle** to retire, stipulating only for the safe 
retreat of bis garrison from the citadel. IS ot withstand- 
ing the efforts of Cardinal Otlio of Palestrina, who had 
guaranteed the treaty, the garrison was assailed, plun- 
dered, massacred. 'J'o the remonstrance of Frederick, 
the Pope, who was still under a kind of truce with the 
Fmtieior, coldly answered, that he ought not to bo sur- 
prised if a city returned to its allegiance to its rightful 
Lord. The fatal examine of tlie revolt of Viterbo 
spread in many quarters: the Mar(piis{‘s of Montferrat 
and ]Malespi]ia, the cities of Vercclli and Alexandria 
deserted the Imperial party. Even Adelasia, the wife 
of King Eiizio, souglit to be reconciled with the Holy 
See. lnno(*ent himself ventured to leave Anagni, an<l 
to enter Home ; the Imj)orialists were awed at his pre- 
sence ; his reception, as usual, especially Avith newly 
crowned Popes, was tumultuously joyful. Tlie 
only sullen murmurs, which soon after almost 
broke out into open diseonteiit, w ere among tlie wealtliy, 
it w^as said mostly the Jews, wlio demanded the pay- 
ment of a 0,000 inarks, borrowed in his distress by 
Gregory IX. Junocent had authority enough to WTest 
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f^vxxL tlW Fwigipams half of the Colosseum, and ^pat^ 
of the adjacent palace, where they no doubt hoped to 
Ta^r>e a stronjj fortress in the Imperial interest. ^ 

The Emperor again inclined to peace, at least to nego- 
Treaty. tiatioiis for peace. The Count of Toulouse, the 
March 31 . Qhanceilor Peter de Vinea, and Thaddeus of 
Suessa, appeared in liome with full powers to conclude, 
and even to swear and guarantee the fulfilment of a 
treaty. Tlio terms were hard and humiliating. The 
Emperor ’was to restore all the lands possessed by the 
■pope and the Pojie’s adherents at the time of the excom- 
munication; the Emperor was to proclaim to all thfe 
sovereigns of Christendom that he had not scorned the 
Papal censure out of contempt for the Pope’s prede- 
cessor, or the rights of tho Church ; but, by the advice 
of the prelates and nobles of Germany and Italy, treated 
it as not uttered, since it had not been formally served 
upon him ; he owned liis error on this point, and a(*kUow' 
lodged the plenitude of the Papal authority in spiritual 
matters. ¥ or this ufience lie was to make such compen- 
sation in men or money as the Pojie miglit require ; 
offer such alms and observe such fasts as tho Pope 
should apj)oirit; and respect the (‘xcommuhication until 
absolved by the Pope’s command. He was to release 
all the captive Prelates, and compensate them fur their 
losses. These losses and all other damages were to be 
left to the estimation of tliree Cardinals. Full amnesty 
was to be granted, tho imp(*rial ban revoked against all 
who had adhered to the Church since the excommuni- 
cation. This was to be apjdied, as far as such offences, 
to all who were in a state of rebellion against tlie Em- 
peror. The differences Ixjtween the Emperor and his 
nwolted subjects were to be settled by the Pope and 
the College of Cardinals within a limited time to be 
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fixed by the Pope. But there wits a saving ^datise, 
which appeared to extend over the wh<^ Je treaty, of the 
fall undiminished rights of the Empire.^ The Emperor 
was to be released from the excommunication by a 
public decree of the Church. To these and the other 
articles the imperial ambassadors swore in the presence 
of tlie Emperor Ikldwin of Constantinople, the Car- 
dinals, the Senators, and people of Eome. The Em- 
peror did not disclaim the terms proposed by his ambas- 
sadors; but in the treaty there were some March ai, 
fatal flaws, wbiqb parties each so mistrustful, 
and justly mistrustful of the other, could not but dis- 
cern, and which rendered tlie fulfilment of the treaty 
almost impossible. Was the Emperor to abandon al) 
h^pjavantages, to release all his prisoners (one of the 
stipulations), surrender all the fortresses he held in the 
Papal dominions, grant amnesty to all rebels, fulfil in 
short all these hard conditions at once, and so leave 
himself at the mercy of the Pope : then and not till 
then, not till the Pope had exacted the scrupulous dis- 
charge of every article, was he to receive his tardy 
absolution ? Nor was the affair of the Lombards clearly 
defined. Innocent (perhaps the Emperor kjiew this) 
had from the first declared that be would not abandon 
their cause. Was the Emperor to be humiliated l^fore 
the Lombards as he had been before the Pope, first to 
make every concession, with the remote hope of regain- 
ing his imperial rights by the Papal arbitration 

k “ Jurabit praicise stare mandatis Lombai'ds were still liable to be called 
doxnini Papas ; salva tamen amt ei in question. 

honores et jura quoad conservationem ' “ Si latent! morbo, videlicet de 
integram sme aliqua dmiinutione Im- negotio Lombardorum, mediema non 
peril et honorum suoruu.*’ — If these ceset opposita, pax omnino precedere 
undefined rights were to be respected, non valebat/’ — Cod. Kpist. Vatic. MS., 
Pope's decisions concerning the quoted by Von liaumer. 
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According to the Papal account, Frederick began to 
jS^hrink back from the treaty to which he had sworn ; 
the Pope was fully pre})ared on his part for the last 
extremity.*^ Tie left Home, where his motions had per- 
haps been watched ; he advanced to Civita Castellana 
under the })retoxt of approaching th(‘ Einporor. The 
bickerings, however, still continued ; the Emperor com- 
plained that all tlie secret t(*rms agre(*d on with the 
Pope w^ere publicly sold for six peuni(3s in tlie Lateran; 
the IV)[>e demanded TOO, 000 marks as satisfaction for 
the imprisonment of tlie Prelates. Tlie Lombard affairs 
vere still in dispute. The Pope luiving seemingly 
made some slight concession, ]>roeeed(‘d still further to 
nigutofthe >yntri. There at inkbiiglit luj suddenly rose, 
rope. town in disguise, mounted^a 

powerful horse, like the proud Sinibald the (Tenoese 
noble, he pressed its reeking Hanks, so as to escape a 
troop of 300 cavalry which the ihupero)* — to whom 
perlia])S liis design ha<l been betray(Hl — sent to 
intcTcept him, outrode all liis followers, and 
reached Eivita Vecehia, wdiere the (Genoese fleet of 
twenty-thret' well-armed galk‘ys, which liad been long 
prepared for his flight (so little did Innocent 
calculate on a lasting treaty), was in the roads.® 
He was in an instant on board one of the galleys. The 


^ Sop Matth. sub ann. 1244-. 

“ ImjpevatoiijUlo insti^ante, qmpimms 
superbivit, a forma jui..ta et huniili 
fate satisfaction IS compiomisse bu}>ei- 
biendo penitens infpiiciter resiluit.*' 
‘ 0 ^ coui'se, the biographers of I’ojie 
Innocent aie loud on the deceit and 
treachery of Frederick (Vit. Inno- 
cent. IV.), But if Innocent resolutely 
refused (and this seems dear) to revoke 
the eiccomnuinicatioa until Frederick 


bad absolutely fulfilled nil the stipula- 
tions, the dial go of duplicity must be 
at least equally shaied. lii truth, if 
Fiederick was not too leligiously 
fdithiul to Ins oaths, the l^ope openly as- 
beiteil his |.X)wer ot annulling all oaths. 

® It was given out that he fled to 
avoid being captured by those 300 
Tuscan horse, who weie sent to seijs,,^ 
him. But the flight must have bee» 
pre-arranged with the Genoese fleet* 
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next morning, before the andhor was weighed, teived 
five cardinals, who had been outstripped by the more 
active Pope. Seven others made their way to the north 
of Italy. The Pope’s galleys set sail, a terrible storm 
came on, wliich threatened to cast them on an ^ 
island which belonged to Pisa. After seven 
days they entered the haven of Genoa. The Genoese 
had heard of the arrival of tlieii* illustrious fellow- 
citizen at Porto Vcjuere. They received him with a 
grand procession of the nobles with the I’odestk, the 
clergy with the Archbishop at their liead. The bells 
clanged, music played, the priests cl j anted Blessed is 
he that coineth in the name of the Lord.” The Pope’s 
followers replied, Our soul is escaped, even as a bird 
out of the snare of the fowler : the snare is broken, and 
we are delivered.” ^ 

The Emperor was furious at this intelligence : he too 
had his scrijitural phrase — ‘‘ The wicked flees when no 
man pursuetli.” He complained bitterly of the negli- 
gent watch kept up by his armies and his fleets. He 
sent the Count of Toulouse to invite, to press the Pope 
to return, and to promise the fullilment of all the con- 
ditions of the truce. Innocent replied that after such 
flagrant violations of faith, he would not expose himself 
or the Church to the imminent perils escaped with such 
diflSculty. Erederick, in an address to ]\Iantua, de- 
nounced the flight of the Pope as a flxithless revolt to 
the insurgents against the Empire, as though he sup- 
posed that Innocent at Genoa, where he remained three 
months, would place himself at the head of his Lombard 
League. 

But he was m t safe in Genoa. The Emperor was in 


< Psalao cxxiv. 7. 
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Pisa. ^Through the revolted cities of Asti and Alexan- 
^ ^ dria, by secret ways Innocent crossed the 

Alps, and on the 2nd of December arrived 

at Lyons. 

The Pope at Lyons became an independent potentate. 
Lyons was not yet within the realm of France, though 
to a certain degree under her protection. It belonged 
in name to the Homan Empire ; but it was almost a free 
city, owning no authority but that of the Archbishop. 
It was proud to become the residence of the Supreme 
Pontiff. 

His reception in France was somewhat more cool 
August than his hopes might have anticipated from 
in France, the rcnowncd piety of Queen Blanche and her 
son Saint Louis. The King with his mother visited the 
monastery of Citoaux ; as they approached the church 
they were met })y a long procession of five hundred 
monks from the convent of tliat saintly Order, entreatiril|||i 
the King witli tears and groans to aid the Holy Fathei^\ 
of the Faithful against that son of Satan his persecatW, 
as his ancestor Louis VII. had received Pope Alexander. 
The first emotion of the King was to kneel in the pro- 
foundest reverence. But his more deliberate reply was, 
tliat he was prejiared to protect the Pope against the 
Emperor So far as might seem fit to the nobles, Ixis 
counsellors. Tiie counsellors of Louis refused at once 
to grant permission that so dangerous and costly a guest 
should take u}) his residence in Kheims. The King of 
Arragon repelled the advances of the Pope. We shall 
Hereafter see the conduct of Henry and the Barons of 
England. Innocent remained at Lyons ; though thus 
partially bafiled, he lost no time in striking at his foe. 
He summoned all kings, princes, and prelates to a 
Council on St. John the Baptist's day, upon the weighty 





tsmocmt tor feajstcjk 


affairs of Christendom ; he cited Frederick td appear 
in person, or by his representatives, to^hear the ^ ^ 
charges on which he might be arraigned, and 
to give the satisfaction which might be demanded. In 
the mean time, mechtating a still heavier ^ 
penalty, and without awaiting the decree of 
tlie Council, he renewed the excommunication, and 
commanded it to be j)ublished again throughout Chris* 
tendom. In Franco, Spain, and England many of the 
clergy obeyed, but a priest in Paris seems to have 
created a strong iniprossion on men’s wavering minds. 
The Emperor and the Pope mutually condemn each 
other ; that one then of the two who is guilty I excom- 
municate, that one who is guiltless I absolve.”® But 
even in Lyons the haughty demeanour, the immoderate 
pretensions, and the insatiable' rapacity of Innocent IV. 
almost endangered his safety. It is the greatest proof of 
the deep-rooted strength of the Papal power, that witli 
a sullen discontent throughout Christendom, with a 
stern impatience of the intolerable burthens imposed on 
the Church as well as on tlie laity, with open menaces 
of revolt, it still proceeded and successfully proceeded 
to the most enormous act of authority, the deposition of 
the Emperor in what claimed to be a full Council of the 
Church. 

In the short period, since the Pontificate of Innocent 
III., a great but silent change had taken j)Iace in the 
Papacy. Innocent III. was a mighty feudal monarch 
at the head of a loyal spiritual aristocracy : the whole 
clergy rose, with their head, in power ; they took pride 
in the exaltation of the Pope; the Pope not merely 
respected but elr^vated the dignity of the bishops and 


Matt. Palis. Fleury, Ixxiix.c. 17. 
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abbots ;^each m his sphere displayed his pomp, exercised 
Ids power, enjoyed liis wealth, and willingly laid his 
tiiaforced, unextorted benevolences at the foot of the 
Papal throne. But already the Pope had begun to be — > 
Innocent IV. aspired fully to become — an absohite 
monarch with an immense standing army, wdiich enabled 
him to depress, to liurniliaie, to tax at his pleasure the 
higher feudatories of the spiritual realm. Tliat standing 
^irmy was the two now Orders, not more servilely 
attached to the Pope than eiuToaching on the jaivileges 
as well as on the duties of tlie clergy. The clc\ation of 
an Italian noble to the Papacy already gav(i signs of 
that growing nepotism wliich at last sunk the Head of 
Christendom in tlie Italian sovereign.^' Tlirmighout 
the contest Pope Innocent blended witli the inflexible 
haughtiness of the CImrehman ^ the iiioxorable pas- 
sionate hatred of a Guelfic 13urgher towards a rival, 
Ghibellino, the hereditary foe of his house, that of the 
Sinibaldi of Genoa. There had ))eon rumours at least 
that Gregory IX. rescuited tlic scornrul rejection of his 
niece as a fit bride for a natural son of the Emperor. 
It was now declared that Frederick had offered to w^ed 
his son Conrad to a niece of Sinibald Fiesco, the Pope 
Innocent IV. That sclieme of Papal ambition was after- 
wards renewed. 

Among the English clergy the encroachments of 
the Po 2 )e, especially in two ways, the direct taxation 
and usurpation of benefices for strangers, liad kindled 
such violent resentment, alike among the Barons and 

Nic. de Cuibio, m Vit. Iniio- clesiis universia hberara habeat a Dcd 
cent. IV. providentia potestatem; nee r-bitno 

* Injpocent held high views of the piiiicipum staie cogitur, ut eorum in 
omnipotence of the Papacy: — “Cum eJectiouem velpostulationemnegotiisre* 
teneat omnium credulitas pia fidelium quirat assensura.” — Ad Kegem Henrie. 
quod apostolicse sedis auctoritafi in ec- , MS. B. M. y. 19. Lateran, Feb. 12444 



the Prelates,' as almost to tht^ten that thJ realm 
would altogether throw off the Pa|)al yoke. It was 
tauntingly said that England was the Pope s farm* At 
this time the collector of the Papal revenues, Ma^er 
Martin, was driven ignominiously, and in peril of his 
liie, from the shores of the kingdom. Martin had 
taken up his residence in the house of tlje Templars in 
London. Fiilk Fitzwarenne suddenly appeared before 
him, and, witli a stern look, said, “Arise — get thee 
forth ! Depart at once from England ! “In whose 
name speakest thvm ? ” “ In the name of tlie Barons of 

England assembled at Luton and at Dunstable. If you 
are not gone in three days, you and yours will be cut in 
pieces.” Martin sought the King : “ Is this done by 
your command, or by the insolence of your subjects ? ” 
“It is not by my command; but my Barons will no 
longer endure your depredations and iniquities. They 
will rise in insurrection, and I have no power to save 
you from being torn in piec(‘S.” The trembling priest 
implored a safe-conduct. “The devil take thee away 
to hell,” said the indignant King, ashamed of his own 
impotence- One of the King’s officers with diflSculty 
conveyed Martin to the coast ; but Martin left others 
behind to insist on the Papal demands. Yet so great 
was the terror, that many of the Italians, who had been 
forced (this was the second grievance) into the richest 
benefices of England, were glad to conceal themselves 
from the popular fury. The Pope, it is said, gnashed 
his teeth at the report from Martin of his insulting 
expulsion from England. Innocent, once beyond the 
'Alps, had exj^ected a welcome reception from ail the^ 
great monarchs except his deadly foe. But to the King 
of England the (cardinal had made artful suggestions of 
the honour and benefit which his presence might confer 
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'pn, tha^ifealm. ^'What au immortal glory for your 
reigUj (unexampled honour!) the Father of Fathers 
should personally appear in England! He has often 
said that it would give him great jdeasure to see the 
pleasant city of Westminster, and wealthy London/" 
The King’s Council, if not the King, returned the 
ungracious answer, ‘‘We have already suffered too much 
from the usuries and simonies of lionu* ; we do not want 
tlie Pope to pillage us/’^ More than this, Linoeeiit 
must listen in patience, with suppressed indignation, to 
the “ grievances ” against which the Nobles and whole 
realm of England solemnly protested by their proctors : 
the subsidies exacted beyond the Peter s-pence, granted 
by the generosity of England ; the usur])atiou of bene- 
fices by Italians, of whom there was an infinite number; 
the insolence and rapacity of the Nuncio Martin,® 

The King of France, as has been seen, and the King 
of Arragon (‘ourteously declined tliis (*ostIy and dan- ' 
gerous visit of the fugitive Pope. Ilie Pope, it wa8 
reported, was deeply offended at tliis stately and^U** 
tious reserve ; on this occasion lie betrayed tlie vieience' 
of his temper ; “ We must first crush or jiiacify the great 
dragon, and then we shall easily trample these small 
basilisks under foot.” Such at least were the rumours 
spread abioad, and believed by all who were disposed 
to assort the dignity of the temporal power, or who 

Church of groaucd under the heavy burthens of the 

i^ons. Church. Even l^yons had become, through 

the Pope’s ill-timed favouritism, hardly a safe refuge. 

^ Matth. Paris, however m some prevalent in Christendom— rumours, 
respects not an absolutely trustworthy which as nimoura, and showing the 
authority for events which happened state of tlie public mind, are not to be 
®ut of England, is the best unquestion- disdained by history. 
liblY for the rumours and impressions ^ Matth. Piu is, 1245. 
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He had endeavoured to force some of his XtsSku fol- 
lowers into the Chapter of Lyons; the Canons swore in 
the face of the Pope that if they appeared, neither the 
Archbishop nor the Canons themselves could prevent 
their being cast into the Rhone. Some indeed of the 
French prelates and abbots (their enemies accused them 
of seeking preferment and promotion by their adulatory 
homage) hastened to show their devout attachment to 
the Pope, tlieir sympathy for his perils and sufferings, 
and their compassion for the destitution of which he 
loudly complain I . The Prior of Clugny astonished 
even the Po]x^*s followers by the amount of his gifts in 
money. Besides these lie gave eighty palfreys splen- 
didly caparisoned to the l^ope, one to each of the twelve 
Cardinals. The Pope appointed the Abbot to the office, 
no doubt not thought unseemly, of his Master of the 
Horse : ho received soon after the more appropriate 
reward, the Bishopric of Langres. The Cistercian 
Abbot would not be outdone by his rival of Clugny. 
The Archbishop of Rouen for the same purpose loaded 
his se.e with debts : he became Cardinal Bishop of 
Albano. The Abbot of St. Denys, who aspired to and 
attained the vacant Archbishopric, extorted many thou- 
sand livres from his see, which he presented to the 
Pope. But the King of France, the special patron of 
the church of St. Denys, forced the Abbot to regorge 
his exactions, and to beg them in other quarters. Yet 
with all these forced benevolences and lavisli offerings 
it was bruited abroad that the Church of Rome had a 
capital debt, not including interest, of 150,000t 

The Council met at Lyons, in the convent of St. Just, 
on the Nativity of St. J ohri the Baptist. Around Council of 
the Pope appeared his twelve Cardinals, two Junei*. 
i'atriarchs, the Latin of Constantinople, who claimed 
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likewite to be Patriarch of Antioch, and declared that 
the heretical Greeks had reduced by their conquests his 
isuffragans from thirty to three, and the Patriarch ot 
Aquileia, who represented the church of Venice; the 
Emperor of Constantinojde, the Count of Toulouse, 
Ko^er Bigod and other ambassadors of England who 
had their own object at the Council, the redress of their 
grievances from Papal exactions, and the canonisation of 
Edmund Archbishop of Canterbury. Only one hundred 
ftnd afajy prelates represented the whole of Christendom, 
of jPSm but very few were Germans. The Council and 
the person of the Pope were under the protection of 
Philip of Savoy at the head of a strong body of men-at- 
arms, of Knights of the TemjJe and of the Hospital. 
Philip, brother of tlie Count of Savoy, was in his cha- 
racter a chief of Condotticri, in his profession an eccle- 
siastic ; lie enjoyed vast rii'hes from spiritual benefices, 
was high in the confidence of tlie Pope. Aymeri Arcli- 
bishop of Lyons, a pious and gentle j^relato, behold witli ^ 
deep sorrow the Pope as it Were trampling ui)on him in^ 
his own diocese, despoiling liis see, as he was laying' 
intolerable burthens on the whole church of Cbrist He 
resigned his see and retired into a convent^’jj.^J^hilip of 
Savoy, yet but in deacon’s orders, was advanced to the 
metropolitan dignity; he was at once Archbishop of 
Lyons, Bishop of Valence, Provost of Brug«/s, i^ean 
jf Viemte. Of these benefices he draimHl with remerse- 
less rapacity all the rich revenues, and reiuained at the 
head of the Papal forces. And this ^\'as tlu^ a(jt of a 
Pope who convu]s(‘d the world with his assertion of 
ecclesiastical immnnitios, of the sacrilegious intrusion 
of secular princes into the allairs of the Church. During 
four pontificates Philip of Savoy enjoyed the title, and 
spent the revenues of the Archbishopric of Lyons. At 
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length piement IV, insisted <m tis ordindtioh iuid m 
> his consecration. Pliilip of Savoy threw off, under thii 
cornpnlsion, the drcas (he had never even pretended to 
the decencies) of a bishop, married first the heijpefii 
of Franche Comte, and afterwards a niece of Pope 
Innocent IV., and died Duke of Savoy. And the 
brother of l^liilij) and of Amadeus Duke of Savoy, 
Boniface, was Primate oi‘ England.'' 

Tliis then was tlie Council which was to depose the 
Emperor,^ and award the Empire. Even before the 
opening of tlie ^(>micil the intrepid, learned, and elo- 
quent juriseoiisiilt Thaddeus of Suessa, tlje principal 
proctor of the Emperor,® advanced and made great 
offers in th(3 name of his master : to compel the Eastern 
Empire to enter into the unity of tlie Church : to raise 
a vabt aiiny and to take the field in i)erson against the 
Tartars, the Charisiuians, and tlie Saracens, the foes 
whiidi threatened the life of Christendom; at his own 
cost, and in liis own person, to re-establish the kingdom 
of Jernsal(‘m ; to restore alHier territories to the See of 
KonK‘ ; to give satisfaction for all injuries. “ Fine 
words and sp(‘cious promises!” replied tlie Pope. ^‘The 
axe is at the root of tlie tree, and he would avert it. If 
we were weak enough to believe this deceiver, who 
would guaraidcM} his truth?” ‘‘ The Kings of France 
and Ikiglaiul,” answered Thaddeus. And if he violated 
the treaty, as he assuredly would, we should have 
instead of one, the tlu'ce greatest monarchs of Christen- 
dom for our enemies.” At the next session the Pope in 
full attire mounted tlie pulpit; this was liis text: “See, 


® Gnllia Christiana, iv. 144. M. 
Palis, sub aim. 1251. 

'* Sjsmondi huys that Peter de Viiieft 
one of the Enipeioj ; lepiesenta- 


tive.s ; that Ins silence raised suspicion 
of hib ti'easoii. Was lie there ? The 
whole defence seems to have bien en- 
trusted to Thaddeus, 
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ye whb pass this way, was ever sorrow Uke unto my 
Borrow.” He compared his five afflictions to the five 
wfounds of the Lord: the desolations of the Mongols; 
the revolt of the Greek Church ; the progress of heresy, 
especially that of the Paterins in Lombardy ; the cap- 
ture and destruction of Jerusalem and the devastation 
of the Holy Land by the Charismians ; the persecutions 
erf the Emperor. He wept himself ; the tears of others 
interrupted his discourse. On this last head ho enlarged 
wifBS-bitter eloquence ; he accused the Eipperor of 
heresy and sacrilege, of having built a great and strong 
city and peopled it with Saracens, of joining in their 
superstitious rites ; of his close alliance with the Sultan 
of Egypt ; of his voluptuous life, and sliameless inter- 
course with Saracen courtesans; of his unnumbered 
perjuries, his violation of treaties: he })roduced a vast 
number of letters, sealed with the imperial seal, as irre- 
fragable proofs of these perjuries. 

Thaddeus of Suessa rose with calm dauntlessneBan Be 
Thaddens letters witli the ra]>al seal, dBUCfcOtiug 

ofSucs'^a proolb of the Pope’s insincerity. The jp^ably 
professed to examine these conilicting doeumcntslHthey 
came to the singular (*oncIusion that all tlie Pbpe’s 
letters, and all his offers of peace were conditional; 
those of the Em})eror all absolute. Put l^haddeus was 
not to be overawed ; he alleged the clashing and contra- 
dictory letters of the Pope which justified his master in 
not observing his promises. On no point did the bold 
advocate hesitate to defend his sovereign ; he \ eritured 
to make reprisals. My lord and master is arraigned 
of heresy; for this no one can ansv\cr but himself: he 
must be present to declare his creed: who shall presume 
to read the secrets of his heart ? But there is one strong 
argument that he is not guilty of heresy (he fixed his 
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eyes on the' prelates) ; he endures no usure/ in hW 
dominions*” The audience knew his meaning 
— ^that was the heresy with which the wh<>le 
world charged the Court of Eome. The orator justified 
the treaties of the Emperor with the Saracens as entered 
into for the good of Christendom ; he denied all criminal 
intercourse with the Saracen women ; he had permitted 
them in his presence as jongleurs and dancers, but on 
account of the offence taken against them he ha(j 
banished them for ever from his court. Thaddeus 
ended by demanding delay, that the Emperor his 
master might appear iii person before the Council. The 
Pope shrunk from tliis proposal : I have hardly escaped 
his snares. If he conies liither I must witlidraw. I 
have no desire for martyrdom or for caj)tivity.” 

But tlie ambassadors of France and England 
insisted on the justice of the demand : Innocent was 
forced to consent to an adjournment of fourteen days. 
The Pontiff was relieved of his fears. Frederick had 
advanced as far as Turin. But the hostile eiiaracter of 
the assembly would not allow of his a])pearance. ‘‘ I 
see that the Pope has sworn ray ruin ; he would revenge 
himself for my victory over his relatives, the pirates of 
Genoa. It becomes not tlie Emperor to appear before 
an assembly constituted of such persons.” On the next 
meeting this determination encouraged the foes of Fre- 
derick. New accusers arose to multiply cliarges against 
the absent sovereign : many voices broke out against the 
contumacious rebel against tlie Churcli. But Thaddeus, 
though almost alone, liaving stood unabashed before tlie 
Pope, was not to be silenced by this clamour of accu- 
sations. The Bishop of Catana^ was among the loudest; 

T Carinoia m rfiaiinooe. 

VOL. VL 
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clmfged Frederick with treason against the Church 
J&F imprisonment of tlie Prelates, and with other " 
i heinous crimes. ‘‘ 1 can no longer keep silence,” broke 
in thaddens, thou son of a traitor, who was convicted’ 
and hanged by the justiciary of my Lord, thou art but 
following the example of thy father.” Thaddeus took 
.up the desperate defence, before . such an assembly, of 
the seizure of the Prelates. The Pope again mingled 
ill the fray ; but Thaddeus assumed a lofty tone. 

God delivered them into the hands of my , 
Haster ; God took away the strength of the rebels, and 
showed by this abandonment tliat their imprisonment 
was just.” “ If,” replied the Pope, ‘‘tlie Emperor had 
not mistrusted his own cause, he would nut nave declined 
the judgement of such holy and righteous men : he was 
condemned by his own guilty conscience.” “What 
could my lord hope from a council in which presided his 
capital enemy, the Pope (in^gory IX., or from judges 
who even in their prison breathed nothing but menace?’* 

“ If one has broken out into violence, all should not 
have been treated with this indignity. Nothing reofl^ns 
but ignominiously to dejiuse a :'Hiaii laden with Rich 
man ifold ofte 1 1 cos. ’ ’ 

Thaddeus felt that he was losing ground. At the third 
sitting he Iiad heard that the daughter of the 
Duke of Austria, whom Freilerick proposed to 
take as his fourth wife (tlie sister of tlio King of England 
had died in childbed), had haughtily refused the liaiid of 
an Emperor tainted with excommunioation, und in 
danger of being deposed. The impatient Assembly 
would hardly hear again this perilous adversary; he 
entered therefore a solemn appeal ; ‘f 1 appeal from this 
Council, from which are absent so many great prelates 
and secular sovereigns, to a general and impartial 


July 17. 
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Council, t appeal from tins Pope, the declared enemy 
of my Lord, to a future, more gentle, more Christian 
Pope.”"* This appeal the Pope haughtily overruled* 
it was fear of the treachery and the cruelty of the 
Emperor which had kept some prelates away : it was 
not for him to take advantage ot the consequences of his 
own guilt.” TJie proceedings were interrupted by a long 
and bitter remonstrance of England against the Papal 
exactions. Tlie Pope adjourned this question as requiiing 
grave and mature coiisiderAtion. 

With no furtJ^ci delifcration, without further invests 
gation, with no vote, apparently with no parti- sentence ot 
cipation of the Council, the Pope proceeded 
at great length, and rehearsing in the darkest terms all 
the crimes at any time charged against Frederick, to 
pronounce his solemn, irrefragable decree : ‘‘ The sen- 
tence of God must precede our sentence : we declare 
Frederick excommunicated of God, and deposed from 
yall the dignity of Empire, and from the kingdom of 
Naples. We add our own sentence to that of God : we 
excommunicate Frederick, and depose him from all tlie 
dignity of the Empire, and from the kingdom of Na- 
ples.” The Empei'or’s subjects in both n^alms were 
declared absolved from all their oaths and allegiance. 
All who should aid or ^et him were by the act itself 
involved in the same ^ntence of excommunication. 
Tlie l^rinces of Germany were ordered to proceed at 
once to the election of a new Emperor. The kingdom 
of Naples was reserved to be disposed of, as might 
seem to them most fit, by the Pope and the Car- 
dinals. 

The Council at this sentence, at least the greater 

Annal. Cassen. Concil. sub aon. 

s 2 
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„part, sat panic-stricken; the imperial ambai^adors nt- 
; iterod loud groans, beat their heads and their breasts in 
$drrow. Thaddeus cried aloud, Oh, day of wrath, oi 
tribulation, and of agony! Now will the heretics re- 
joice, the Cliarismians prevail ; the foul Mongols pursue 
their ravages/* I have done my part,” said the Pope, 
“God must do the rest.” He began the hymn, “We 
glorify thee, 0 God!” His partisans lifted up their 
voices with him ; the hymn ended, there was profound 
silence. Innocent and the prelates turned down their 
blazing torches to the ground till they smouldered and 
went out. “So be the glory and the fortune of the 
Emperor extinguished upon earth.” 

Frederick received at Turin the report of his dethrone- 
ment ; he W'as seated in tlie midst of a splendid court. 
“ The Pope has dc‘prived me of my crown ? Whence 
this presumption, this audacity? Bring hither my 
treasure chests.” He o[)ened them. “Not one of my 
crowns but is here.” lie took out one, placed it on his 
owii head, and with a terrible voice, menacing gesture, 
and heart bursting wn'tli WTath, exclaimed, “ 1 hold my 
crown of God alone ; neither the Pope, the 
July 31. nor tlie devil shall rend it from me! 

What ! shall the pride of a man of low birth degrade 
the Emperor, who has no superior nor equal on earth ? 
I am now released from all respect ; no longer need I 
keej) any measure with this man.” ^ 

Frederick addressed his justification to all the kings 
and princes of Christendom, to his own chief oflScers 
and justiciaries. He called on all temporal princes to 
make common cause against this common enemy of the 
temporal power. “ What might not all Kings fear 


' Peter de Vincil, i. 3. 
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from toe presumption of a Pope like Innocent" IV.?** 
He inveighed against the injuistice pf the Pope in all 
the proceedings of the Council. The Pope was accuser, 
witness, and judge. He denounced crimes as notorious 
which the Emperor utterly denied. ‘^How long has 
the word of an Emperor been so despicable as not to 
be heard against that of a priest ? ” Among the 
Pope’s few witnesses one had his father, son and nephew 
convicted of high treason. Of the others, some came 
from Spain to bear witness on the affairs of Italy. Tlie 
utter falsehood of all the charges was proved by irre- 
fragable documents. But were they all true, how will 
they justify the monstrous absurdity, that the Emperor, 
in whom dwells the supreme majesty, can be adjudged 
guilty of high treason ? that he who as the source of 
law is above all law, should be subject to law? To 
condemn him to t<jmporal penalties who has but one 
superior in temporal things, God I \Te submit our- 
selves to spiritual penances, not only to the Pope, but 
to the humblest priest ; but, alas ! how unlike the 
clergy of our day to those of the primitive elmreli, who 
led Apostolic lives, imitating the humility of the Lord ! 
Then were they visited of angels, then shone around by 
miracles, then did they heal the sick and raise the 
dead, and subdue princes by their holiness not by arms! 
Now they are abandoned to this world, and to drunken- 
ness ; their religion is choked by their riches. It were 
a work of charity to relieve them from this noxious 
Wealth ; it is the interest of all princes to deprive them 
of these, vain superfluities, to compel them to salutary 
poverty.” “ 

The former arguments were addressed to the pride of 


• Petei* de Via, lib. i. 3. 
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France*; the latter to England, which had so long 
groaned under the rapacity of the clergy. But it was 
a fatal error not to dissever the cause of the Pope from 
that of the clergy. To all tlie Emperor declared his 
steadfast determination to resist with unyielding firm- 
ness : “ Before this generation and tlie generation to 
come I will have the glory of resisting this tyranny ; 
let others who shrink from my siip2)ort have the dis- 
grace as well as the galling burtlien of slavery.” The 
humiliation of Pope Innocent miglit have been endured 
even by the most devout sons of the Church ; his 
haughtiness and obstinacy had almost alienated the 
pious Louis; his rapacity forced the timid Henry of 
England to resistance. Perluips the Papacy itself 
miglit have been assailed without a g(meral outburst of 
indignation ; but a war against the clergy, a war> of 
sacrilegious sj)oliation, a war which avowed the neces- 
sity, the expediency of reducing them to Apostolic sim- 
plicity and Apostolic poveity, was in itself the heresy 
of heresies. To exiisperate tliis indignation to the 
utmost, every instance of Frederick's severity, doubtless 
of his cruelty, to ecclesiastics, was spread abroad with 
rCwStless activity. He is said to have burned them by a 
slow fire, drowned them in the sea, dragged them at 
the tails of liorscs. No doubt in Apulia and Sicily 
Frederick kept no terms with the rebellious ju’iests and 
friars who wore pre^acdiing the Crusade against him ; 
urging up<m liis subjects that it was their right, their 
duty to withdraw their ii^Stegiance. But under all 
circumstances the violatiott'^i^. the hallowed person of a 
priest was sacrilege: wliile they denounced him as 
a Pharaoh, a Herod, a Nero, it was an outrage against 
law, against kdigion, against God, to do violence to a 
hair of their heads. And all these rumours, true or 
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antme^ in their terrible simplicity, or in the ^there^ 
blackness of rumour, propagated by hostile tongues, 
confirmed the notion that Frederick contemplated a 
revolution, a new sera, which by degrading the Clergy 
would destroy the Church.* 

The*Pope kept not silence ; he was not the man who 
would not profit ix) the utmost by tliis error. He 
replied to the Imj)erial manifesto : “ When the sick 
man who has scorned milder remedies is subjected to 
the knife and the cautery, he complains of the cruelty 
of the physician . when the evil doer, who has despised 
all warning, is at length punished, he arraigns his 
judge. But the pliysician only looks to the welfare of 
the sick man, the judge regards tlie crime, not the 
person of the criminal. Tlie Emperor doubts and 
denies that all things and all men are subject to the 
See of Home. As if we who are to judge angels are 
not to give sentence on all earthly things. In tlie Old 
Testament priests dethroned unworthy kings ; how 
much more is the Vicar of Christ justified in pro- 
ceediiig against him who, expelled from the Church as 
a heretic, is already the portion of lieJl ! Ignorant per- 
sons aver that Constantine first gave temporal })owcr to 
the ISee of Rome ; it was already bestowed by Christ 
himself, the true king and priest, as iualicmable from 
its nature and absolutely unconditional. Christ founded 
not only a pontifical but a royal sovereignty, and com- 
mitted to Peter the rule botli of an (‘artlily and a 
heavenly kingdom, as is indicated and visibly proved 
by the plurality of the keys.'" ‘The power of the 

* ** De hapresi per id ipsum ee led- I impudenter et impriK^enter extinxit 

dens suspect.um, mental oiniiera tpiem ! atque delevjt,” — Matt. Par. p. 459. 
hactenus habubat in omnes populos ' Hoflei quotes Albeit of Behara's MS. 
xgniculum famae propris et sapieutia) « ** Non iolum poritificalem, 
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il in the Church and derived from the Church 
slie gives it to the Emperor at his coronation, that he 
ipay use it lawfully and in her defence; she has the 
tight to say, ^ Put up thy sword into its sheath/ He 
strives to awaken the jealousy of other temporal kings, 
as if the relation of their kingdoms to the Pope were 
the same as those of the electoral kingdom of Germany 
and the kingdom of Naples. The latter is a Papal 
fief; the former inseparable from the Empire, which 
the Pope transferred as a fief from the East to the 
West.* To the Pope belongs the coronation of the Em- 
peror, who is tliereby bound by the consent of ancient 
and modern times to allegiance and subjection.” 

War was decLared, and neitlier the Emperor nor the 
Pope now attempted to disguise their mutual immi- 
tigable hatred. Everywhere the I^ope called on the 
subjects of the Emperor to revolt from their deposed 
and excommunicated monarch. He assumed the power 
of dispensing with all treaties ; he cancelled that of the 
city of Treviso wdth the Emperor as extorted by force; 
thus almost compelling a war of extermination;^ for if 
treaties with a conqueror were thus to be cast 
April 26 what opening remained for mercy ? In 

a long and solemn address, he called on the bishops, 
barons, cities, people of the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily to throw ofi‘ the yoke under which they had so 
long groaned of the tyrant Frederick, Two Cardinals, 
Eainier Capoccio and Stephen da Eomanis, ^^ad full 


regalem constituit pnncipatum, beato Vatican archives, No. 4957, 47, and 
Petro .ejusque successonbus terreni from the Codex Vindobon. Philol. 
simul ac ccelestis imperii comrnisbis p. 178. See also Hofler, Albert von 
habenis, quod in pluialitate clavium Beham. 

competenter innuitur.” This passage * ** In feodum transtulitoccidentia.** 
b qucjted by Von Raumer from tl^ f RaynaM, sub aim. 
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powers, to raise troops, and to pursue' any* hostile 
measures against the King. The Cnipade was pubhcly 
preached throughout Italy against the enemy of the 
Churck The Emperor on his side levied a third from 
the clergy to relieve them from the tyranny of the 
Pope. He issued iniiexible orders that every clerk or 
religious person who, in obedience to the command of 
tlie Pope or his Legate, should cease to celebrate mass 
or ai»y other religious function, should be expelled 
at once from his place and from his city, and despoiled 
of all liis goods, v, nether his own or those of the Church. 
He promisc^d liis protection and many advantages to all 
who should adhere to his party ; he declared that he 
would make no peace with the Pope till all those eccle- 
siastics who miglit be deposed for his cause should be 
put in full possession of their orders, their rank, and 
their benefices.* The Mendicant Friars, as they would 
keep no terms of peace with Frederick, could expect no 
terms from him ; they were seized and driven beyond 
the borders. The summons of the Pope to the barons 
of the realm of Sicily to revolt found some few hearers. 
A dark conspiracy was formed in which were engaged 
Pandolph of Fasaiiella, Frederick’s vicar in Tuscany, 
Jacob Morra of the family of the great justiciaiy, An- 
drew of Ayala, the Counts San Severino, Theobald 
Francisco, and other Apulian barons. It was a con- 
spiracy not only against the realm, but against the life 
of Fred(Tick. On its detection Pandolph of Fasanella 
and M(jiTa, the leaders of the plot, fled to, ai;d were 
received by, the Pope’s Legate. The Cardinal Eainier, 
Theobald and San Severino seized the castles of Ca- 
poccio and of Scala, and stood on their defence The 


• Peter de Via. i. 4. 
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l^al subjects of Frederick instantly reduced Scala; 
Capoccio with the rebels fell soon after. Fre- 
derick arraigned the Pope before the world, he 
declared him guilty on the full and voluntary avowal of 
the rebels,® as having given his direct sanction not only 
to the revolt, but to the murder of the Emperor.^ 
This they had a(*knowledged in confession, tins in 
phblic on the scaffold. Tliey had received the cross 
from the hands of some Mendicant Friars ; they were 
acting under the express authority of the !Sce of liome.’* 
Frederick at first proposed to parade tlie chief criminals 
with the Papal bull upon their foreheads through all the 
realms of Christendom as an awful example and a 
solemn rebuke of the murtherous Pope; ho ibund it 
more prudent to proceed to immediate excjcution, an 
execution with all the horrible cruelty of the times; 
their eyes were struck out, their hands hewn off, their 
noses slit, they were then broken on the wheel.'^ The 
Pope denied in strong terms the (diarge of meditated 
assassination ; on the other hand, he de(d{ired to Clirist- 
endom that three distiiict attempts had be(.*n designed 
against liis life, in all which Frederick was tlie acknow- 
ledged accomplice. On both sides probably these accu- 
sations were groundless. On one part, no doubt, fanatic 
Guelfs ]riight think themselves called upon (W(‘n by the 
bull of excommunicatieu, w hich Wfis an act oi‘ outlawry, 
to deliver the Church, the Pope, and the w’orld from a 
monster of perfidy and iniquity such as Fredericlc was 

* See in Hoflor the letter of the the eoldiei's of the leprobatc tyrant, 

Pope to Theobald Francisco, and all the you have become cli.»mpif)rn> of our 
otheis of the kingdom of Sicily who Lord Jesus Christ/* — Appendix, p. 372^ 
returned to their loyalty to the lioraan ^ “Etpiaedictajinortisetexhicredita 
See : **1prod has made his face io shine tionis nostric summum pontihcem asfto* 
upon jon, by withdi awing your peisons runt authoiem/’ — Peter de Vin. ii. i* 
fioniiile doniicioii of Pharaoh. From ® Matth, Pans, sub aim. 1246, 7 * 
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described in the manifestoes of the Pope. Panatic 
Ghibellines might in like manner think that they were 
doing good service, and would meet ample even if secret 
reward, should they relieve the Emperor from his deadly 
foe. They might draw a strong distinction between the 
rebellious subj(3ct of the Empire, and the sacred head 
of Christendom. 

The Pope pledged liirnseK solemnly to all who would 
revolt from h'roderick never to abandon them to his 
wrath, never on any terms to make peace with the per- 
fidious tyrant ; ‘ no feigned penitence, no simulated 

humility shall so deceive us, as that, when he is cast 
down from tlie heiglit of his imperial and royal dignity, 
he should be restored to his throne, ilis sentence is 
absolutely irrevo(;able ! ’ his reprobation is the voice of 
God by his Church: he is condemned and for ever! 
|lis vij)er ju’ogeny are included under this eternal 
immitigable proscription. Whoever then loves justice 
should rej’oice that vengeance is thus declared against 
the common enemy, and wash his hands in the 
blood of the transgressor.” So wrote the Vicar of 
Christ I 

Frederick took measures to relieve himself from the 
odious imputation of heresy. The Archbishop 
of Palermo, the Bishop of Pavia, the Abbots of 
Monte Casino, Cava, and Casanova, tlie Friar Preachers 
lioland and Nicolas, men of liigh repute, appeared 
before the Pope at Lyons, and declared tliomselves 
ready to attest on oath tlie orthodox belief of the Em- 
peror. Innocent sternly answered, tliat they deserved 
punishment for holding conference with an excommuni- 
cated person, still severer penalty for treating him aa 


Apud Uoder, p. 383. 
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Emper<Sr. They rejoined in humility, ‘^Eeceire us then 

ap t)nly representing a Christian.” 

! ’^The Pope was compelled to appoint a commission of 
three cardinals. These not only avouched the report of 
the ambassadors, but averred the Emperor prepared to 
assert his orthodoxy in the presence of the Pope. 

Innocent extricated himself with address : hq 
May 23 , 1246 . wholo proceeding, as unauthorised 

by himself, hasty, and presumptuous : " If he shall 
appear unarmed, and with but few attendants before us, 
we will hear him, if it be according to law, according to 
law.”® Even the religious Louis of France could not 
move the rigid Pope. In his own crusading enthusiasm, 
as strong as that of his ancestors in the days of Urban, 
Louis urged the Pope to make ])eaco with tlie Emperor, 
that the united forces of Christendom might make head 
in Europe and in I’alestine against the unbelievingj^ 
enemies of the Cross. He had a long and secret inter- 
view with the Poj[>e in the monastery of CJngny. Inno- 
cent declared that lie could have no dealings with the 
perfidious Frederick. Louis retired, disgusted at finding 
such merciless inflexibility in tlie Vicar of Christ. But 
not yet had the spell of the great magician begun to 
work:"' The conspiracy in the kingdom of Sicily was 
crushed ; Frederick did not think it wise to invade the 
territories of Eome, where the Cardinal IJainier kept up 
an active partisan war. But even Viterbo yiedded ; the 
Guelfs were compelled to submit by the people clamour- 
ing for bread. Prince Theodore of Antioch entered 
Florence in triumph. The Milanese had suffered dis- 
comfifee ; Venice had become more amicable. Lino- 


• “ Ipsum super hoc,' si 4® jure, et sicut de jure fuerit audiamus.” — Apuirf 
liayoald 1246. * Matt. Pans, 1246. 
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cent liad not been wanting in attempts to mife tip a 
rival sovereign in Germany to supplant the deposed 
Emperor. All the greater princes coldly, almost con- 
temptuously, refused to become the instruments of the 
Papal vengeance : they resented the presumption of the 
Pope in dethroning an Emperor of Germany. 

The Papa] Legate, Pliilip Bishop of Ferrara, in less 
troubled times would hardly have wrought powerfully 
on the minds of Cljurchinen. He was born of poor 
parents in Pistoia, and l aised himself by extraordinary 
vigour and versatility of mind. He was a dark, melan- 
choly, utterly unscrujuilous man, of stern and cruel 
temper; a great drinker;*^ even during his orisons he 
had strong wine standing in cold water by his side. 
His gloomy temperament may have needed this excite- 
ment. But the strength of the Papal cause was Albert 
von Beham.^ Up to the accession of Innocent IV., if 
not to the Council of Lyons, the Archbishops of Saltz- 
burg, the Bishops of Frcisingen and Ratisbon and 
Passau, had been the most loyal subjects of Frederick. 
They had counteracted all the schemes of Albert von 
Beham, driven him, amid the universal execration for 
his insolence in exc'ommunicating tlic highest prelates, 
and rapacity in liis mt'asureless extortions, from Southern 
Germany. We have lieard him bitterly lamenting his 
poverty. Otho of Bavaria, who when once he embraced 


» “Multiis crudtlitafps exeieuit. 
Melandiohcus, et trit«tis ft fuuosus, et 
fihus Belial Mrignns potator."' — Sa- 
limbeni, a Papal writer quoted by Von 
Raumer, p. 21*2. 

** HoHer affij*nib that because Albeit 
von Beham, in one of hit. furious letters 
to Otho, calls Frederick the pairicide, ' 
the murdei'er of Otho’s father, thal'. it 


is a ‘striking proof that Frederick was 
guilty of that murder. — p. 118. The 
letter is a lemaikahle one. Hofler’s is 
one of those melancholy books, showing 
how undying is religious hatred. In* 
iiocent himself might be satisfied with 
the rancour of his apologist, and hii 
merciless antipathy to Frederick. 
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file C6ttise of the Hohenstaufen adhered to it with 
hoiiourable fidelity, had convicted him of gross bribery, 
and hunted him out of his dominions. Albert now 
appeared again in all his former activity. He had been 
ordained priest by the Cardinal Alban o ; lie was nomi- 
nated Dean of Passau ; but the insatiable Albert knew 
his own value, or rather the price at which the Pope 
and his cardinals calculated his services : he insisted on 
receiving back all his other preferments. The Pope 
arid the Cardinals held it as a point of honour to 
maintain their useful emissary.' 

Already before the elevation of Innocent, at a meet- 
ing at Budweis, a league of Austria, Bohemia, 

Sept. 1241. o ’ O y ’ 

and Bavaria, had proposed the nomination of 
a new Emperor. Eric King of Dmimark had refused it 
for his son, in words of singular force and dignity. At 
Budweis Weuceslaus of Bohemia had fallen off to the 
interests of the Emjieror: there were fears among the 
Papalists, fears sjieodily realised, of the Imperialism of 
Otho of Bavaria. A most audacious vision of Poppo, 
the Provost of Blunster, had not succeeded in appalling 
Otho into fidelity to the Pope. The Queen of Heaven 
and the Twelve Ajiostles sent down from Heaven ivory 
firfhtues of themselvc^s, which contained oracles confirm- 
ing all the acts of xllbert ; writings were shown with the 
Apostolic seals, containing the celestial decree.^ iVl beil; 
had threatened, that if the electors refused, the Pope 


^ He complains that they prevented 
him from collecting 300 marks of 
silver, which otherwise he might have 
obtained Hofler cannot deny the 
venalitjlPte* Albei’t||jffl& Beham, but 
luakes a 

lin^ in a leNpe^taMu^^ei ut oui ■•wu j 
day. The new Albert seem 


to me more fatal to his character than 
the partial extiacts m Aventmus, 

^ “ Quorum decreta cum divinaa 
mentis decietis examussim conspirantia, 
ainbobus cailestis senatus-coiisulti m 
ebuineis desenpta sigillis, iiispiciendi 
copiam factam.” The sense is not quite 
clear ; I doubt my own rendering. 
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would natne a French or Lombard King Or Patrician, 
without regard to the Germans. 

The meeting at Budweis so far h&d failed; but a 
dangerous approximation had even then been made 
between Sifried of Mentz, hitherto loyal to Frederick, 
who had condemned and d(uionnced the rapacious 
qua^storsliip of Albert von Bcham, and Conrad of 
Cologne, a higli Papalist.^ This ripproximation grew 
up into an Anti-lnippiiaiitt League, strengthened as it 
was, before long, by llie courageous demeanour, 
the flight, the hif h position taken by Innocent 
at Lyons ; still more by the unwise denunciations against 
the whole hierarchy by Frederick in his wiatli. ISow 
the three giv^at rebfdlioiis temporal princes — Otho of 
Bavaria, the King of Bohemia, the Duke of Austria — 
are the faithful subjects of Frederick ; his loyal prelates, 
Saltzburg, Freisingen, Katisbon, are his mortal enemies. 
Not content with embracing the Papal cause, they en- 
deavoured by the most stirring iiieiteraeiits to revenge 
for doubtful or mendaciously asserted wrongb, by the 
dread of excommunication, by brilliant promises, to stir 
U[) Otho of Bavaria to assume the Imperial crown. 
Otho ri plied, “ When I w^as on the side of the Pope you 
called him Antu*hrist ; you declared him the source of 
all cmJ and all guilt: by your counsels I turned to the 
Emperor, and now }ou brand him as the most enormous 
transgressor. What is just to-day is unjust to-morrow : 
in scorn of all j)iiTi(*iplo and all truth, you blindly follow^ 
your seltish interests. I shall hold to my pledges and 
my oaths, and not allow mjself to be blown about by 
every changing wind.” Otho of Ba\aria persisted in his 
agreement to wed his daughter with Conrad, son of 


Boehmer, p 390. See citations. 
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Frederick. Every argument was used to dissuade him 
fipm this connexion. Three alternatives were laid 
before him : I. To renounce the marriage of his 
daughter with Conrad, Frederick’s son ; if so, the Pope 
will provide a nobler bridegroom, and reconcile him 
fully with Henry, elected Edng of the Komans. II. To 
let the marriage proceed if Conrad will renounce his 
father. Albert von Beham was busy in inciting the un- 
natural revolt of Conrad from his fatlier. III. The 
l^ird possibility was the restoration of Frederick to the 
fl?ope's favour : he must await this ; but in the mean 
time bear in mind that the victory of the Church is 
inevitable." The King of Bohemia, the Dukes of Austria, 
Brabant, and Saxony, the Margraves of Meissen and 
Brandenburg, repelled with the same contemptuous 
firmness the tempting offer of the Imperial crown. At 
last an Emperor was found in Henry Baspe, Landgrave 
of Thuringia. Henry of Thuringia was a man of courage 
and ability ; but his earlier life did not designate him 
as the champion of Holy Church.*^ He was the brother- 
in-law of the sainted Elizabeth of Hungary, now tlie 
object of the most passionate religious enthusiasm, sanc- 


® “ Quia bi omne auium haberetis, 
quod Rex Solomon liabuit, oidinationi 
Sanctse Koraaiue Ecclesiae et divmae 
potential non potentis repugnare, quia 
necesbe est ut in oinin negotio .semper 
Ecdesia Dei vincat,” — p, 120. The 
marriage took place, Sept. 6, 1246, 
The rhetorical figuies in this address 
ot' Albert of Beham, if it came not 
from the Pope himself, were sufficiently 
bold: “The Pope would not swerve 
fiom his puipose the stars 

fhould j^ll from th^^pbeies, aou 
( W turned into Hood. Angels 


and archangels would in vain attempt 
to abrogate his determination.*’ “ Nec 
credo angelos aut aichaiigelos sufficere 
illi aiticulo, ut eura possmt ad vestrum 
bene piacitum incliiiare.” 

® The elettoiB to the Kingdom of 
Germany were almost all ecclesiastics. 
The Archbishops of Montz, Oologue, 
Trfeves, Bremen ; the Bishops of Wurtz- 
buig, Nauml>ourg, Ratisbon, Stras- 
burg, Hemy (Elect) of Spires; Dukee 
Benry of Biabant, Albert of Saxony 
with some Cornits.—- May 22. 
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tioned by the Pope lamself. To hen in her Hesolate 
widowhood, Henry had shown little of; the affection of a 
brother or the reverence of a worshipper ; dark rumours 
charged him with having poisoned her son, his nephew, 
to obtain his inheritance. He had been at one time the 
Lieutenant of the Lmperor in Germany. Even Henry 
at first declined the perilous honour. Ho yielded at 
length as to a sacrifice : “ I obey, but I shall not live a 
year.” 

Innocent issued his mandate,^ his solemn adjuration 
to the prelates to elect, with one consent, Henry of 
Thuringia to the Imperial crown. He employed more 
powerful arguments : all the vast wealtli which lie still 
drew, more especially from England, was devoted to 
this great end. The sum is variously stated at 25,000 
and 50,000 marks, which was spread through Germany 
by means of letters of exchange from Venice. The 
greater princes still stood aloof ; the prelates espoused, 
from religious zeal, the Papal champion ; among the 
lower princes and nobles the gold of England worked 
wonders. On Ascension Hay the Archbishops 

A AJ) 1246 

of.jjMentz, Cologne, Trfeves, and Bremen, the 
Bishops of Metz, Spires, and Strasbiirg, anointed 
Henry of Thuringia as King of Gennaiiy at 
Hochem, near Wurtzhurg. His enemies called 
him in scorn the priest king.*^ The sermons of the 
prelates and clergy, who preached the Crusade against 
the godless Frederick, and the money of the Pope, 
raised a pow^erful army. King Conrad was worsted in 
a great battle near Frankfort ; two thousand of his own 
Swabian soldiers passed over to the enemy. But the 


^ See the vei y cui lous letter m Hofler, p. 1 »5, on the determination of the Popct 
^ Mtttt, Poriii. Chiomc, Erphurt, Ana* Aigentiri, apud Boehmer, Fonr^g. 
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cities, rfow rising to wealth and freedom, stood firm to 
Frederick: they defied, in some cases expelled, their 
bishops. Henry of Thuringia attempted tc besiege first 
Iteutlingen, then Ulm ; was totally defeated 
1247 . ^ j Castle of Wartbnrg, 

and died of grief and vexation working on a frame 
shattered by a fall from his horse. 

, Frederick w^as still in the ascendant, the cause of the 
Pope still Avithout prevailing powTT. The indefatigable 
Imioeent sought throughout Germany, tliroughout, 
^Europe: he even summoned from the remote and 
barbarous North Hakim King of Norway to assume the 
crown of Germany.’' At last William of Holland, a 
Oct 3 1247 twenty years of age, under happier 

ausjnces, listened to the temptii^ offers of the 
Pope; but even Aix-la-Chap(dle refused, till after a 
siege of some length, to admit the Papal Emj^eror to 
receive the crown within Ikt w^ills : he was crowned, 
however, by the Papal Legate, the Cardinal of St. Sabina. 

From tliis time till Frederick lay dying, lour years 
after, at Fioreiitino, some dire fatality seemed to hang 
over the house of Hoheiistaufcn. Fn^deriek had ad- 
vanced to Turin; his design no one knew; all eon- 
jecturc'd according to their wishes or their fears. It 
was lairnoured in England that lie was at the liead of a 
powerful force, intending to dash down the Al])s and 
seize the Pope at Lyons. The Papal ists gave out that 
he had some dark designs, loss violent but more 
treacherous, to circumvent the Pontiff. Innocent liad 
demanded succour from Louis, who might, with his 
brothers and tho' nobles of France, no doubt have been 
moved by the personal danger of the Pope to take up 


* letter to William of Holland 
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arms in liis cause.® Frederidk had succeeded, by tho 
surrender of the strong castle of Ilivoli to Thomas Duke 
of Savoy, in removing the obstructions raised by that 
prince to the passage of the Alps. The Duke of Savoy 
played a double game: he attacked the Cardinal 
Octavian, who was d(^spatehod by the Pope with a strong 
chosen body of troops and 15,000 marks to aid the 
Milanese. The (Cardinal reached "Lombardy with hardly 
a man ; his whole treasure fell into tlie hands of the 
Duke of Savoy. Others declared that Frederick was 
weary of the war, and liad determined on the humblest 
subm#sion. lie hiniself may have bad no fixed and 
settled object. He declared that he had resolved to 
proceed to Lyons to bring his cause to issue in the face 
of the Pope, and before the eyes of all mankind.’^ He 
was roused from his irresolution by the first of those 
disasters which went on dark(‘nmg to his end. ^ 

rni T» 111 Jvme, 1217, 

ilic Pope was not only lope ; he liad powerlul 
oc)pi])atriots and kindred among the great Guelfic houses 
of Italy. ^J'his, not liis spiritual powers alone, gave the 
first impulse to the downfall of Frederick. In Parma 
itself the liossi, the Correggi, the Lupi, connected with 
the Genoese family of the {Siiiibaldi, maintained a 
secret oorrcspoiidcnce with tlieir party AvitJiin the city. 
The exiles appeared before Parma Avith a strong force ; 
the Imperialist Podesta, Henry Testa of Arezzo, sallied 
forth, was repulsed and slain; the lUieifs entered the 
city with the flying troo])s, became masters of the 
citadel: (ilherardo Correggio was Lord of I^irma. 

• Matt. Pans. In the lettcis to] * Kicolas tie (Jiirbio, in Vit. la- 
Louis and to his rnot}*ei IManche the ! iioc. IV. “ Causa? nostraj jastititim 
Pojie intimates that they were ro.iJy to j j)r.csentialiter et putenter in adversitni 
march an anny not only to detend him nostvi facie, eo ram tiaiisalpinis gentihuj 
ui Lyons, but to ciw the Alps, positun.’' — Petr, de \'ni. ii. 49, 
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This was the turning point in the fortunes of Frede* 
Turning ^ick ; and Frederick, by the horrible barbarity 
. fYSiJ?ck»8 of revenge against the revolted Parmestins^ 
ibrturKJs. miglit seem smitten with a judicial blindness, 
and'to have laboured to extinguish the generous sym- 
pathies of mankind in his favour. His wrath against 
the ungrateful city, which he had endowed with many 
privileges, knew no *bouiids. He had made about one 
thousand prisoners : on one day he executed four, on 
the next two, before the walls, and declared that such 
should bo the spectacle offered to the rebels every day 
during the siege. He w’as wdth difficulty per- 
suaded to desist from this inhuman w^arfare. 
Parma became the centre of llie war ; on its caj)ture 
depended all the terrors of the Imperial arms, on itS‘* 
relief the cause of the (4u(‘llk Around Frederick 
assembled King Enzio, Ecc'clin da Romano, Fredrrick 
of Antioch, Count Lancia, the IMarcjuis Pallavicini, 
Thaddeus of Suessa, and Peter do A'im'a. On the 
other hand, the Marcpiis Boniface tlirew himself with a 
squadron of knights into the city. The trooiJS of 
Mantua, the Marquis of Este, Allxadc da Boimino, the 
martial Cardinal Gregoiy of IMonte Longo at the head 
of the Milanese ; the Count of Lavagna, the Pope’s 
nephew, at the head of four hundred and thij-ty cross- 
bow men of Genoa and three hundred of Ins own, 
hovered on all sides to aid the beleaguered city. Parnj4| 
endured the storm, the famine. Fniderii'k had almoiP 
encircled Parma by his works, and called tli(3 strong 
point of his fortifications by the haughty but ill-omened, 
Feb Vittoria. After many months’ siege, 

one fatal night the troops of Parma issued 
from the city, ar^ surprised the strong line of forts, the 
Vittoria, which ifeontaiued all the Wtering engines, 
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storeg, provisions, arms, tents, treasures, of the Imperial 
forces* So little alarm was at first caused, that Thad- 
dens of Suessa, who commanded in Vittoria, exclaimed, 
What! have the mice left their holes?” In a few 
moments the whole fortress was in flames, it was a heap 
of ashes, the Imperial garrison slaiii or prisoners ; two 
thousand were reckoned as killed, including the Marquis 
Lancia; three tlionsand prisoners.^ Among the ines» 
tirnable booty in mont-y, jewels, vessels of gold and 
silver, were the carroccio of Cremona, the Imperial 
fillet, die great seal, the sceptre and the crown. The 
crown of gold and jewels was found by a mean man, 
callc^l in derision ‘‘ Short-legs.” He put the crown on 
his head, was raised on the shoulders of his comrades, 
and entered Parma, in mockery of the Emperor. 
Among the prisoners was the faithful and eloquent 
Tliaddeus of Suessa. The hatred of his master’s ene- 
mies was in proportion to his value to his master. 
Already botli his hands were struck off; and in this 
state, faint with loss of blood, he was hewn in pieces.* 
And yet could Frederick hardly complain of the cruelty 
of his fo('s — criielti<3S sliowm when the blood was still 
hot from battle. Only three days before the loss of the 
Vittoria, IMarcellino, Bishop of Arezzo, a dangerous 
and active partisan of the I^ope, who had been taken 
prisoner, and confined for months in a dungeon, was 
brought furtli to be hanged. His death was a strange 
wild confusion of the pious prelate and the intrepid 
Guelf. He was commanded to anathematise the Pope, 


“ Muratori, Annal. subanii. 1 

* Cornpaie m HolJei*P ‘‘Albert von j 
Beham^’ the ciiuous i-atin songs on 
the deff'at of Ficdenck beiore Parma. 
All the monkish boi^ broke out m.j 


gratuiant hymns. 

** Amlslt astrologoa et magoti et vates, 
Beelzebub et Astaroth proprjob Penatea, 
Tenebrarmn coosulensper qoos potebtati* 
^)reverateccle6iam,et mundl magnates.* 
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he broke out into an anathema against the Emperor- 
-'He then began to chant the Te Deum, while the furious 
, Saracen soldiers tied him to the tail of a horse, bound 
his hands, blindfolded his eyes, dragged him to the 
gibbet, wliere he hung an awful example to the rebels 
of Parma. lie was hanged, says the indignant Legate 
of the Pope, ‘ 4 ike a villain, a plebeian, a nightman, 
a parriedde, a murderer, a slave-dealer, a midnight 
robber.” ^ 

This was but the first of those reverse's, which not 
only obscured the fame, but wrung with bitterest an- 
Mjty26, guisli tlie heart of Frederick. Still liis gallant 
son Enzio made h(‘ad against all liis fatlKiPs 
foes : in a skirmish before Pxdogna Enzio was w'oiinded 
and taken prisoner, Impla('able Bologna condennned 
him to perpetual imprisonment. All the entreaties to 
which his father humbled himself; all his own splendid 
promises that for his ransom he would gird tlje city 
with a ring of gold, neitluu- melted nor dazzled the 
stubborn animosity of tbe Guelfs. A captive at tlie age 
Imprison- of tweuty-four, this youth, of beauty e.rpial to 
En^io. his bravery — the poet, the musician, as well as 
the most valiant soldier and consummate caj)taiu — > 
pined out twenty-three years of life, if not in a squalid 
dungeon, in miserable inactivity. Jiomance, by no 
means improbable, has darkened his fate. The ]>assion 
of Lucia Biudagioli, the most beautiful and high-])orn 
maiden of Bologna, for the captive, her attem])ts to 
release him, wwe equally vain : once he had almost 
escaped, concealed in a cask ; a lock of his bright hair 

y Matt. Pans, sub ann. 1249.1 the sejmoii of the Archbihbop oi 
Letter of Cai'<hiial Rainier. However Mentz at Wuitzburg. Aim. Ezphurdt. 
extrat ngant this lette' , the fact can Peitz, xvi. 36. 
hardly have leen invention. Compare 
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betrayed the secret,® Nor had Frederick yet eAaueted 
th© cup of affliction ; the worst was to come : suspected, 
at least, if iiiiproved treachery in another of his most 
tried and faithful servants. Thaddous of Suessa had 
been severed from liiin by deatli, his son by imprison- 
ment, Peter de Vinea vas to be so, by the most galling 
stroke of all, either foul treason in De Vinea, or in 
liimself blind, ungrateful iujustie**. Peter de Vinea 
had been raised by the wise choice of hVe- reterde 
deriek to the high(*st rank and influence. All 
the acts of Free o-iek were attributed to his chancellor.* 
De Vinea, like his master, was a poet : lie was one of 
tlio counsellors in Ins great scheme of legislation. 
Some ruiuoTirs spread abroad that at tlie Council of 
Lyons, though Frederk'k had forbidden all his repre- 
sentatives fi’om holding jirivate intercourse Avith the 
Pope, De Vinea had many secret conferences with 
Innocent, and was accused of betraying his master’s 
interests. Yet tliere was no seeming diminution in the 
trust placed in De Vinea. Still to the end the Krn- 
peR*r’s letters couceruing the disaster at Parma are by 
the same liand. Over the cause of his disgrace and 
death, even in his own day, there Avas deep doubt and 
obscurity. The popular rumour ran that Frederick vms 
ill ; the physician of De Vinea prescribed for him ; tlie 
Em])(Tor, having received some warning, addressed De 
Vinca : My friend, in thee I have full trust ; art thou 
sure that this is medicim*, not poison?” De Viii(‘a 
rejdied : “ How often has my pliysician ministered 
healthful medicines! — Avhy are you now afraid?” 
Frederick took th(' cup, sternly commanded the piiy- 

■ BologiJa £^ave him the mockeiT- of* Chionicon, p. 340, 
a pplendul funeral, ** Sopiutm est «*- There i*" some donht whether h« 
mnyimo cum honore.” — B. Museum was actually chancelloi . 
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sieian to drink half of it. The physician threw himself 
at the King^s feet, and as he fell overthrew the liquor. 
But what w^as left was administered to some criminjilsy 
who died in agony. The Emperor wrung his liands 
and wept bitterly : “ Wliom can 1 now trust, betrayed 
by my own familiar friend? Never can 1 know secu- 
rity, never can I know joy more.’* By one account 
Peter de Vinca was led ignoininioiisly on an ass througli 
Pisa, and thrown into prison, where he dashed his 
brains out against the wall. Dante’s immortal verse 
has saved the fame of De Vinea : according to the 
poet, lie was the victim of wdeked and calumnious 
jealousy.^ 

The next year Frederick himself lay dying at Fio- 
juno, 1250 . unit i no. His spirit w^as broken by the defeat 
Frnioncic II. ot Par 111 a ; a strange wayw^ard irresolntioii 
came over liiiu : now^ he would march fiercely to Lyons 
and dethroin,* the Ihpe ; now he was ready to make the 
humblest submission ; now^ he seemed to break out into 
paroxysms of (Tuelty — prisoners wore put to the tor- 
ture, liiuig. Fn'deriek, if at times rebellious against 
the religion, w'as not above the sujierstitioii of his times. 
He had f.iitli in astrology: it had also been foretold 
that he should die in Firenze (Florence). In Fioren- 

tiiio, a town not far from Lucera, he w^as seized 

Dec. 13, 1360. , i i i i i i 

With a mortal siekiiess. hatred whicJi 

pursued him to tlie grave, and far beyond the grave, 
described him as dying uiirecoueiled to the Cliurcli, 
miserable, desertiMl, conscious of the desertion of all. 
j^Tho inexorable hatred jnirsued his family, and charged 


b Isan <y)luu chn lecbiavi | 

l>tl(Uui ^li lA .|(M 1^0, o < Ik l<* vwUi 
SeiUAiulo t‘ si mium * 

ji- * * * * * 

Oie mal tivl uspizio 
non torso gh ocebi putU, 


Moitf* tommnne, e d(*l!e<orti vi/ 
Intuirnnio conira mo 1' auuni tulU. 

E gl uitiannuatl Inlluuunar si Ai> 
gusto, 

Che 1 liett onor tornaro In trlstl hitii,” 
U seqq — i»|/emo,xlii. 6» 
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his SOB Manfred Avith hastening his death by smothering 
him with a pillow. By more credible accounts' he died 
in Manfred’s arms, having confessed and received abso- 
lution from the faithful Archbishop of Palermo. His 
body was carrif3d to l^alerino in great shite, a magnifi- 
cent tomb raised over his remains, an epitaph pro- 
claiming his glory and liis virtues was ins(*ribcd by his 
son Manfrc'd.® In his last will he <lir(‘cted that' all her 
rights and lionours should be restored to the Holy 
Churcli of homo, his mother; under tlie condition that 
tlie Cliunh slio;.xd restore all the rights and honours of 
tlio Empire. In this provision the Clmrch refused to 
see any eoiicession, it was the still stubborn and per- 
fidious act of a rebtd. All his other pious legacies for 
the rebuilding and endowment of churches passed for 
nothing. 

The world might suppose that with tho death of 
Frederick tlie grcait cause of hostility had been re- 
moved; but lie left to his whole ra(*e the inheritance of 
the implacable hatred of the Papal 8ee ; it was extin- 
guislied (jiily in tho blood of the last of the house of 
Hohenstaufen on the s(*alibld at Naples. 

It might indeed seem as if, in this great conflict, 
each had done all in his power to justily the extreme 
sus})icion, tho immitigable aversion, of his adversary; 
to stir up the elements of strife, so that the whole 
world was arrayed, one half against tho other, in defence 
of vital and absorbing principles of aidion. It was 
a war of ideas, as w'cll as of men ; and those ideas, on 
each side, maintained to the utmost imaginable height. 
Tliat the justice of Frederick was a stern absolutism 


“Ss prohltasw^nbus, virtutum censuR, 

>'ol)UUa}> orLi pohbent obsibl<Te ii 
loitt exUuctUb Jbrederlcub qui jucet 
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cannot *l)e denied; that his notion of the Imperial 
jpQwer was not merely irreconcileable with the fierce 
and partisan liberties of the Italian republics, but with 
all true freedom ; that he aspired to crush mankind 
into order and happiness with the iron hand of auto- 
cracy. Still no less than autocracy in those times 
could coerce the countless religious and temporal feudal 
tyrannit's whi(*h oppressed and retarded civilisation. 
The Sicilian legislation of Frederick shows that order 
and happiness wore the ultimate aim of his rule : the 
assertion of the absolute su])r(3raacy oi‘ law; premaiure 
advance towards representative government; the rt*- 
gard to the welfare of all classes ; the wise comimTcial 
regulations ; the cultivation of letters, arts, natural 
philos()]>hy, scien(*e ; all these if desj)otically enfo]‘(*ed, 
were enforced by a wise and bim(‘iicent d(‘S])otism. 
That Frederick was honoured, admired, IovckI by a 
great part of his subjects ; that if by one party he was 
looked on with the bitterest ubliorrence, to others he 
was no less the object of wondei- and of profound attach- 
ment, apptnirs from his whole history. In Sicily and 
Naples, though the nobles had been held down with an 
inflexible hand, though he was compelled to impose 
still Ijeavier taxation, though his German house had 
contracted a largo debt of unpopularity, though there 
might be more than one coiJSj)iracy instantly and 
sternly sapj)ress(d, yet there was in boj^ countries a 
fond, almost roiiniiitic attachment, to his feme and that 
of his descendants. The crown of Germany, which lie 
won by his gallant enterprise, ho secured by bis affa- 
bility, courtesy, chivalrous nobleness of character. In 
Germany, not all the influence of the Pope could for a 
long time raise up a formidable opposition ; the feeble 
rebellion of his son, unlike most parricidal rebellions of 
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old, was cnished on his appearance* For a loi^g tim^ 
many of the highest churchmen were on his side : and 
when all tlie churchmen arrayed themselves against 
him, all, even his most dangerous enemies among the 
temporal princes, rallied round his banner ; the Empire 
was one; it was dilficnlt to lind an obscure insignificant 
prince, with all tlie hierarchy on his side, to hazard the 
assumption of the Traperial crown. 

The religion of Frederick is a more curious problem* 
If it exorcised no rigorous control over his ^piij^onof 
uxnrious life, t::t was in his day no indis- 
soluble alliance between Christian morals and Christian 
religicni. This holy influence was no less wanting to 
tlio religion of many other kings, who lived and died in 
the arms of the Church. Frederick, if he had not been 
Emperor and King of Sicily, and so formidable to the 
Papal power, might have dallied away his life in unre- 
bukod voluptuousness. If he had not threatened the 
jiatrimony of St. Peter, he miglit have infringed on 
the pure precepts of St. Peter. Frederick was a perse* 
cutor of the worst kind — a persecutor without bigotry : 
but the heretics were not only misbelievers, they were 
Lomb.ard rebels. How far he may have been goaded 
into general scepticism by the doubts forced upon him 
by the unchristian conduct of the great churchmen ; , 
how far, in his heart, he had sunk to the miserable 
mocking indiilerence betrayed by some of the sarcasms, 
current, as from his li}>s, and which, even if imu-ely gay 
and careless words, jarred so harshly on the sensitive 
jreligion of his age, cannot be known. Frederick cer- 
tainly made no open profession of unbelief; he re- 
peatedly oflered to assert and vindicate the orthodoxy 
of his creed before the Pope himself. lie was not 
superior, it is manifest, to some of the superstitions bl 
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tiis timS ; he ia accus^ of studying the influence of the 
stars, but it may have been astrology aspiring (under 
Arabic teaching) to astronomy, rather than astronomy 
grovelling down to astrology.^ That which most re* 
volted his own age, his liberality towards the Moham- 
medans, his intercourse by negotiation, and in the Holy 
Land, with the Sultan and his viziers, and with his own 
enlightened Saracen subjects, as well as his terrible 
body-guard at Nocera, will find a fairer construction in 
^ ^modern times. Ilow much Europe had then to learn 
from Arabian letters, arts and sciences; how much of 
her own wisdom to receive back through those channels, 
appeared during the present and the succeeding centu- 
ries, Frederick’s, in ray judgement, was neither scornful 
and godless infidelity, nor certainly a more advanced 
and enlightened Christianity, yearning after holiness 
and purity not then attainable. It was the shattered, 
dubious, at times trembling faith, at times desperately 
reckless incredulity, of a man for ever under the bur- 
then of an undeserved excommunication, of which he 
could not but discorii the injustice, but could not quite 
shake ofi* the terrors : of a man, whom a better age of 
Christianity might not have made religious ; whom his 
own made irreligious. PerJiaps the strongest argument 
in favour of Frederick, is the generous love which he 
inspired to raiiny of the noblest minds of his time ; not 
merely such bold and eloquent legists as Thaddeus of 
Suessa, wdiose pride and conscious power might conspire 
with his zeal fur the Imperial cause, to make him con- 
front so intrepidly, so eloquently, the Council at Lyons ; 
it was the first bold encounter of the Homan lawyer 


^ Read on the religion of Frederick the passage in Ernest Renan’s Aven oes, 
p, 286 , et seqq^ 
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with the host of Canon lawyer^ Nor was it merely 
Petei’ de Vinefi, whose melancholy late revenged itself 
for its injustice, if he ever discovered its injustice, on 
the stricken and desolate heart of the King : but of 
men, like Hennaii of Salza, the Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order. Herman was, by all accounts, one of 
the most blameless, the noblest, the most experienced, 
most religious of men. If his Teutonic Order owed 
tlie foundation of its greatness, with lavish grants and 
immunities, to Frederick, it owed its no less valuable 
religious existence, its privileges, its support against the 
hostile clergy, to the Popes. Jlonorius and Gregory 
vied with the Emperor in heaping honours on De Salza 
and his Order. Yet throughout his first conflict, De 
Salza is the firm, unswerving friend of Fredeiack. He 
fallows his exeomuuiiiicated master to the Holy Land, 
adheres to his person in good report and evil report ; 
death alone separates the friends.® The Andibishop of 
Palermo (against whom is no breath of calumny) is no 
less, to the close of Frederick’s life, his tried and in- 
sepai’dble friend ; he never seems to luive denied him, 
though excommunicate, the ofiices of religion ; buried 
him, though yet uiiabsolved, in his cathedral; in- 
scribed on his tomb an epitiX})h, which, if no favourable 
proof of tlie Archbishop’s poetic jx)wers, is the lasting 
tribute of his fervent, faithful admiration. 

On the other hand. Innocent IV. not only carried the 
Papal claims to the utmost, and asserted them 
with a kind of ostentatious intrepidity: ‘‘We 
are no mere man, we have the place of God upon 
earth I ” but there was a personal arrogance in hia 


® In Voigt, Geschictite Preussens, is a very elaborate and intciestiiig account 
of Herman ot Salza, and the iibeof the Teutonic Order. 
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demeanour, and an implacability which revolted even 
the most awe-struck worshippers of the Papal power, 
Tawwds Frederick he showed, blended with the haughti- 
ness of the Pope, the fierceness of a Guelfic juirtisan ; 
he hated him with something of tlm personal hatred of 
a chief of the opposite faction in one of tlie Italian 
republics. Never was the ra})acity of the Itoinan See 
; so insatiate as under Innocent IV. ; tlie taxes levied in 
England alone, her most profitable H]r>iritiial estate, 
amounted to incredible sums. Never wfis aggression so 
open or so daring on the rights and exemptions of the 
clergy (during tlie greater part of tlio strife the support 
of the two new Orders enabled the Pope to trample on 
the clergy, and to compel tliem to submit to extor- 
tionate contributions towards his wars): never was the 
spiritual cljaracter so entirely merged in tlio temporal 
as among liis L(‘gates. They were no longer tlie austere 
and pious, if lianghty churcliuKai. (Wdijaal Jlainier 
command('d tlie Papal forces in tlie state of St. Peter 
with something of the ability and all the ferocity and 
mercilessness of a later Captahi of Condottieri. Albert 
von IJeham, tlie Archdeacon of I^assau, had not merely 
Jbeen detected, as we l)aTo s(»cn, in fraudulent malversa- 
‘^^g^and shamefully expelled from Bavaria, but when he 
appcs^l^ again as Dean of Passau, liis own d(.*spatches, 
whicli ascribe his negotiations witii the Duke of Ba- 
varia, sho a rejnilsive de2)tli of arrogant iniquity. The 
incitement )f Conrad to rebellion against his father 
seems to hiibut an ordinary proceeding. Tlie Bishop 
of Ferrara, ti Legate in Germany, was a drunkard, if 
not worse. Glory of Monte Longo, during the whole 
period Papal re^sentative in Lombardy, tlie conductor 
oi all the neg<Uions with the republics, the republics 
which swarmed h heretics, was a man ( £ notorious 
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mcotitinf*nce ; Frederick himself had hardly mofe con* 
cubiues than the Cardinal Legate. 

Immediately on the death of Frederick, the Pope 
beisran to announce his intention of returning The Pope 

^ ^ ^ after t be Ueatli 

to Itidy. Peter Capocoxo was ordered io ascer- oi Fredt ricit. 
tain the state of feeding in the kingdom of Sicily. The 
Pope himself raised a soTig of triuinpli, addressed to all 
the prelatf\s and all tlie nobles of the realm: “Earth 
and heaven were to break out into joy at this great 
deliverance.”^ Put the greater number of both orders 
seem to liave b^ en insensible to the blessing; they 
wer(‘ mourning over the grave of him whom the Pope 
described ns the liamnuir of persecution. The aged 
Archbisliop of Palermo and the Arehbisliop of Salerno 
openly espoused the cause of Conrad; the Archbishop 
of Pari, Fr(‘deri(*k's deadly enemy, seemed to stand 
alone in the Papal interest. Strangers, the Subdeacon 
Matthew, and a J>oniinican friar, were sent into Cala- 
bria and Sicily to stir up the clergy to a sense of their 
wrongs. In Germany Conrad was arraigned as a 
rebellious usurper for presuming to offm’ resistance to 
William of Holland. He was again solemnly cxcom- 
iniiuicated ; a crusade was preached against liira. The 
l^ope even endeavoured to estrange the Swabians from 
their liege lor<l: “Herod is dead; Arehelaus aspires to 
reign in his stead.” In an attempt to murder 
Conrad at Jiatisbon, the Abbot lllric is sup- ' ^ * 
posed to have been the chief actor ; the Pishop of 
Eatisbou was awaiting without the avails the glad tidings 
of the a(*compli.s]im(‘nt of the assassination.^" Tlie Arch- 
bishoj) of Mont^^, Clu-istian, a prelate of great piety, 

Raynfild. snb .‘inn, 1 -.31. solicitus — Herm. Alt. 

• “ Quj f^pisoopus fonih miiros civi- apmi Boehnier, a. 5U7. ;aee ChroB* 
tatis cum multis armatis event urn rei Sails. Fez. i. 3(5 ‘i. 
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broacHes the unpalatable doctrine that, as far as spiritual 
enemies, the word of God is the only lawful sword , but 
as for drawing the sword of steel, he held it unbefitting 
his priestly character. He is deposed for tliese strange 
opinions.^^ A youth, the Subdeacon Gerard, is placed 
on the Primate’s throne of Germany. 

Mouarchs, however, seemed to vie in giving honour 
The kings do to the triumphant Pontiff on his proposed 
Innocent IV. retum to llouie. The Queen-mother Blanch^ 
of France (Louis IX., her son, was now prisoner in the 
East) ofiered to a(*company him with a strong body of 
French troops. Henry of England cxpress(‘d his earnest 
desire to prostrate himself at tlie feet of the Holy 
Father before he departed for the south. Alplioiiso of 
Castile entreated him to trust to the arms, ileets, and 
protection of Spain rather than of Finnce. Before he 
bade farewell to the city of Lyons, whose pious hos- 
pitality he rewarded with high praise and some valuable 
privileges,* he had an interview within the city with 
his own Emperor William of Holland. After that he 
descended the Blione to Vienne, to Orange, and then 

proceeded to Marseilles. He a>’vived at 

April 19 . I - • 1 -1 1 1 

Genoa ; the city hailed her holy son with 
the utmost honoui’S. The knights and nobles of the 
territory supported a silken canopy over bis head to 


“At jure ppjsiopiitii dejecium ob 
principatum coujanctum exploiatum 
est; cum non modo pra’sulem &ed 
pnneipem agoie, ac vim insulUn- 
tiutti ecdcsiae vi lepellere ofw>iteret,” 
Such is the comment of the ea’lehiasti- 
cal annaliht PiaynaldiiSj s-ub ami. 

^ Tlie moialb of Lyons were not 
improved by the residence of the 
Papal court.. It was ojienl]' declared j 


bvCaidinal Hugo, “ ^lagiuira ferimus, 
po^tqualn in hanc uihem vennmus, 
utilitatcm et eleemosvnam : quaiido 
emm pimio hue vonimus, tna vel 
quatuor piostibula invenimuo*, sed 
nunc recedeiites immn solum relinqili- 
mus ; verum ipsum dm at continuatmn 
ab onentali paite dvilatis usque ad 
occidentalem.’^ — Matt. Paris, p. 819. 
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protect him from the tou On 'A^cemion Day he r^ 
ceived tie delegates from the cities of Lorn- 
hardy. Gliibellinism held down its awe-stmck 
and discomfited head. Rome alone was not as yet thought 
worthy, or sought not to be admitted to the favour of 
his presence, or he dared not trust, notwithstanding 
his close alliance with the Frangipani (wliom he had 
bought), that unruly city. He visited Milan, 

Brescia, Mantua, Ferrara., Modena, everywhere Jmy 
there was tumiiltuoug joy among the Guelfs. While 
he vras at Milan J^odi made her submission : the Count 
of Savoy abandoned the party of the Holienstaufen. 
On All-Saints’“Day he was at Faenza; on the 5th of 
November he stayed his steps, and fixed his court at 
Perugia. For a year and a half he remained in that 
city ; Rome was not honoured with the presence of her 
Pontiff till Rome compelled that presence. 

Among the first resolutions of Innocent was the sup- 
pression of heresy, more especially in the Ghibelline 
cities, such as Cremona. A holocaust of these outcasts 
would be a fit offering of gratitude to heaven for the 
removal of the perfidious Frederick. It w^as his design 
to strkc in this manner at the head of the Ghibel- 
line interests in Lombardy. The sum of Eccelin da 
Romano’s atrocities, atrocities which, even if blackened 
by (Lielfic hatred, are the most frightful in these 
frightful times, must be still aggravat;ed by the charge 
of hereditary heresy. It may well be doubted if such 
a monster could have religion enough to be a heretic ; 
but Eccelin was dead to spiritual censures as to the 
reproaches of liis own conscience. 

But the aflairs of the kingdom of Naples occupied the 
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• Nic. de Curbio, c. 30. 
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. of Innocent. Thongh the firm hand of Manfred 

■had maintained almost the whole realm in allegiance, 
nominal rule was intrusted by King Conrad to his 
younger brother Henry. The denunciations, intrigues, 
and censures of the Pope had wrought on certain nobles 
and cities. A conspiracy brohe out simultaneously in 
many places, at the head of wliicli was the Count of 
Aquino; in Apulia the cities of Foggia, Andrea, and 
B^rletta ; an the Terra di Lavoro Capua and Naples 
we!re in open rebellion. Capua and Naples dofit^d all 
' the forces of Manfred. The IV)pe had already assumed 
a sovereign power, as if the forfeited realm laid reverted 
to the Holy See. He had revoked all Frederick’s 
decrees wliich were hostile to the Chur(*h : he had in- 
vested Henry Frangipani with Manfnjd's principality ol 
Tarentum and the land of Otranto; lie Jiad bestowed 
on the Venetian IVIarco Ziani, the kinsman of the captain 
executed by Frederick, the principality of Lecce, 

Conrad had already with some forces crossed the 
Alps; lie had been received by the few faithful Ghi- 
Conradin belliiie citics ill Lombardy, Verona, Padua, 
Oct. 1251 . Vicenza. Hut throughout Central Italy the 
(Tuelfic faction prevailed ; tlie J^jpal tbrces were strong. 
He demanded of the Ycnctians, and as they wore glad 
to get rid of Conrad from the north of Italy, he obtained 
ships to convey him to the south ; he landed at Siponto, 
near Maiifredonia. He was received by Slanfred and 
Jan 8 , 1252. l>y principal nobility as their deliverer. 
August, Aq\iino, Suessa, San Germano fell before liim, 
Oct. 1253 . Capua opened her gates ; Naples was 

stormed, sacked, and treated with the utmost cruelty, 
lunocent beheld the son of Frederii'k, though under 
excommunication, in full and undisturbed possession of 
his hereditai’y kingdom. Innocent looked in. vain for 
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aid in Italy ; his own forces, those of the had 

not obeyed the summons to relieve Nppies. Eceeiin da. 
Romano and the Ghibellines occupied those of Ijom- 
bardy; the Gu^lfs of Tuscany and Romagna, now 
superior to the Ghibellines, had broken out into factions 
among themselves; the fleets of Genoa were engaged 
against the infidels. Innocent looked abroad ; the 
wealth of England had been his stay in former adver- 
sities. He had already sent an offer of the kingdom of 
Naples to the luother of King Henry, Richard of 
Cornwall; but Richard, from timidity or prudence, 
shrunk from this remote enterprise. He alleged the 
pow(‘r of Conrad; his own relationsliip with tlie house of 
8wabia: in his mistrust ho went so far as to demand 
guarantees and liostages for the iulfilment of p,,pai decree, 
his contract on the part of the Po])e. J3ut his 
feeble brother, Henry of England, was not 
embai-rassed by this prudence. He acce}ded h,s”urt^^^ 
the offer of the investiture for his second son 
Edmund ; in his weak vanity he addressed Edmund in 
his court, and treated liira as already the King of Sicily. 
The more prudent Nuncio of the Rope enjoined greater 
caution ; })ut :xll that tlie King could abstract from his 
own (‘xcheqiier, borrow of his brother Richard, extort 
from the Jews, exact by his justices on their circuit, was 
faithfully transmitted to Rome, and defrayed the cost of 
the Pa])al armament against Conrad. For this vain title, 
which the l\)pe resumed at his earliest convenience, 
Henry III. endangered his own throne : these exactions 
precipitated the revolt of Iiis Barons, which ended in the 
battle of Lewes. 

But while Innocent IV. was thus triumphing over the 
fall of his great enemy ; while he was levying taxes on 
the tributary world ; while he was bestowing the empire 

T 2 
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>f Geriftauy on William of Holland, assuming the king-^ 
;dom of Naples as an appanage escheated to the See of 
Home, and selling it to one foreign prince after another, 
he was himself submitting to the stern dictation of the 
people and the Senator of Rome. The Frangipanis 
could no longer repay with their vigorous support the 
honours bestowed upon their family by the grant of 
the principality of Tarcnturn. The popular pai-ty was 
The Senator the asceudaut. Brancaleone, a Bolognese 
Brancaioone. great fame as a lawyer, was summoned to 
assume the dignity of Senator of Rome. He refused 
for a time to place himself at the head of the unruly 
people; he coiisented only on the prudent condition 
that thirty hostages of the noblest families in Ro^e 
should be sent to Bologna. Nor would he condt'seend 
to accept the office but for the period of three years. 
He exacted a solemn oath of obedience from every 
citizen. At first tbe nobles as well as the people 
appear to have acquiesced in the stern, just rule of the 
Senator. No rank, no power could protect the high 
born ; no obscurity, nor tbe favour of the populace, the 
meaner criminal. His first act was to hang from the 
windows of their castles some citizens notorious and 
convicted as homicides ; other rebels he suspended on 
gibll‘ts.“ Among his first acts was to summon the 
Bishop of Romo to take up his residence in his diocese ; 
it was not becoming that the Queen of cities should sit 
as a widow without her Pontiff. Innocent hesitated ; a 
more imperious message summoned him to instant obe- 
dience; at tlie same time the Perugians received a 
significant menace; that if they persisted in entertaining 
tlie- Pope, the Romans would treat them as they had 


itaynald. sub ma. 1254. 
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already treated other cities in the ne%hbeiirhoo(t whom 
they had subdued by force of anus* Inno- 3,2^3. 
cent trembled and complied ; he entered Rome 
with a serene countenance but heavy heart. He was 
received with triumph by the Senator and the whole 
people. In the spring Innocent again withdrew from 
Rome to Assisi ; tlie pretext was the consecration of the 
magnificent church of St. Francis.” But the impatient 
people murmured at his delay ; the Senator Brancaieone 
again sent messengers to expostulate in haughty humility 
with the Rope; it became not the pastor to abandon his 
flock : he was the Bishop not of Lyons, of Perugia, of 
Anagni, but of Rome.” The people of Assisi, like those 
of Perugia,' wore warned by the fate of Ostia, Porto» 
Tusculum, Albano, Sabina, and of Tivoli, against which 
last the Romans were in aims. Innocent was compelled 
to return ; he passed by N ami, and again he was received 
with outward demonstrations of joy ; but now secret 
murmurs and even violent reclamations were heard that 
the Pope owed the people of Rome great sums for the 
losses sustained by his long absence. Pilgrims and suitors 
had been few ; they had let no lodgings ; their shops had 
been without customers ; their provisions unsold their 
old usurious profits of lending money had failed. The 
Pope could only take refuge in the rigid justice of the Se- 
nator; Brancaieone allayed or awed the tumult to peace. 

Yet at the same time Innocent was pursuing his 
schemes upon the kingdom of Naples without tiiriyiui 364 . 
tear or scruple, Conrad at first had made Naples, 
overtures of submission.® He was strong enough to 


■ Matt. Paris, 8'.ib ann. 1252. . cording to Spmelli, Conrad haughtily 
Curbio, Vit. Innocen/ . IV. Compare | replied, “ Ch6 farei meglio ad irnpac* 
Gibbon, XI i. 278, ch. xix. ciarsi con la chienca rasa/’ — Diaii'iO| 

• Tc the Poue’s hist envoy, ac- | apud Muratori. 
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tlia liereditary cruelty ’w^hich lie unhappily dis- 
played in a far higher degree than fihe ability and 
splendour of his forefathers,^ and to foster ignoble 
jealousy against his bastard brother, Manfred, to whom 
he owed the preservation of his realm, but whose fame, 
extraordinary })owers of body and mind, influence, 
popularity overshadowed the autliority of the King. 
He gradually witlidrew his confidence from Manfred, 
and despoiled him of his power and honours.*^ With 
admirable prudence Manfred quietly let la 11 title after 
title, post after post, possession after possession; nothing 
remained to liim but the principality of Tarentiim, and 
that burthened with a heavy tax raised for the royal 
treasury. The King dlhmi•^s(‘d, under various pretexts, 
the kindred of Manfred, Galvaiieo and Frederica Lancia, 
Bonifacio di Argfuiio, his maternal uncle. The noble , 
exiles found refuire with the JCinpress Constantia, Man- 
fred's sister, at Goiistantinoydc^ : Conrad, by his ambas- 
sadors, iiisist('d on their expulsion from that court. 

But the Pope, in his despair at this unexpected 
strength displayed by the House of Swabia, had re- 
course to new measures of hostility. Conrad, like his 
ally Eccelin was attainted of heresy; both nere sum- 
moned to appear before the pri'sence of the I’ope to 
answer these charges; and to surrmider themselves 
unarmed, unprotected into the hands of them* enemy. 
Conrad, whose policy it was rather to conciliate than 
irreconcileably to break with the Pope, condescended 
to make his appearance by liis proctor in the Papal 
Court. 

But death was on the house of Hohenstaufen. Henry, 

V fece giari sfiustjzi.i, o grande I di Neocastio, c, in, Murat., R. J, Si 
uocisionp," — M. S[)iiielh, Diario, a pud j i,ni. 

Miu atoll, K. 1. b. XU. Baitholomeo 4 Giannone, p. 485. 
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the yotinger son of Frederidk, youth of twelve ye^isold, 
OUme from Sicily to visit his brother Onrad ; 
he sickened and died/ No death coiild take nec.1353. 
plice in this doomed family, the object of such inex-» 
tinguishable hate, without being darkened from a cala- 
mity into a crime. Conrad was accused of poisoninjf 
his brother, and by the Pope iiimself. Even the melan* 
choly of Conrad at ttio loss of his brother, perhaps a 
presentiment of his own approaching end, was attri- 
buted to remorse. He hardly raised his head again ; 
he wrote letters to the court of England, full of the 
most passionate grief. In another year Conrad Iiimself 
was in liis grave: he was seized with a violent f^^ver, 
and died in a few days. Of his death the guilt, o(c<mrna, 
for guilt th (5 (Tiielfs were determined to see, 
was laid on Manfred.** Conradin, almost an infant, not 
three years old, was the one legitimate heir of Barba- 
rossa and of Frederick II. The consum- 
mate sagacity of Manfred led him to declare 
that he would not accept the Begency of the realm 
which Conrad (perhaj>s in some late remorse, or in the 
desperate conviction enforced on his death-bed, that 
Manfred alone could protect his son) had thought of 
bequeathing to him. Manfred awaited his time: he 
left to Berthold, Marquis of Homburg, the commander 
of the German auxiliaries of Conrad, the perilous post, 
knowing perhaps at once the incapacity of Bertliold, 
and the odiousness of the Germans to the subjects of 
Sicily. Berthold, according to the will of Conrad, 

» Matt. Pans, sub ann. Mic. de | poisoned, but recovere<l. lie accused 
Jamsiila. The Pope is said to have the Pope of this poisoning f ibid. 852), 
proposed to marry his mece to Heiuy The Pope himself aci usei Conrad oi 
(Pans, p. 832). A ticaty was begun, poisoning lleniy. 

Conrad during the negotiations was Jamsiila, Malespma. 
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the liegency, took possession of the royal 
treasures, and, in obedience to the dying instructions of 
\Conrad, sent a humble message entreating peace and 
parental protection of the Pope for the fatherless 
orphan. Innocent was said to have broken out into a 
.;|)aroxysna of joy on hearing the death of Conrad. But 
lie assumed a lofty tone of compassion ; enlarged upon 
his own merciful disposition ; granted to Con- 
radin the barren title of King of J erusalem, and 
acknowledged his rig])t to the Dukedom of Swabia. 
But the absolute dominion of the kingdom of Naples 
had devolved to the Homan See : when Conradin 
slionld be of age, the See of Borne might then, if he 
should appear not undeserving, condescend to take his 
claims into her gracious consideration. 

Innocent had again, perhaps on account of the 
summer heats, escaped from Borne, and was holding 
his court at Anagiii. He spared no measures to become 
master of the kingdom of Naples. He issued extra' 
ordinary powers to William, Cardinal of St. Eustachio, 
to raise money and troops for this enterprise. The 
Cardinal was authorised to empawn as security to the 
Boman merchants, the Church of Borne, all the castles 
and possessions of the separate churches of the city, 
of the Campagna and the Maritima, and of the kingdom 
of Sicily. He was to seize and appropriate to the use 
of the war the possessions and revenues of all the 
vacant Bishoprics ; and of all the Bishoprics, though 
not vacant, whose prelates did not espouse the Papal 
cause. He had power to levy taxes, and even money 
throughout the realm ; to confiscate all the estates of 
the adherents of Frederick and of his son, who should 
not, after due admonition, return to their allegiance to 
the Pope. He might annul all grants, seize all fiefs, 
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and regrant them to the partidangi of . Borne* By theigie 
exertions, a great army was gathered on the frontier* 
From Anagni the Pope issued his bull of excommunica- 
tion against Manfred, the Marquis of Homburg, and 
all the partisans of the house of Conrad.' The Regent, 
the Marquis of Homburg, found that many of the nobles 
were in secret treaty with the Pope ; he let the sceptre 
of Regency fall from bis feeble hands ; and amidst the 
general contempt abdicated his trust. 

All eyes were turned on Manfred ; ail who were 
attached to the house of Swabia, all who abhorred or 
despised the Papal government, all who desired the 
independence of the realm, counts, barons, many of 
the higher (dergy, at least in secret, implored Manfhjd 
Manfred to assume the Regency. Manfred, ^sent. 
consummate in the art of self-command, could only be, 
forced in these calamitous times to imperil his honour 
by taking up this dangerous post. Rumours indeed 
were abroad of the death of Conradin ; and Manfred 
was the next successor, according to the will of his 
father Frederick.^ He assumed the Regency ; threw a 
strong force of Germans into San Germano ; fortified 
Capua and the adjacent towns to check the Date doubt- 
progress of the Paj)al arms. But everywhere 
was rebellion, defection, treachery. The Papal agents 
had persuaded or bribed Pietro Ruffo, the Regent, 
under Berthold of Homburg, of Calabria and Sicily, 
and raised the Papal standard, Berthold*s own conduct 


* Apud Kaynald. 1254, Sept. 2. nato coitu derivatus, defectum nata- 
" Mic. Jamsilla makes Manfied hum patiatur, nobilis tameu naturae 
l^itimate ; his mother, Bianca Lancia, decus utriusque pai entis, qua oitus 
was the fifth wife of Frederick, But eji^ esse meruerat geiierosus, maculam 
Manfred does not seem t > have asserted fere defectfils hujos expiabat.’ Apud 
his own legitimacy. Malespma (though Muraton, viii. 787. 

Papalist) writes, Tanquam ex dam- 
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ici^cat'ed treaclt^ry ; he sent no troops to the aid of 
JKanfred, but roved about with his Germans, committing 
of plunder, and so estranging the people from the 
Swabian rule. He retained possession of the royal 
treasures. Iliehard of Monte Negro had already, in 
hatred of Berthold, inade his peace with the Pope ; othi^r 
nobles were sc'cretly dealing for the renewal of their 
or for the grant of escheated fiefs, with the Pope, 
who claimed the riglit of universal sovereign. Even in 
Capua a conspiracy was discovered against the power 

d against the life of Manfred. 

Manfred was as great a master in the arts of dissimu- 
OwDduotof lation as the Pope himself. He found it 
Manfred. neccssary at least to «])pear to yiedd. Already 
the Papal agents had sounded his fidelity; he now 
openly appealed to the magnanimity of the Pope as the 
protector of the orphan ; he expressed his willingiu'ss to. 
admit the Pope into the realm, reserving his own rightiS 
and those of his royal ward. Innocent was in a 
transport of ^}oy. In his most luxuriant language he 
dwelt on the moderation, the deligljt in mercy, the 
parental tenderness of the Koman See ; he received 
Manfred into liis highest favour. Not regarding his 
grant to the Frangipani, he invested Manfred (Galvaneo 
Fiamma, his umde, receiving in his name the ring of 
investiture) with tJie Prhicipality of Tarentura, with the 
County of Graviuo, Tricarieo, and the Honour of Monte 
St. Angelo : he added the Countship of Andrea, which 
he had obtained in exchange for other territories from 
the Marquis of Ilomburg; with tliis he invested Fre- 
derick Lancia, Manfred’s other uncle. Manfred met all 
these advances with his consummate self-command. He 
received the Pope on liis entrance into his kingdom at 
Ceperano, prostrated himself at his feet, l(‘d his horse, 
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as lie ’ passed the bridge over the jGrarigbane,* The’ 
pride of Innocent was at its height in seeing Naples in 
his power, the son of Frederick at liis feet. He lavished 
honours on Manfred; proclaimed him Vicar of the 
realm as far as the Faro. Manfred persuaded the Pope 
to scatter his forces all through tlio provinces, and by 
their means controlled the Germans, whom he could 
not trust, and who began (juietly to withdraw to their 
own country/ Th (3 people hailed IVIanfred as Viciar of 
the Pope. Tiicy enjo}^ed again, and under a Swabian 
Prince not eiJ\i||ined by German soldiery, their full 
religious ceremonies. 

The Pojie entered the kingdom as though to take 
possession of the realm ; after a short delay at 
Teano from indisposition, he entered Capua del 21,1m, 
in state ; ho entered Naples in still greater pomp. His 
nephew, William Fies(‘o, Cardinal of St. Eustachio, his 
Legate, received the homage of the prelates and the 
nobles, with no reservation of the rights of tlie King or 
of the Prince, but absolutely in the name of the l*opo, 
to whom had devolved the full sovereignty. JIanfred 
liimself was summoned to take tlie oath of allegiance. 
In his deep dissimulation he might have eluded this 
trial ; he was perhaps awaiting the death of the Pope, 
now old and in bad health, but an at‘cideiital circum- 
stance compelled him prematurely to throw off the 
mask. Borello d’ Angloiie, as the reward of his revolt 
to the Pope, had received the grant of the county of 
Lesina, an under-fief of Manfred’s principality. Manfred 
summoned him to do homage; Anglone, confident in 
the Pope’s favour, retumed a haughty denial Manfred 


* On this homage, says Spinelli, “ et onneuno sc ne meravigliao assau**— • 

Apu4 Muratori. ^ Giaonone, in ioc* 
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a|>{>6aled to the Pope. The oracle spoke with his usual 
iOsatitious ambiguity, he had granted to Borello none of 
tibe rights of Manfred. Berthold of Homburg was on 
his way to do homage to the Pope ; Manfred withdrew, 
lest he should encounter him in Capua ; his guards fell 
in with those of Borello ; strife arose, Borello, unknown 
of to Manfred, was slain. Manfred sent his mes- 
dTAngione. sengers, declaring himself ready to prove him- 
MflmffeS! sell' before the Pope guiltless of the death of 
Borello. He was summoned to answer in person. He 
' received secret intelligence from his uncle Galvaneo 
Lancia, that the treacherous Berthold of Homburg, 
instead of espousing his cause, had secretly betrayed it ; 
that his liberty at least was threatened, if not his life. 
He mounted his horse, with few followers ; after many 
wild adventures, he reached the city of Lucera, occupied 
chiefly by the Saracenic allies of his father. In despite 
of the German knights who commanded in the city in 
the name of Bertliold of Homburg, he was received 
with the loudest acclamations. Ho was proclaimed 
Prince and Sovereign. Before the people he swore to 
maintain and defend the rights and title of the King 
his nephew, and his own, the liberty and the good estate 
of the realm, and of the city. 

In a short time he was master of Foggia, had gained 
a brilliant victory over the Papal troops, and those of 
the Marquis of Homburg. 

Innocent had already entered into negotiations with 
that enemy afterwards so fatal to MiHfred. He had 
once sold the realm of Sicily to Edmund of England, 
Dec 1254 received at least some pai-t of the price : 

he had now, regardless of his former obliga- 
tions, or supposing them forfeited by the inactivity or . 
less lavish subsidies of England, offered the realm to 
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Charles of Anjou, the brother the Kit'g of France, 
All hi^ Bolemn engagements were, to Innocent ly., but 
means to advance his immediate interests. He might 
seem as if he would try to the utmost his own power of 
absolution, to release himself from the most sacred 
obligations.* 

But death, whioli had prostrated the enemies of Inno* 
cent before his feet, and had reduced the house 
of Swabia to a child and a bastard, now laid nec. 7, 1^4. 
his lijiiid on Innocent himself. He died master of 
Naples, the (*ity of his great adversary, in the palace of 
Peter de Vinea, the minister of that adversary. He left 
a name odious for ambition, rapacity, implacable pride, 
to part, at least, of Christendom. In England, where 
his hand had been the heaviest, strange tales were 
accredited of his dying hours, and of what followed his 
deatli. It was said that he died in an agony of terror 
and remorse ; his kindred were bitterly wailing around 
his bed, rending their garments and tearing tlieir hair : 
he woke up from a state seemingly senseless, ‘‘ Wretches, 
why are ye weeping? have I not made you all rich 
enough?” He had been, indeed, one of the first Popes, 
himself of noble family, who by the marriage of his 
nieces, by heaping up civil and ecclesiastical dignities 
on his relatives, had made a Papal family. On the very 
night of liis death a monk, whose name the English 
historian conceals from })rudence, had a vision. He was 
in Heaven, and saw (xod seated on his throne. On God’s 
right was the Holy Virjpn, on his left a stately and 
venerable matron, who held what seemed a temple in 

■ IMr. de VineS., Epist. u. 45. I promettait, et se retractait avec HJie 
here agree with M. Ch ■rricr : “Trop egale fhcilite, suivant T^tat de set 
de faits ateteiit qu’Inuocent IV. aflaires.'* — t, iii. p, 394, 

•'e'tait sincere avec pereonrie ; qu’d 



hand. On the pediment of this temple 
written in letters of gold, “ The Church*” Inno- 
ceilt was prostrate before the throne, with clasped and 
lifted hands and bowed knees, imploring pardon, not 
judgement. But the noble matron sai<l, “0, equitable 
judge, render just judgement. I arraign this man on 
three charges: Thou hast founded the Churrli upon 
earth and bestowed U})0ii h(u* precious libei lies ; this 
man has made her the vilest of slaves. Thc^ (Church 
was founded for the salvation of sinners ; lie has degraded 
it te a counting-house of moriey-cliangers. The Church 
has been built on the foundation stones of faith, justice, 
and truth ; he has shaken alike faith and morals, 
destroyed justice, darkened truth.’' And the Lord 
said, “Depart and receive the recompense thou hast 
deserved ; ” and Innocent was dragged away. “ Whether 
this was an unreal vision, we know not,” adds the his- 
torian, “but it alarmetl many. God grant it may have 
amended them.” 

Nor was this all. The successor of Innocent was liim- 
self warned and territied by a dream of not less awful 
import. In a spacious palaco sat a judge of venerable 
majesty ; by his side a stately matron, environed by a 
countless com])any. A bier w^as carried out by mean- 
looking bearers; upon it rested a corpse of sad appear- 
ance. The dead arose, cast himself before the throne, 
“0 God of might and mercy, have pity upon me!” 
The judge was silent, ilie matron spoke : “ The time of 
repentance is passed, the day of judgement is come. 
Woe to thee, for thou shalt have justice, not mercy. 
Thou hast wasted the Church of God dui-ing thy life ; 
thou hast become a carnal man; disdained, despised, 
annulled the acts of thy holy predecessors; therefore 
shall thine own acts be held annulled.’* The severe 
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judge uttered his sentence ! The bier was hurried away^ 
The dead sent to a place which the Christian may 
charitably hope was Purgatory. Pope Alexander 
blingly inquired who \va‘- the dead man. His guide 
replied, ‘‘Sinibald, thy p edeeessor, hJio died of grief, 
not for liis sins, but for toe defeat of his army.” The 
affrighted Alexand(3i\ when he awoke, ordered masses 
and alms to t liti^idtc the purgatorial sufTering of his 
predcce.ssor ; lie endea\o*aed to retrieve luuocciit » sms 
by cancelling son o of iiis acts ; to one who offered rich 
presents to buy a t ^-riefice, the Pope replied, “ No, my 
friend, he who sold churches is dead/’** 

Such wore the current and po[)u]ar tales, which 
showt^d that even the Pope could not violate the great 
principles of Christiati justice and gimerosity and mercy, 
with impunity, or vsithout some strong remonstrance 
finding its ('\pression. If Innocent, indeed, had not 
trampled on the rights of the edergy, these murmurs 
had not b(^eii so deep and loud : it was this that imper- 
sonated, as it wore, the Church, to demand his con- 
demihition. It was not Imperialist or Grhibelliiie hatred, 
but the hatred of churchmen which invented or propa- 
gated these h^gends. 

In England, indeed, not only after his death, but 
during liis lil’e, the courageous English spirit had allied 
itself with tlie profoundest religious feeling to protest 
against the rapacity and usurpation of the Italian Pope. 
It had found a powerful and intrepid voice in Eobert 
Grostete Bishop of Lincoln. Eobert Grostete, during 
his life, had manlully resisted and fearlessly condemned 
the acts of the hauglity Pontifl* : after his death he had 
been permitted, it was believed, to appear in a vision. 


< Ail these are from Matt. Parii. 
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Grostete was of 'humble birth : at Oxford his 
mx^found learning won the admiration of Eoger Bacoru 
He translated the book called the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. He went to Prance to make him- 
self master of that language. He became Archdeacon 
of Leicester, Bishop of Lincoln. As Bishop of that 
vast diocese he began to act with a holy rigour unpre- 
jl^ented in his times. With him Christian morals 
were inseparable from Christian faitli. He endeavoured 
to bring back the festivals of the Church, whicli had 
grown into days of idleness and debauchery, to their 
sacred character; he would put down the Feast ol 
Fools, held on Now Year s Day. But it was against the 
clergy, as on them altogether depended the holiness ol 
the people, that ho acted with the most impartial 
severity. He was a Churchman of the highest hier- 
archical notions. Becket himself did not assert the 
immunities and privileges of the Church with greater 
intrepidity : rebellion against the clergy was as the sin 
of witchcraft ; but those immunities, those privikijplili 
implied heavier responsibility ; tliat authority beloijged 
justly only to a holy, exemplary, unworldl^^^y. 
Everywhere he was encountered with sullen, ^Hlborn, 
or open resistance. He was condemned a#''i^tless, 
harsh, passionate : he was the Ishmael of the hierarchy, 
with his hand against every man, every man’s hand 
against him. The Dean and Chapter of Lincoln were 
his foremost and most obstinate opponents ; the clergy 
asserted their privileges, tlie monasteries their Papal 
exemptions ; the nobles complained of his interference 
with their rights of ^patronage, the King himself that he 
sternly prohibited the clergy from all secular ofSces; 
they must not act as the King’s justiciaries, or sit to 
adjudge capital offenceo. His allies were the new 
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Orders, the Preachers and Mendicants* He addressed 
ietteps of confidence to the generals of both Ordets. 
He resolutely took his stand on his right of refusing 
institution to unworthy clergy.^ He absolutely refused 
to admit to benefices pluralists, boys, those employed in 
the King’s secular service, in the courts of judicature or 
the collection of tlio revenue; in many cases foreigners; 
he resisted alike Churchmen, the Chancellor of Exeter ; 
nobles, he would not admit a son of the Earl of Ferrars, 
as under age ; the King, whose indignation knew no 
bounds ; he related tlie Cardinal Legates, the Pope 
himself. 

As a Churchman, Grrostete held the loftiest views of 
the power of the Pope : his earlier letters to the Pope 
are in tlio ipost submissive, almost adulatory tone ; 
the Cardinals they are full of the most profound rever- 
ence. The Canon Law is as eternal, immutable, uni- 
versal as the law of God. The Pope has undoubted 
power to dispose of all benetices ; but for tlie abuse of 
that power hell-fire is tlie doom.^ The resistance of 
the clergy to their Bishop involved the Bishops and 
themselves in vast expense ; there was a perpetual 
appeal to Borne. Twice Grostete appeared in Lyons: 
the second time ho was received with respect and 
eourU‘sy by the Pojie and Cau’dinals. Tlie Pope even 
permittc^d liim to read in his own pn^simce and in the 
full consistory, a memorial against the abuses of the 
Court of liomt) (the Curia), of its avarice and venality, 
its usurpations and exemptions, lumlly surjiassed in its 

Godwin, de Pi a?sul. Matt. Pdiib, quoque quod quisqui*; abutitur hac 

® “Sm et veiacitei scio, domini jiotestatc, tediHoat ad ignen? 

Papaj et .sanctse Rouiana Ecclebia* hanc Geheunae.*’ — Lpibt. 49, apud Brown, 
eeae potestntem, ut dt* oinuibub lieneticiis Fiibt iculus ii. iJU9. 
eoclesiasticib libere possii ordinare, scio j 

VOL. VI. 
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vigorous invective in later times. Grostete returned to 
England with a decree against the refractory Chapter of 
Lincoln, ample powers to reform his diocese, and the 
strong support of the seeming favour of the Pope. The 
Pope even condescended to limit to some extent the 
demands of the Italian clergy on English benefices. 
Yet on liis return even tlie firm mind of Grostete was 

e akeii by the difiiculties of his position: he meditated 
tireinont from the intractable world ; but he shook off 
the unworthy slotli, and commenced and carried through 
a visitation of his diocese unprecedented in its stern 
severity. The contumacious clergy were compelled to 
submit, and accepted his conditions ; the moiiasteries 
opened their reluctant gates, and acknowdedged his 
authority. In the convents of nuns he is said to liave 
put their chastity to a strange and indelicate t(‘st, which 
shows at ouco the eoarseness of the times and tlic laxity 
of morals. Yet h(3 extorted from the monkish historian, 
wlio perhaps liad siiffer(‘d under his rigour, the admission 
that his sole object was the salvation of souls.^ 

On Innocent’s trium[>hal return to Italy he had be- 
come, as it were, wiuitou in his invasions on the im- 
poverished Englisli tdmndi. It was rumoured, incredible 
as it seems, that ^ he demanded provision for three 
hundred of the lioman cler^^® Ilobeii: Grostete was 
summoned to the test of his obedience to the See of 
Eoine. He had ordered a calculation to be made of the 
ecclesiastical revenues possessed by strangers in Eng- 

d Pans, sul) anu. et alia beneficia. vii. sub ann. 1^52; 

« Theie are many mandates for bene- p. 110; a Colonna, 2 1,'?. An Annibaldl 

fices in favour of Italians' — MS. B. M. De , and John of Civitella, 289 ; 

E. (j. Stephen the Pope’s chaplain to one or more prebends, mth or imhout 
hold the rich archdeaconry i|it Canter- cure of souls, 
bury with the ai chdeacou|jr^ Vienne, 
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land. It amounted to 70,000 i:Uarks : the King’s income 
was not one-third of the sum. Grost^te received com- 
mand, through his Nuncio, to confer a canoniy of Lin- 
coln on the nephew of Innoc^ent, a boy, Frederick of 
Lavagna. Grostete wfis not daunted by the ascendant 
power of the Pope/ His answer was a firm, resolute, 
argumentative refusal : “ I am bound by filial reverence 
to obey all comnian<is of the Apostolic See ; but those 
are not Aposf olic commands which are not consonant to 
the doctrine of the Apostles, and the Master of the 
Apostles, Christ Jr^sus. The most holy Apostolic See 
cannot command that which verges on tlie odious de- 
testable abomination, pernicious to mankind, opposed 
to the sanctity of the Apostolic See, contrary to the 
Catholic faith. You cannot in your discretion enact 
any penalty against me, for my resistance is neither 
ajfife nor rebellion, but filial affection to my father, and 
veneration for my mother the Church/'^ 

It was reported in England, that when this letter 
reached the Pope, he cried out in a passion of wrath, 
“ Who is this old dotard who presumes to judge our 
acts ? By St. Peter and St. Paul, if we were not re- 
strained by our generosity, we would make him a fable, 
an astonishment, an example, and a Avarning to the 
world. Is not tlie King of England our vassal, rather 
our slave ? Would he not, at a sign from us, thi’ow 


^ Pans. 

* The If^tter in Brown. Fasciculus, 
p. 400. There is a point which I tind 
it dilEcult to explain. In the former 
epistle to the Legate Otho (quoted 
above), Epist. 49 — seemingly of an 
earliei period — Grostete rites : ** Licet 
post meam consecuitionem in Epis- 
Gopum uepos Domini Papce promutus 


sit m un& de optimis pracbendis m Lin* 
colmensi Ecclesift.” This could not be 
another nephew of Innocent; at the 
time of his nomination he must have 
been a boy indeed. Another writer 
(Ann. Bui-ton) calls him pueruJus* 
Compare Grostfite’s Letters on the Pope* 
in the Giosteti Epistolai(Koll« publica 
tions) page 432. 
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this Bishop into prison and reduce him to the lowest 
disgrace?” With difficulty the Cardinals allayed his 
wrath; they pleaded the Bishop’s irreproachable life, 
his Catholic doctrine ; they more than insinuated the 
truth of his charges. The condemnation of Grostete 
mi^ht revolt the whole clergy of France and England; 
“ for he is held a great philosopher, deeply learned in 
Greek and Latin letters, a reader in theology, a de- 
vout preacher, an admirer of cliastity, a persecutor ot 
Simoniacs.” The more moderate or more astute coun- 
sels prevailed. Papal letters were framed which in 
some degree mitigated the abuses of these Papal pro- 
visions. llie Pope acknowledged, almost in apologetic 
tone, that he had been driven by the difficulties of the 
times and the irresistible urgency of partisans to mea- 
sures which he did not altog(5ther approve All who 
possessed such benefices were to be guaranteed in their 
free enjoyment, all who had expectancies were to be 
preferred to other persons, but these benefices were not 
to go down, as it were, by hereditary descent from 
Italian to Italian : on decease or vacancy the patron, 
prelate, monastery, or layman, might at once pre- 
sent, 

On Grostete’s death it was believed that music was 
heard in the air, bells of distant churches tolled of their 


This lettei ls dated Peiugia, Aim. 
PontiHc. 10, 1252. It is mthe Bui ton 
Annals, and m the Additimenta to 
Pans, '^n Kyiner theie is another 
quite ditlereiit m its piovisions. Theie 
the Pope assei ts that he has made very 
few appointments. But Westimustei 
adds to Pans : “Jnventum est quod 
nunquam aliquis predecessorum suo- 
**«ia m triplo aliquos sui generis vel 


patriiB tot ditaverrit.” There is a 
strange clause in Innocent’s lettei, e.x- 
pressive of the wild times and the 
exaspeiation of the public mind : if a 
pa]ial expectant should be murdered (si 
peiimi contigent, as if it were an 
usual occurieace), no one should b« 
ap|)oiiited who had not previously 
cleared himself of all concern in the 
murder. 
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own a(^rd, miracles were wrougtit at his grave ^and in 
his church at Lincoln. But it was ^id likewise that 
the inexorable Pontiff entertained the design of having 
his body disinterred and his bones scattered. But 
Kobert Grost^te himself appeared in a vision, dressed 
in his pontifical robes before the Pope, “ Is it thou, 
Sinibald, thou miserable Pope, who wilt east my bones 
out of their cemetery, to thy disgrace and that of the 
Church of Lince Jn ? Better were it for thee to respect 

after their death tlie zealous servants of God. Thou 
hast despised th ‘ advice whi(*h I gave thee in terms of 
respectful humility. Woe to thee who hast despised, 
thou slialt be despis('d in thy turn ! ” The Pope felt as 
if each word pierced him like a spear. From that ' 
night he was wasted by a slow fever. The hand of 
God was upon liim. All his schemes failed, his armies 
were defeated, lie passed neither day nor night undis- 
turbed. Such was believed by a large part of Christen- 
dom to have been the end of J^ope Innocent IV.^ 

^ It i'' a significiuit fact that Gios- the mild prelate shared with Becket 
t^te wasnevei canonised. This honour the honours of a saint. Gi estate was 
was granted to the cloistral virtues of cimonised only hy the reverence of his 
his piedccessor, Hugh of Lincoln, to country. Even Matthew Pans after his 
his contempoiaiy, Edmund Kich of death found out his virtues. Of these 
Canterbury. Ivlmund had inglonously not the least was his o])position to the 
retned fioni his diiiicult post ol pinnate; King and to Horne (fuit Domini Papse 
his timia piety despaired of leforming et liegis ledaigutor mariifestus; Ko- 
Wstlergy; he wrusem ban assed between maiioi um malleus et contemptorj ; the 
the King and his Baions ; between the instiuctor of the cleigy, thesuppoitof 
King compelled to resist the exactions scholais; the pie.icher of the people; 
of the Pope, and the Pope whose peiseciitor only of the incontinent. At 
demands Edmund would have gratified table he was liberal, plentiful, cour- 
to the full, lie took refuge in the teous, cheeifui, and aifable; in church* 
retreat of Becket, Pontigny ; but with devout, tearful, penitent ; as a prelate, 
nothing of Becket 's character. Yet sedulous, venerable, indefatigable. 
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CnAPTEE 1. 

St. Louis. 

The great fabric of mediaeval religion might have suf- 
fered a shock from the haughtiness, the rapacity, the 
implacability of Innocent IV., which had raised a deep 
and sullen alienation oven among the clergy, in parts of 
Christendom, es^i|^ally in England and Germany. The 
Teutonic pride recited at the absolute nomination of an 
obscure prince to the Empire by the will of the Pope. 
The bold speculations, the enlightened studies, ])romoted 
by Frederick II., even the contemptuous indift'erence 
ascribed to him, though outwardly rejected, were working 
no doubt in the depths of many minds. Here^sy, crushed 
in blood in Languedoc, was spreading elsewhere the 
more extensively in defiance of the Inquisition, which 
was already becoming odious throughout Europe. The 
strife of the new Orders with the clergy had weakened 
their influence over the popular mind, influence not 
altogether replaced by the wonderful numbers, activity, 
learning, ubiquity of the Mendicants. In the Franciscan 
Order had already begun that schism, which w as of far 
greater importance than is commonly |wpp|||Sd in reli- 
gious history. 

But there was not w’aiiting the great .examide of reli- 
gion to awe and to allure mankind: it waa.uot in the 
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ehair of;9K Peter, not at the head of a new Order, but 
on tlie throne of France : the Saint of this period 
. ' was a King. The unbounded admiration of 

St. Louis in his own days, the worship of the canonised 
Sovereign in later times, was a religious power, of which 
it is impossible to trace or define the limits. Difficult, 
indeed, it is to imagine that at the same historic period 
lived Fred(iric‘k II. and Louis IX. Louis was a monk 
upon the throne, but a monk with none of the harshness, 
bitterness, or pride of monkery. His was a frank play- 
’ fulness, or amenity at least of manner, which Henry IV. 
never surpassed, and a blamelessness hardly ever before, 
till very recerit times never after, seen on the throne of 
France. Nor was ho only a monk : he liad kingly 
qualities of the noblest order, gentleness, affability, 
humanity towards all his believing subjects, a kind of 
dignity of justice, a loftiness of virtue, which prevented 
the most religious of men from degenerating into a 
slave of the clergy; a simj)]c sincerity even in hfe 
lowest superstitions, an honest frankness, an utte'’ 
absence of malignity even in his intolerance, which 
holds even these failings and errors high above con- 
tempt, or even aversion. Who can read the Seneschal 
Joinville without love and veneration of his master? 
Louis was ten years old at the deatli of his father 
wunJh? Vlll. His Blanche of Castile, 

Castile! took poss(‘ssion at onC^)f the regency. Her 
firm demeanour awed all ranks; her vigorous admi- 
nisti;ation at once eshiblished her power. Ifiiilip the 
Bough, the brother of Louis VIII. (the son of Philip 
Augustug^^gnes of Meran, but who had been acknow- 
ledged as legitimate prince), submitted sullenly, yet 
submitted, to the female rule. It is strange to contrast . 
the severe court of the Queen-mother Blanche with that 
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of Marie de Medicis, or Anne of Austria; tbe ytf)ttth ol 
Louis IX. with that of Louis XIV, or Louis XV. : and 
, to suppose that the same religion was preached in the 
dmrclies, then by a rude Dominican or a homely Fran- 
ciscan, afterwards in tlie exquisite and finished language 
of Bossuct and Massillon. Blanche of Castile did not 
entirely escape tho malicious slanders of her enemies. 
She was a(*cused of too close an intimacy with the 
Legate himself. She fell under stronger suspicion as 
the idol of the amorous poetry of the gallant Thiebault, 
Count of Cliami -gne, afterwards King of Navarre. But 
Thiebault’s rjatonic raptures were })reathed in vain to 
the inaccessible matron ; it \vas tbe policy not the heart 
of the Queen liegent whieli led her not to disdain the 
poeti(,* suit of a dangerous subject, constantly falling off 
to the enemies of her son, and recalled to his allegiance 
by the aiitliority of bis mistress. Tbe historian gua- 
rantees her chaste and cl(ianly life.*^ Her treatment of 
her son showed no indulgence for such w^eaknesses. 
Once in his early youth he had looked with kindling 
eye (sn some fair damsels. “I had rather he were 
dead,” said the rigid motlier, “than that he should 
commit sin.” Thus bred a monk, the congenial dispo- . 
sition of Louis embraced with ardour the austere rule. 
Had he not been early married, he would have vowed 
perpetual chastity. The jealousy of his mother of any 
other inlluenee tha,n her own was comstantly watching 
his most lainiliar intercoui’se with his wife, Marguerite 
of Provence. He bore it, even the harshness with which 
Blanche treated her daughter-in-law^ at times when 
woman’s sympatliies are usually most tender, with the 
meekest filial submission. At all the great religious 


• “ Sa viebouDe et nette,*' — Jomville. 
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periods,^ Advent, Lent, the high Festivals, and all holy 
AwteritieB (which HOW filled no small part of the 

of iotiis. year), the youthful King denied himself all con- 
nubial indulgences; he would rise from his bed, and 
pace the cold chamber till he was frozen into virtue. 
His other appetites he controlled with equal inflexibility. 
Besides the most rigorous observance of the ordinary 
fasts, once only in the year w^ould he allow himself 
to taste fruit : he wore the roughest Hackcloth next to 
his skin. His spiritual teachers persuaded him to less 
severe observance, to deny himself only unripe fruit, to 
wear haircloth of less coarse texture. On Fridays he 
never laughed; if he detected himself in laughter he 
repressed and mourned over the light emotion. On 
Friday he never changed his raiment. In his girdle he 
wore an ivory case of iron-chain scourges (such boxes 
were his favourite presents to his courtiers), not for idle 
display. Every Friday during the year, and in Lent on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, he shut himself up in 
his chamber, searching every corner, lest any one should 
be present, with his confessor, the Dominican Godfrey of 
Beaulieu. The bleeding shoulders of the King attested 
his own sincerity, and the singular adulation of the con- 
fessor, wdio knew the King too well not to administer the 
discipline with unsparing h^d. These more secret acts 
,,of holiness were no doubt fc^dinirable for the clergy to 
allow them to remftin secret ; but the people were no less 
edified by his acts of public devotion. It was his constant 
practice to visit distant churches with bare feet, or, to 
disguise his piety, in sandals without soles. On every 
altar he offered proluse alms. One day he walked bare- 
foot from Nogent I’Erembert to the church of Our Lady 
at Chartres, a distance of four leagues; he was obliged 
to lean on his attendants for suppoi^t. He constantly 
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washed the feet of beggars ; he invited the poor and the 
sick to his table ; he attended the hospitals, and per- 
formed the most menial and loathsome offices, A leper 
on the farther side of a swamp begged of him ; the King 
crossed over, not only gave him alms, but kissed his 
hand. lie heard dailv two, sometimes three or four, 
masses ; his whole day might seem one unbroken 
service ; as ho rode, his cliaplaiii chanted or recited the 
offices. Even in this inspect liis tea(.‘hers attempted to 
repress his zeal. A Dominican preacher urged him 
from the pulpit iiot to lower too mu(‘l\ the royal dignity, 
not to spend the whole day in church, to content liimsplf 
with one mass : whoever counselled him otherwise was 
a fool, and guilty of a deadly sin.” If I sjient twice as 
much time in dice and hawking, should I be so re- 
buked?”^ answered the gcmtle King He bore even 
reproach with meekness. A woman named Sarrette, 
pleading in the King’s court, said ‘^Fiel you are not 
King of France ; you are only a king of friars, of priests, 
and of clerks. It is a great ])ity that you are King of 
France; you should be turned out of the kingship.”® 
The blessed King would not allow his attendants to 
chastise the woman. ‘‘ You say true ! It has pleased 
the Lord to make me king ; it had been well if it had 
pleased him to make some one who had better ruled the 
realm.” He then ordered his chamberlain to give her 
money, as much as forty pence, 

Louis had the most religious aversion for all lighter 
amusements, the juggler, the minstrel. He was pro- 
foundly ignorant of polite letters. His whole time 
might seem fully occupied in rehearsing over and ovei 

Notices et Extraits, ix. 406. 

® Life, by the Confessor of Queen Margaret, in Bouquet, p. 36a 
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the same prayers ; yet he is said to have read perpetually^ 
in a Latin Bible with devotional notes, and to have been 
deeply versed in the writings of some of the Fathers, 
especially St. Augustine. But this learning, whatever 
it might be, ho acquired with the most reverential 
humility ; it tempted him to no daring religious specu- 
lation, emboldened him to no polemic zeal. “ Even 
dorks, if not profoundly learned, ought to abstain from 
controversy with unbelievers ; the layman had but one 
argument, his good sword. If he heard a man to be an 
unbeliever, lie should not dispute with him, he should at 
once run that sword into his entrails, and drive it 
home.’’ ^ He related with special approbation the anec- 
dote of a brave old knight, who broke up a discussion 
on the relative excellence of their law between some 
Catholic doctors and some Jewish llabbis by bringing 
down his mace u]>on the head of the principal Jew 
teacher, Louis loved all mankind with a boundless 
love except Jews, heretics, and infidels, whom he Iiated 
with as boiindli'ss hatred. 

But above all these weaknesses or exaggerated vir- 
His virtues tlicrc werc the high Christian graces, 

conscientiousness such as few kings are able 
or dare to display on ihe which never swerved 

either through ambition or -lpblicy from strict rectitude. 
No acquisition of tenitory, no extension of the royal 
power, would have teinj)ted Ijouis IX. to unjust aggres- 
sion. He was strongly urged to put to death the son of 
the chief of the rebels in arms against him, the Count 
de la Marche, who had fallen into his hands ; he nobly 


nesBrue la lev 


s loy (laic) quand il I'espee, de quo! il doit donner parmi le 
ot nieSflP^de la ley c]€|grf:i^ne, ne doit ventre dedans, tant comme il pent 
desputer a eulz, ne dbtt ^ defendre la entrer.” — Joinvilie, in Bouquet, t. zz* 
ley crestibnne, ne mais (si non) de p. 198. 
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replied : A son could not refuse to obey his^father’s 
orders.” The one great war in which he was involved, 
before his departure for the Ci usade, which ended in 
the humiliation of the great vassals of the Crown and 
of the leader in that revolt, Henry III. of England, the 
chief of these great vassals, was pro\okcd by no oppres- 
sion or injustice on his part, was (jouducted with mode- 
ration unusual in thiit ago ; and liis victory was not 
sullied by any act of wanton revenge or abuse of power. 
He liad no rapacity; he coveted but one kind of 
treasure, reliqu^s ; and no doubt when lie bought the 
real crown of thorns (the abbey of St. Denys had 
already boasted their possession of the authentic crown, 
but their crown sank into obscurity, when that of Con- 
stantinople arrived in Paris),® when he obtained this 
inestimable prize at such enoripous cost, there was no 
abstemiousness wliich he would not have practised, in 
order so to enrich his beloved France. He plundered 
the Jews, but that was on religious grounds; their 
tainted wealth might not infect the royal treasury ; he 
bestowed the whole on Baldwin of Constantinople. 

Yet Louis was no slave of tbe hierarchy. His reli- 
gion n;is of too lofty a cast to submit to the dictates of 
a worldly clergy. His own gieat objects of admiration 
were the yet uncorrupt Mcuidicaiits, the Preachers and 
Minorites ; half his body he w^iuld give to St. Dominic, 
half to St. Francis. He once gravely meditated the 
abandonment of his throne to put on the weeds of one 
of these Orders. His laws will afterwards display him, 
if not^ as the founder, the asserter of the liberties of the 
Galli(*an Church, and of the royal power, as limiting 
that of the Papacy. Throughout the strife between 


® Compare TiJIeraont, Vie de Saint Louis, ii. 337. 
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Frederiek II. and Gregory IX. he maintained an 
impartial and dignified neutrality. He had not declined 
the summons of the Emperor to hold a meeting of the 
temporal Sovereigns of Christendom to resist in com- 
mon the encroachments of the spiritual power. Notliing 
could surpass the calm loftiness with which he de- 
manded the release of the Freii(‘h prelates taken at the 
battle of Mcloria; he could advance the cogent argu- 
ment, that lie had resisted all the demands and en- 
treaties of the Pope to be permitted to levy subsidies 
on the realm of France for the war against the Em- 
peror. He had refused, as we have seen, the offer of 
the Imperial crown from Innocent lY. for his brother ; 
only when Frederick threatened to inarch on Lyons, 
and crush the Pope, did Louis seem disposed to take up 
arms for the defence of the Pontiff.* 

Such a monarch could not but be seized by the yet 
i^uis dfter. unexpired passion for the Crusade. U rban IL, 

mines on a ^ • i p i i i o i 

crusade, two couturies bciore, would not have louiid a 
more ardent follower. It was in St. Louis no love, no 
aptitude for war, no boiling and impetuous valour. 
His slight frame and delicate health gave no promise of 
personal prowess or fame; he waj||in no way distin- 
guished in, he loved not, knightly’^iacercises. He had 
no conscious confidence in his military skill or talent to 
intoxicate him with the hopes of a conqueror ; he seems 
to have utterly wanted, perhaps to have despised, the 
most ordinary acquirements of a general. He went 
forth simply as the servant of God ; he might seem to 
disdain even|the commonest precautions. God was to 
fight ]|is own battles ; Louis was assured of victory oi 
Paradise* All depended on the faith, and the sup- 


Tilleauout, iii. p. 164. 
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pression of military licence, at wliich he labourevi with 
fond hopes of success, not on the vplour, dliscipline, 
generalship of the army. In his determination to em- 
*^bark on the Crusade, Louis resolutely asserted the 
absolute power of the monarch : in this alone he re- 
sisted the colder caution of his mother Blanche; she 
was obliged to yield to th(‘ juous stubbornness of her son. 
Louis was seized with an alarming illn^^ss, lie had sunk 
into a profound lethargy, he was thought dead ; a pious 
female had drawn the covering, in sad res]>cct, over 
what seemed tin lifeless corpse. Another gently with- 
drew it. The soft but hollow voice of the King was 
lieard : “ God has raised me from the dead : give me 
the Cross.’' His mother wept tears of joy ; ^ ^344. 
when she saw the Cross on his bre^ast, she 
knew the meaning of that gesture. She shuddered as 
if he lay dead before her.^ 

No expedition to the East was so ignorainiously disas- 
trous as that of St. Louis : yet none might seem to set 
forth under more promising auspices. He was three 
years in assembling his forces, preparing arms, money, 
horses, soldiers. It was in October (a.d. 12To) that in 
the Parliament of Paris he publicly took the Cross. 
The princes, the nobles, vied in following his example ; 
his brother, Jiobert of Artois, the Duke of Burgundy, 
the Duke of Brabant, the Countess of Flanders and her 
sons, Peter Mauelerc of Dreux and his son, the Count 
of Bretagne, the Counts of Bar, Soissons, St. Pol, de la 
Marche, Khetel, Moiitfort ; the Archbishops of liheims, 
Sens, and Bourges, the Bishops of Beauvais, Laon, and 
Orleans, with countless knights and fisquires. At 
Christmas in the same year Louis practised perhaps 


* Joiutille, p. 207. 
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the only act of treachery of which he was guilty in his 
- life. It was the custom for the King to distribute, as 
his gifts on that day, new robes to the courtiers. He 
ordered red crosses to be secretly embroidered between^ 
the shoulders ; they were lavished in more than usual 
numbers. The courtiers were astonished to find that 
the King had thus piously enlisted them ; they were 
now warriors of the Cross, who could not shrink from 
their engagement. It would liave been indecent, dis- 
graceful, ignoble, to throw aside the crosses ; so, with 
true French levity, they laughed and wept at once, own- 
ing that they were comjfietely eutrap})cd by the King. 

From that time the whole thoughts of Louis were 
absorbed in the Holy War. He resisted the offers of 
Pope Innocent to befriend him in a war against Eng- 
land, even in an invasion of England. He made, as he 
hoped, a lasting peace with his neighbour. 
He took no part in the confederacy of the 
French nobility to resist the exactions of the Pope and 
of the hierarchy.^ He laboured earnestly, though 
ineffectually, to reconcile the Emj)eror and the Pope. ^ 
So far, on the other hand, had his strife with the 
Emperor absorbed all other religious passions in the 
Pope, that not only was no cordial co-operation 

on the part of Innocent in tike Crusade of St. Louis, but 
exemptions from the Crusades were now notoriously 
sdd, il'was believed to defray the expenses of the war 
against the Emperor. The Crusaders in Italy were 
urged the Pope/s forces, with all the privileges 

and exeiiii|)tion8 of a Crusade to the Holy Land. 

Louis himself did not embark at the head of a great 


k Accoiding to Pans, St. Louis favoured the League, Compare Tillexnout, 
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army,. like a puissant monarch. The princes, prelates,; 
and nobles were to arrange their own trans- puis em- 
port. St, Louis passed down the Khone ; he crusade, 
was urged to avenge the death of his father on rebellioiB 
Avignon: “ I have taken arms to revenge Jesus Christ, 
not my father.” The island of Cypius was the place ot 
rendezvous. In Cyprus there was a delay of eight, 
months. Want of discipline and a ^tal epidemic made 
great ravages in the anny ; there seemed a total absence 
of conduct or command. But for supplies sent by the 
Emperor Frede^ ick, there had been famine. The grateful 
Louis made one more effort to mediate between the 
Pope and tlie Emperor. The overture was contemptu- 
ously rejected. 

At length the armament set sail ; its object was the 
conquest of Egypt, as securing that of the Holy j^ne 7, 1349. 
Land. Damietta was abandoned by the Sara- 
cens; the Crusaders were masters of that great city,* 
But never were the terror and advantages of a first 
success so thrown away. Months were wasted; the 
King was performing the ofiSces of a monk, not of a 
general. Yet the army of the pious Louis was aban- 
doned to every kind of Oriental luxury.*^ In June they 
were in Damietta, in November they marched, jun^ 20. 
and shut themselves in a camp in a corner 
between the hills and the canal of Asliinoun. The 
flying bands of the enemy, with the Greek fire, 
harassed the camp. Good fortune and the ^ 
valour of the soldiery extricated them from this difli- 

* The instant St. Louis landed and militaiy aft'.uis. — JomviIIe, p. 21 j. 
saw tlie Saracens, lie drew his swoiti ^ Not a stoned piiow fioni the King 
and was for chargnip; them at once, the soldieis “ tenoieut leurs boidmux.*’ 
The Wiser “ pi eudhuiumes ” stopped — Joiiiville, 217, 
him. Tins was JSt. Louis’s notion of 

von. Yi. 
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culty, (s^nly to involve them in more fatal disasters. The 
King’s brother, the Count of Artois, fell in a hasty 
supported advance. The unrivalled valour of the 
French was wasted in unprofitable victories, like those 
of Mansourah, or in miserable defeats. The camp was 
in a state of blockade; pestilence,™ famine, did the 

Defeat and work of tlio enemy. Tlie King of France was 

Sb 2^7. ^ prisoner to the Sultan of Egypt. Of two 

April 6 . thousand three Jmndred knights and fifteen 
thousand pilgrims few made tlitir escape. His brothers, 
■fonse of Poitou and Cliarles of Anjou, shared his cap- 
Rvity. His Queen, far advanced in pregnancy, re- 
mained with an insufficient force in Dainiettfi. She 
bore a son prematurely; slie called his n{iin() “Tristan.” 

But it was adversity which displayed tlie groat clm- 
racter of St. Louis. He was himself treated at fii’st 
with courtesy ; he was pennitted to hear the canonical 
prayers, after the custom of the C^hurch of Paris, i-ecited 
by the single priest who had esca})ed ; his breviary, the 
loss of which he deplored abo^ e all losses, was replaced 
by another. But he had the bitter aggravation of his 
misery — that, of ten thousand prisoners in ]\Iaiisourah, 
all who would not abandon their faith (and some there 
were guilty of this apostasy) met a death. But to 
all the courteous approaches of tlie Sultan, Louis was 
jealously on his guard, lest he should compromise his 
dignity as a King or his purity as a Christian ; lie would 
^ receive the present of a dress from the Unbeliever. 
To tlieir exorbitant demands and menaces he gave a 
calm and determined reply. They demanded the sur- 
render of all the fortresses ,in Syria : these, it was 

« They hai no fisth ali Lent bnt “bouibettes," which gluttonous fish 
fed <m dead bodiesi du^roduecddieadful maladies. 
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answered, belonged not to tie King of Praneo-i bnt to , 
Frederick II. as King of Jerusalem. . To that of yields 
ing up the castles garrisoned by the Knights of the 
Temple and of St John, the answer was that the 
Orders could not surrender them without violating their 
vows. The King was threatened with torture — torture 
of the most cruel kind — the barnacles, which crushed 
the legs. I am your prisoner,” he said, “ ye may dc 
with me as ye will.” “ It is said that he defied even 
the more degrading menace of carrying him about and 
exliibiting him as a spectacle in all the cities of Islam. 
At length more reasonable terms were proposed; the 
evacuation of Damietta, and a large sum of money — for 
the King’s ransom one million byzantines; for the 
captive Barons five hundred thousand French livres. 
Concerning his own ransom Louis made some difficulty ; 
he acceded at once to that of the Barons. It becomes 
not the King of France to barter about the liberty of 
her subjects.”® The Sultan, Turan-Shah, was moved 
by the monarch’s generosity; with Oriental magnifi- 
cence, he struck off one-fifth — two hundred thousand 
byzantines — from his ransom. 

In the new perils which arose on the murder of the 
Sultan Turan-Shah before the deliverance of Murder of 
the prisoners, the tranquil dignity of the Xing luran-shah. 
of France overawed even the bloody Mamelukes. The 
Emirs renewed the treaty ; the difficulty was now the 
oath. The King demanded, by the advice of Master 
Nicolas of Ptolemais, that the Mussulmen should swear, , 
“that if they broke the treaty they sliould be dis- 
honoured as the Islamite who should go as a pilgrim 

“ Joinvillc, p. 243 

® “ Par ma toy larges est le Frans, quant il na pas bargigne (inarchande) sat 
li gjant Boinme de deu 2 er 6 ».” So said the Sarerena, Joinville, 243. 
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to Mecca bareheaded, as one who should take back a 
divorced wife, as one who had eaten swine’s flesh.” A 
renegade suggested as an equivalent form to be required 
of the King, that in like case, should he violate the 
treaty, ‘‘ he should be dishonoured as a Christian who 
had denied God and his Holy Mother, and had severed 
himself from the comraunion of God, his Apostles, and 
Saints ; or, in mockery of God, had spat on the Holy 
Cross and trampled it under foot.” Louis indignantly 
repelled the hist clause. The Emirs threatened him 
with death ; he declared that he had rather die than 
live, after having insulted God and his Holy Mother.^ 
His brothers and tlie other Barons followed the exam])lo 
of his firmness. In vain the Mamelukes seized the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, who had come under the 
Sultan’s safe conduct (which they disclaimed) into the 
camp, a man eighty years old, and tied him to a tent- 
post with his hands behind his back, till they swelled 
and almost burst. The Patriarch, in his agony, entreated 
the King to yield, and oflerod to take upon himself all 
the guilt of his oath. The oath was arranged, it is not 
known how, to mutual satisfaction ; but so rigidly scru- 
pulous was Louis, that when it appcjared that in the pay- 
ment of part of the ransom the Christians might have 
gained an advantage, either fairly or unfairly, of ten 
^lousand byzantines in weight, he peremptorily com- 
randed the full payment. 

The release of the King on such favourable terms, at 
Kansomand ^ pi'icG SO much bolow the value of such a 
reitfai,e captivc, astonishod both the Christians and 
the Mussulmeii. Damietta could not have resisted 
many days. Much was attributed to the awe inspired 


V Joinville, p. 246,, 
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by the majestic demeanour and calm self-command of 
the King.* ** Joinville, his faithful seneschal and his- 
torian, had persuaded himself that the Emirs, after the 
murder of Turan-Shah, had determined to offer the 
crown of Egypt to the King of France ; they were only 
deterred by his stern Christianity, vliich would never 
have submitted to the toleration of their creed. The 
King himself declared to the Seneschal that }]e should 
not have declined the offer. Happily it was not made, 
probably was never contemplated ; the death of Louis 
would soon have nrdicated the affront on Islam. But 
all this, no doubt, heightened the religions romance 
which spread in Europe around the name of Louis. 

Notwithstanding his defeat and humiliation and cap- 
tivity, the passive courage of Louis was still 
unbroken ; he persisted, contrary to all couu- 
sel, in remaining in Palestine. He would not suppose 
that God would utterly abandon his faithful servants ; 
he would not believe that Christendom would be un- 
moved by his appeal ; he still would fondly expect that 
the irresolute Henry of England would fulfil his vow, 
and come to his rescue at the head of his whole realm." 
To Henry the summons was earnest and repeated. 
Louis made the most advantageous overtures ; he even, 
to the indignation and disgust of his own subjects, 
offered the surrender of Normandy, to which England 
still laid claim as her King’s hereditary dominions/ 
He still imagined that the Pope would lay aside all his 

*1 The Saracens, according to Join- piller plus librement ses sujets, suit 
ville, said that if Mohammed had pour quelque meilleur desbcm.” The 
allowed such sufferincrs to be inflicted Pojie wrote to Heriiy early in 1251. 
on them as St. Louis endured, they Henry swore to go to the Holy land ib 
should iiave renounced him. — P. 247. three years.— Pans, p. 834. 

' Heniy took the cross (March 6, • Paiis, 833, 834. 

1251), says Tiilemont, “soil pour 
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plans for the humiliation of Frederick, and be com* 
pelled, by his own Apostolic character, and the general 
voice of Christendom, to sacrifice everything to the 
recovery of tlie Holy Land ; that there would be but 
one Crusade under his auspices, and that the legitimate 

DPheitcd one. Ijouis was deserted by his brothers, 

bv bis *' 

brothers, wlioso light condiict had caused him great 
vexation ; while he was in perpetual self-mortification 
before God for his sins, which he did not doubt had 
caused liis defeat and bondage, they were playing at 
dice, whiling away the hours w^ith vain amusements. 
Almost all the Barons followed the Counts of Poitou 
and Anjou ; Louis was left almost alone with Joiuville, 
his faitlxful Seneschal. Nor was liis weary sojourn in 
Palestine enlivened by any brilliant successes or gallant 
feats of arms. Foi‘ these Louis had neither the activity 
nor the skill. He was performing the pious 
office of assisting with his own hands to bury 
tlie dead warriors. A liasty pilgrimage in sackcloth to 
Nazareth was almost the only reward ; the only advan- 
tage of his residence ^vas the fortification of Caesarea, 
Ptolemais, and Joppa. The negotiations with the Sultan 
of Alc}>po on one side, and the Egyptians on the other, 
by which he hoped to obtain the country west of the 
Jordaii, came to nothing. He isfJMid to have converted 
Saracens he spent enormous sums in the pur- 
chase of ]\lohammedan or heathen slaves, whom he 
caused to be baptised.’^ 

It was only the death of the Queen-mother Blanche, 
Return to aiid tliG iiuperious necessity for his presence 

J^uropc ■*' •'X 

Nov. 1252 . iu his kingdom of France, which forced him at 
last to leave the hallowed soil. He returned — if with* 


* Tillemont, from MSS., and Duchesne, p. 405, 
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out feme forari^^ " or for the conduct of afiairi*— with 
the profouudest reverence for his sanctity. Only a few 
yeai’9 before, Frederick II. had come back to Europe, 
leaving Jerusalem in the hands of the Christians ; the 
Christian power in Palestine, but for its own dissensions, 
formidable both to the Sultan of Egypt and the Sultan 
of Damascus ; he laid come back stilJ under the sentence 
of excommunication, under the reproach with the Papal 
party of having basely betrayed the interests of the 
Cross and of God. Louis left Jenisalem unapproach- 
able but with hdlculty and danger by the Christian 
pilgrim, and the kingdom of Jerusalem visibly trem- 
bling to its fall ; yet au object of devout respect, having 
made some advance at least, to his future canonisation, 
The contrast between Frederick and Louis may be 
carried on with singular interest, as illustrative purthpr 
of their times. It miglit have been supposed 
that Louis would have been the remorseless 
persecutor of heretics; Frederick, if not the bold assert er 
of equal toleration, which he allowed to Greeks and 
Mohammedans, would hardly have been the sovereign 
to enact and execute persecuting edicts, unprecedented 
in their cruelty, and to encourage the son to denounce 
the father.^ Happily for Louis, his virtue was not tried 
by this sore temptation ; it was not under his govern- 
ment that the spiritual ravagers still wasted Languedoc, 
After the treaty by which Kaymond VII., ms escape 
Count of Toulouse, surrendered his pririci- 
pality, he remained with the barren dignity of sovereign* 
but without a voi(ie in the fate of a large though con- 
cealed part of his subjects. Bishop Fulk of Toulouse, as 
far as actual power, was half sovereign of the land, and 


See above, p. 150. 
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the council of that sovereign, which alone displayed 
'administrative activity, was the Inquisition. Heresy 
had been extinguished as far as its public services ; but 
the Inquisition of Toulouse determined to root it out 
from the li earths, from the chambers, from the secret 
hearts and souls of men. The statutes of the Council 
of Lateral! were too merciful. The Inquisition drew up 
its code of procedure,^ a Christian code, of which the 
base was a system of delation at which the worst of the 
Pagan emperors might have shuddered as iniquitous ; 
in which the sole act deserving of mercy might seem' 
to be the Judas-like betrayal of the dearest and most 
familiar friend, of the kinsman, the parent, the child, 
Tliough these acts l^elong neither to Frederi(*.k nor to 
Louis, tliey must find their place in our liistory. 

The Court sat in profound secresy ; no advocate might 
Kom of uppear before the tribunal ; no witness was 
procejuje, confronted with the accused: who were the 
informers, what the charges, except the vague cliarge of 
heresy, no one knew. The suspected heretic v^as first 
summoned to declare on oatli that lie would sjieak the 
truth, the whole truth, of all persons wliatsoevc*r, living 
or dead, ^^iih himself, or like himself, under sus])ieiou 
of lieresy or he refused, he was cast into 

a dungeon — a dungW^the darkest in those dreary 
ages — the most dismal, the most foul, the most noisome. 
No falsehood was too false, no craft too crafty, no trick 
too base, for this calm, systematic moral torture which 
was to wring further confession against himself, denun- 


7 The two fornife of procedure may j Iii^tonan has levealed, nothinc^ that the 
i^read in Maitene and Duiand. — most im pi essive lomance-wi iter could 
TIiliiiRuins i\necdotorum, t. v. Their have imagined, can suii)9ss the cold 
antheulicity is beyond dispute. Kojtl||.ing systematic treacheiy and cruelty oi 
that sternest or most passionate these, so called, judicial tormulane 
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ciactioB against others. If the rack, the pulleys, the 
thumbscrew, and the boots, were ru>fc yet invented or 
applied, it was not in mercy. It was the delil>erate 
object to break the spirit. The prisoner was told that 
there were witnesses, undeniable witnesses, against him ; 
if convicted l)y such witnesses his death was inevitable. 
In the meantime his food was to be slowly, gradually 
diminished, till body and soul wm.* prostrate. He was 
thou to be left in darkness, solitude, silence. Then 
were to come one or two of the faithful, dexterous m#n, 
who were to spc;««: in gentle words of interest and sym- 
pathy — “ Fear not to confess that you have had dealings 
with those men, the teachers of heresy, because they , 
seemed to you men of holiness and virtue ; wiser than 
you have been deceived.” These dexterous men were 
to speak of the Bible, of the Gospels, of the Epistles of 
St. Faiil, to talk tho very language, the Scriptural 
language of the heretics. “ These foxes,” it was said, 

can only be unearthed by fox-like cunning.” But if 
all this art failed, or did not perfectly succeed, then 
caiiK terror and the goading to despair. “Die you 
must—bethink you of your soul.” Upon which if the 
desperate man said, “If I must die, I will die in the 
true faith of tlie Gospel” — he had made his confession: 
justice claimed its victim. 

Tlie Inquisition had three penalties : for those who 
recanted, penance in the severest form which the Court 
might enact; for those not absolutely convicted, per- 
petual imprisonment ; for the obstinate or the relapsed, 
death — death at the stake, death by the secular arm. 
The Inquisition, with specious hypocrisy, while it pre- 
pared and dressed up the victim for the burning, looked 
on with calm and approving satisfaction, as it had left 
the sin of ligliting the lire to pollute otlier liands. 
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Stichc Wsis tHe procedure, of which the instructionsfJ 
may now be read in their very words, which Raymondir 
of Toulouse must put in execution in his capital city.r 
The death of the Bishop Fulk relieved him ; 
not ; an inflexible Dominican sat on the epis- 'j 
copal seat of Toulouse. The Pope, Gregory IX., issued i 
a bull, in wliicli the Inquisition was placed in the inex- 
orable hands of the Friar Preachers. Two inquisitors 
were appointed in every city ; but the Bishops needed 
no* excitement to their eager zeal, no remonstranca 
against mistimed mercy to the heretics. At the Council 
of Narbonne, presid(^d over by the Archbishops of Xar- 
bonne, Aix, and Arles, was now issued a decree, that as 
there were not prisons vast enough to contain 

iL D 1233 ^ 

those who, however they had made submission, 
were still UTiworthy of the absolution of the Church, 
and deserved imprisonment for life, further instructions 
must be awaited from his Holiness the Pope. But the 
contumacious, who refused to submit to im])risonment, 
or who broke prison, were to be at once made over to 
the secular arm. No plea was to be admitted to release 
from imprisonment ; not the duty of the husband to the 
young wife, of the young wife to her husband ; not that 
of the parents for the -care ;|if their children, nor of 
children for the care of th0ij5%)arents ; infirmity, age, 
dotage, tSSSthing excused, nothing mitigated the sen- 
tence. So enormous was the crime of heresy, the in- 
famous, whose witness was refused in all other cases, 
were admittedagainst the heretic : on no account was 
the name of to be betrayed. 

But the most ^ oi)pressed may be overwrought to 
madness. Witnesses were found murdered ; 

KebeUlon. . _ . „ . . . 

even the awtui persons of inquisitors were not 

secure. An insurrection broke out in the suburbs of 

( 
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JSfarbonne against the Prior of the Dominicans; the 
Archbishop and the Viscount of Narbonne in their 
fcefence suffered a repulse. The insurgents despised tho 
I excommunication of the Archbishop, and fought gal^ 
f lantly against the rest of the city, which espoused the 
cause of the* Church. Albi was in tumult, even Toulouse 
arose. The two great inquisitors. William Aniaud and 
Peter Cellani, wore compelled to leave the city. They 
marcJied out at the head of the thirty-eight members 
of tlic Inquisition, with the Bishop and the parish priests 
in solemn proc»‘ssioji ; they hurled back an excommuni* 
cation. Count Raymond compelled the re-admission 
of the clergy, but even Rome was appalled : a Fran- 
ciscan was sent to allay by his gentleness the ^ ^ 
popular fury. The proceedings of the Inqui- 
sition (this niercitul edict was purcliased in Rome) were 
suspended for a time in Toulouse.^ 

Five ytiars passed. Raymond of Toulouse, under the 
slielter, as it were, of the wars between Louis 
IX. and Henry of England, and encouraged by inquibitore, 
liojK s of sujiport froTri the Spanish kings, aspired at the 
head of the league among the great vassals of the south 
to tlirow ufl' the yoke of Northern France. The down- 
trodden Albigeusiaiis seized their opportunity. They 
met at Mirepoix, marched on the castle of Avignonet, 
where William Arnaud, the great inquisitor, held his 
tribunal. Four Dominicans, two Franciscans, seven 
Familiars, the whole terrible court, were hewn to pieces. 
That ^vllich had thrown a dreadful grandeur over the 
murders perpetrated by the inquisitors, gave a majestic 
endurance to their own. They died like the meekest 


■ ^lartene, The&aui. Anecdot,, i. 992, Vaissctte, Hist, de Languedoc, Ap> 
pendix xxY, 
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^Boartyrst^ they fell on their knees, crossed their handi^ 
ikmx breasts, and, chanting the 7^^ 

Deum, wont over their victims, theyy 
awaited the mortal blow.^ They were not long un-^ 
avenged. Kaymond was forced to submit; his act of' 
subjection to Louis IX. stipulated his abandonment 

of the heretics. Two years after, at another 

BIftrcliy 1244. * 

Council at Narbonne, it was enacted that the 
penitents, who had escaped from prison, should in mercy 
» be permitted to wear yellow crosses on their garments, 
to appear every Sunday during mass, and undergo 
public flagellation : the rest were to suffer life-long in- 
carceration. At the same time Mont Segiir,'" the last 
refuge of the Albigensians, a strong castle on the summit 
of a ravine in the Pyrenees, to which most of the Perfect 
with their Bishop had fled, was forced to surrender to 
the Archbishop of Narbonne, the Bishop of Albi, and 
the Seneschal of Carcassonne. All the heretics, with 
their Bishop and the noble lady, Esclarmonde, were 
burned alive in a vast enclosure of stakes and straw.® 
Of all these atrocities, however, Louis IX. was guiltless ; 
he was not yet, or was hardly, of age, and his whole 
soul was absorbed in his preparation for his crusade. 
Even his brother, Charles of Anjou, who by obtaining 
the hand of the heiress of Provence (to which Eaymond 
of Toulouse as})ired) had become lord of that territory, 
took no active part in these persecutions. 

Yet even in the realm of France a frightful holocaust 
Pe^^tious was offered near the city of Eheims.^ In the 
A.D, 1239.* presence of the Archbishop and seventeen 
Bishops, and one hundred thousand people, on Mont 
Aim6 ' near Vertus, one hundi*ed and eighty-three 


» Histoire de Languedoc, Preuves, p, 438. 
« Puy Laurent, c, 46. 


^ Puy Laurent, c, 46. 
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Manicheans (one Perfect alone) were burned aliire with 
their pastor, who calmly administered absolution to 
them all. Not one but died without fear. But this 
execution took place in the territory and under the 
sanction of Count Thiebault of Champagne, not of the 
King; of Thiebault (the King of Navarre), whose 
Troubadour songs were as little respectful to the clergy, 
or tile Papalists, as those of the other Languedocian bards.'^ 
If even under Louis a monk held his court in Paris, and, 
unrebukcd, inflicted death on many innocent victims, 
this seems to h.ive been an exceptional case ; nor is it 
quite clear how far it had the concurrence of the King.® 

Yet for a time suspended, our comparison of Louis 
IX. and Frederick II. is not exhausted. As legislators 
there is the most striking analogy between these two, in 
so many other respects oppugnant sovereigns. The 
Sicilian laws of Frederick and the “ Establishments of 
St Louis agree in the assertion (as lar as their times 
would admit) of the absolute supremacy of the law, the 
law emanating from the King, and in the abrogation 
(though Louis is more timid or cautious than Frederick) 
of the ordeal, the trial by battle, and the still stranger 
usage of challenging the judges to battle. 

The Justiciaries of Frederick belonged to a more 
advanced jurisprudence than the King himself, Frederick 
sealed on his carpet in the forest of Vincennes givers 
administering justice.* But the introduction under his 
reign of the civil lawyers, the students and advocates of 
the Koman jurisprudence, into the courts of France 
(under Philip the Fair will be seen their strife, even 
triumph over the canon lawyers), gave a new character 

^ Compare H. Mai-tin, Hist, de Haliam, i. 29, with his authoiities, 
France. i ^ See the pictuiesque description Vi 

* Haynjud, sub ann., i. p. 29. j Joinville, p. 199. 
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to the wdinances of St. Louis, and of far more lasting 
n^uence. The ruin of the house of Swabia, and the 
' desuetude into which, in most respects, fell the constitu- 
tion of Frederick, prevented Naples from becoming a 
school of Eoman law as famous as that of Paris, and tho 
lawyers of tho kingdom of Sicily from rising into a body 
powerful as those of France in her parliaments. 

Both Kings, however, aimed at the eshiblishment of 
As to the equal justice. They would bring the haughty 
nobles. feudal nobles and even the churchmen (who 
lived apart under their own law) under the impartial 
sovereignty of the law of the land. The punishment of 
Enguerrand do Couci for a barbarous murder attested the 
firmness of the King. The proudest baron in France, the 
highest vassal of the crown, hardly escaped with his life. 
So, too, may be cited the account of the angry baron, indig- 
nant at the judicial equity of the King — “ Were I king, I 
would hang all my barons ; after the first step, all is easy.’' 
‘‘ How, John of Thouret, hang all my barons ? 1 will not 
hang them ; I will correct them if they commit misdeeds.” 
It was the religion, not tlje want of religion, in 
Astotbe St. Louis which made him determine to bring 
clergy, Criminal clergy under the equal laws of the 

realm. That which Henry II. of England had attempted 
to do by hk royal authority and by the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, the more pious or prudent Louis chose to 
eifect with the Papal sanction. Even the Pope, Alex- 
ander IV., could not close his eyes to the monstrous 
fact of the crimes of tlie clergy, secured from adequate 
punishment by the immunities of their sacred persons. 
The Pope made a specious concession; the 
King’s judge did not incur excommunication 
for arresting, subject to the judgement of thq, eccle- 
Biastical courts, priests notoriously guilty of capital^ 
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, offences. Alexander threw off too from the Chureh, and 
abandoned as scapegoats to the law, aU married clergy 
and all who followed low trades; with. them the law 
might take its course, they had forfeited the privileged ' 
of clergy. But neither would Lonis be the absolute 
slave of the intolerance of the hierarchy. The whole 
prelacy of France (writes Joinville)^ met to rebuke the 
tardy zeal of the King in enforcing the excommunica- 
tions of the Church- ^'^Sire/* said Guy of AuxerrO, 
‘‘ Clu’istianity is falling to ruin in your hands.” '' How 
so?” said the King, making the sign of the cross. 
“ Sire, men regard not excommunication ; tln^y care not 
if they die excommunicate and without absolution. 
The Bishops admonish you that you give orders to 
all tlie royal oflScers to compel persons excommunicato 
to obtain absolution by the forfeiture of then* lands and 
goods.” And the holy man (the King) said “ that he 
would willingly do so to all who had done wrong to the 
Church.” ‘‘It belongs not to you,” said the Bishop, 
“ to jndge of such cases.” And the King answered, “ he 
would not do otherwise ; it were to sin against God and 
against reason to force those to seek absolution to whom 
tlio clergy had done wrong.” 

The famous Pragmatic Sanction contained only the first 
principles, yet it did contain the first principles, of limita- 
tion as to the jic^wer of the Court of Borne to levy money 
on the chuichcs of the realm, and of elections to benefices. 
It was, in fact, as the foundation of Gallicanism under 
specious terms of respect, a more mortal blow to the 
Papal power than all the tyranny, as it was called, exer- 
cised by Frederick II. over the ecclesiastics of the 
kingdom of Naples. Of this, hov^ever, more liereaften. 


* ?. 200 . 
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CHAPTER TL 

Pope Alexander IV. 

On the death of Innocent IV., the Cardinal of Ostia, of 
Accession of famous Papal house of Segiii, was elected 

Naples : he took the name of Alexander IV. 

AT), 1254 ^ gentle and religious man, not of 

strong or independent character, open to flattery and to 
the suggestions of interested and avaricious courtiers.^ 
Innocent IV. had left a difficult and perilous position to 
his successor. The Pope could not abandon the Papal 
polic.y: the see of Rome was too deeply pledged, to 
retract its arrogant pretensions concerning the Idngdom 
of Naples, or to come to terms witli one whom she 
had denounced as an usurper, and whose strength slie 
did not yet comprehend. But Sinibald could not leave, 
with his tiara, his own indomitable courage, his inde- 
fatigable activity, his power of drawing resources from 
distant lands. Alexander was forced to be an Inno- 
cent IV. in his pretensions ; he could but be a feeble 
Innocent IV. The rapidity with which Manfred after 
his fii'st successes overran the whole of the two 
Sicilies, implies, if not a profound and ardent 
attachment to the house of Svvabia, at least an obstinate 
aversion to the Papal sovereignty. It seemed a general 
national outburst ; and Manfred, by circumstances and 
by bis own sagacious judgement, having separated the 


* Matt. Paris, sub acn. 
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cause of the hereditary kings from the odious Geiman 
tyranny (the Saracen bands were less unpopular thati 
the Germans), as yet appeared only as the loyal guardian 
of the infant Conradin. He was already almost 1255. ^ 
master of Apulia ; he was with difficulty per- 
suaded to send ambassadors, as sovereign princes were 
wont to do, to congratulate the Pope. During the next 
year the legate of the Pope was in person at Palermo; 
the whole island of Sicily had acknowledged Manfred, 
His triumph was completed by Naples opening her 
gates ; Otranto and Brundusium followed the example 
of the ca[)itaL Manfred ruled in the name of his nephew 
from Palermo to Messina, from the Faro to the borders 
of the Papal States. At the first it was e\ddent that the 
weak army of the Pope, under the Cardinal Octavian, 
could not make head against this rising of the whole 
realm. Berthold of Homburg soon deserted the cause of 
the Pope,^ Alexander was trammelled with the engage- 
ments of his predecessor, who, having broken off his 
overtures to Charles of Anjou, had acknowledged 
Edmund of England king of Sicily. The 

, . , ® *; England. 

more remote Ins hopes of success, the more 
ostentatiously did Henry III. attempt to dazzle the 
eyes of his subjects by this crown on the head of his 
second son. Edmund appeared in public as King of 

^ See the curious l<*ttei* in Matt, monastery of Durham were assessed at 
Palis, from which it appears that 500 marks ; 'Bath at 400 ; Thorney at 
certain churches and monasteries in 400; Croyland, 400; Gi&burn, 300. 
England were bound to merchants of Durham and Gisbuin refused payment, 
Sienna in 2000 maiks of new sterbiig This is dated Anagni, June 1256. 
money in favour of Berthold and his There is also a letter (MS., B. M.) 
brothel's. For acts of tieason, Berthold threatening excommunication against 
and his brothers were dec’-ued to have the Prior of Winchester and others, if 
forfeited their claim. Bi-t the churches they do not pay 315 maiks to certain 
and monasteries were still to discharge merchants of Sienna (sub aim. 1255, 
the 2000 marks. The Prior and { in imt.) 

VOL. VI. 
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Sicily, affected to wear an Italian dress, and indulged in 
all the pomp and state of royalty. The King himself, 
notwithstanding the sullen looks of his Barons, spoke as 
if determined on this wild expedition. His ambassadors, 
the Bishops of London and Herolbrd, the Abbot of 
Westminster, the Provost of Beverley, accepted the 
crown. It was agreed that, as Edmund was not of age, 
his father should swear fealty for liiiu.*^ Yet England 
was less liberal tliaii usual of subsidies either to the 
' or to the King for this senseless enter] aise. The 
legate, a Gascon, Kiistand, liad already received a 
commission, with the Arclibisho]) of Canterbury and 
the Bisho]) of Hereford, to levy a tenth on England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The Khig luid an offer of ah 
exemption from his vow of a crusade to the Holy Land, 
on condition of his ap])oaring at the head of an army to 
subdue Manfred in A])alia. lliistancl hims(df preached 
in London and in oilier plaices ; and made others })reach 
a crusade against Manfred, the enemy of the Pope and 
of their Lord the King of England, a crusade as meri- 
torious as tliat to the Ijord’s sepulchre. The honest 
Englisli were revolted at hearing that they were to 
receive the same indulgences for shedding Christian as 
Saracen blood. Kustand received a rich prebend of 
York as reward for his services. 

Year after year came tlio same insatiate demands: 
ambassador after ambassador summoned the King to 
fulfil his engagements ; the Pope condescended to 


® 111 Kymei, llij-l, are the bulls or 
teims of giant of the kingdom of 
Sicily. See m MS , U. M. 195), 
fitter to the King of End|||^|^ay 
4600 livies Tournois nH||HBfrQ- 


nenses)* for the expenses of W. ter- 
lanus (Cardinal of Velletn) “ electua 
de mandalo f. m. Innocent. IV, m 
servitium Kcclesia pro stante negotifl 
legni Siciluc.” 


• The Itvre ToutuoIb was about 12 francs 

V 
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inform him through what merchants he could traumit 
his subsidies to Eome. The insolence and the falsehood 
of Rustand and the other legates, the Archbishop Elect 
of Toledo and the Bishop of Bologna, increased the 
exasperation. In the absence of the Primate of England, 
> Eustand ruled supreme in the Churcii, and excommu- 
nicated refractory prelates, whose goods w^ere instantly 
seized and confiscated to the King. They carefully 
disguised the successes (if Manfred, and spread rumours 
of the victories of the i’apal armies. The King liad too 
much vanity and too much weakness to resist these 
frauds and violences. The King is said to have bound 
himself for two hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
•besides fifty thousand levied by the Bisliop of Hereford.*^ 
Even the Cistercian monks could not esc^ipe tlie unusual 
and acknowledged alienation of the English clergy from 
the see of Rome. The Pope, or the Numtio of the 
Pope, had recourse to violent measiir(\s against 
the second prelate of the realm, Sewal, Arcli- 
bishop of York. The words of the J^nglish 
historian show the impression on the public mind: 
“About that time our Lord the Pope laid his hand 
hea\ily on the Arc^hbishop of York. He gave orders 
(by a measure so strong and terrible he would daunt his 
courage) that Sewal should be ignominiously oxcommn- 
nicated throughout England wdth the light of torches 
and tolling of bells. But the said Archbishop, taught 
by the example of Thomas the Martyr, the example and 
lessons of the saintly Edmund, orict^ his master, by the 
faithfulness of the blessed Robert, Bislioj) of Lincoln, 
did not despair of consolation from heaven, and paticmtly 
supported the tyranny of the Pope ; for he would not 

Kyniijr, MS., B. M., feub ann. 1235, 
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Bestow the abundant revenues of the Church on persons 
unworthy or unknown, from beyond the Alps, and 
scorned to submit himself, like a woman, to the Pope^s 
will, abandoning his rights. Hence the more he was 
anatliematised by the orders of the Pope, the more was 
he blessed by the people, though in secret for fear of the 
Itomaiis.” ® 

But where all this time wus the Primate of England, 
^ death of the un- 

of Canterbury worldlj and saintod Edmund Rich, the King 
^|d the Pope liad forced on the too obsequious, after- 
UPrds bitterly repentant, monks of Canterbury, a fo- 
reigner, almost an Italian. Boniface, Bishop of Bellay, 
was uncle to the Queen, and brother of that Philip of 
Savoy, the warlike and mitred bodyguard of Innocent 
IV,, wlio became Archbishop of Lyons. Bonilace was 
elect(*d in 1241 , confinned by Pope Innocent not before 
1 244. The handsome, proud prelate found that Edmund, 
however saintly, had been but an indifferent steward of 
the secmlar part, of the diocese. Canterbury was loaded 
with an enormous debt, and Boniface came not to Eng- 
land to preside over an impoverished see. He obtained 
a grant from the Pope of first-fruits from all the bene- 
fices in his jjrovince, by which he raised a vast sum. 
Six years after, the Primate announced, and set forth 
MidMimas ^ visitation of his province, not as it was 
AD 1250. ‘ said, and as too plainly appeared, for the glory 
of God, but in quest of ungodly gain. Bishops, chap- 


ters, monasteries must submit to this unusual discipline, 
haughtily and /^topjiously enforced by a foreigner. 


' • So writes Paris. “ Fn|H|l^tina- transferendfi,, a clero Aiiglicano petai- 
siam illius constautiae noirail^xornat niaruip aubsidia exigeret.” Thus wrote 
(M. Pans) cum juste Potitifex pro in the 17tli century, — Sob 

Sicilia, deposi to tyranno, in Edmund um ana.iS57. 
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From Feversham and Kochester Tie extorted large 
sums. He appeared in London, treated the Bishop (Fulk 
Basset of the old noble Norman house) and his jurisdic- 
tion with contempt. The Dean of St. Pauls (Henry de 
Oornhill) stood by his Bishop. The Primate appe^ared 
with his cuirass gleaming# under his pontifical robes. 
The Dean closed the doors of his cathedral against him. 
Boniface solemnly exci»mmuDicated Henry Dean of 
St. Paul’s and his t'hapter in the name of St. Thomas 
the Martyr of Canterbury. The Sub-Prior of St. Bar^ 
tholomew 8 (the Prior was dead) fared still worse. He 
calmly pleaded the rights of the Bishop ; the wrathful 
Primate rushed on the old man, struck him down with 
his own hand, tore his splendid vestment, and trampled 
it under foot. The Bishop of London was involved 
in the excommunication. The Dean of St. Paul’s 
appealed to tho Pope; the excommunication was sus- 
pended. But Boniface himself proceeded in great pomp 
to Borne. The uncle of the Queen of England, the 
now wealthy Primate of England, could not but obtain 
favour with Innocent. The Dean of St. Paul’s was 
compelled to submit to the supreme Archiepiscopal 
authority. On his triumphant return Boniface con- 
tinued his visitation. The Chapter of Lincoln, headed 
by the Archdeacon (Bishop Grostete was dead), resisted 
his demand to dispose of the vacant Prebends of the 
Church. The Archdeacon bore his own appeal to 
Borne. After three years he obtained (by what means 
appears not) what seemed a favourable sentence; but 
died, worn out, on his way home. Boniface trampled 
on all rights, all privileges. The monks of Canterbury 
obtained a Papal diploma of exemption, Boniface threw 
it into the fire, and excommunicated the bearers. The 
King cared not, for the Pope would not regard the insult. 
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^ After the accession of Alexander IV* the Archbishop 
6f Canterbury is in arms, with his brother, the Arch* 
bishop of Lyons, besieging Turin, to release the head of 
his house, the Count of Savoy, whom his subjects had 
deposed and imprisoned for his intolerable tyranny. 
The wealth of the Churches of Canterbury and Lyons 
was showered, but showered in vain, on their bandit* 
army. Turin resisted the secular, more obstinately 
than Loudon the spiritual arms of the Primate. He 
returned, not without disgrace, to England. With such 
a, Primate the Pope was not likely to find much vigorous 
^irightful opposition from the Church of England.^ 
Pope Alexander IV., while he thus tyrannised in 
The senator England, was not safe in Rome, or even in 
feeep.Ul'" Anagni. The stem justice of the Senator 
Brancaleone had })rovoked resistance, no doubt not dis- 
couraged by the partisans of the l^ope. The Nobles 
urged on an insurrection : Brancaleone was seized and 
thrown into prison. r>ut his wise precaution liad secured 
thirty hostages of tlui highf*st Ivoman patrician houses!;, 
at Bologna. His wife lied to that city, and roused 
Bologna with harangues on the inju8ti(*e and ingrati- 
tude shown to her great citizen. The hostages were 
kept guarded with stricter vigilance. The Nobles ap- 
pealed to the Pope, who issued an angry mandate to 

f Pans, sub ann. 1241-4, | P>ii>tiop of London, p. 383, The Arch- 

125G. See the letter from | bishop had obtained, under grant of 

Alexander, the failure hist fruits, **magnam quanlitatem 

before Tui in. de Prs^ulibns pecunise,” vii. 16. Papal decree against 

contains a fiili of thfl life of Dean and Chapter of St. PauPs, p. 57, 

Boniface. Cunipare MS. Li. M. Archbishop Boniface was exempted 
p. 347, for the resistance and fiom visiting his four Welsh dioceses, 

nmnication (the sentence) of j ** propter gnerrarum discrimina, penu* 

[»f St. Paul’s: also of riam vietualnun,” b. viu. 

St. Bartholomew ; excoinm)l|ll|pKb of 
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the Bolognese, which they treated with scorn. The 
populace of Rome arose and broke the prison of Branca* 
leone. Erancaleone laid down his senatorship for two 
years (during which it was filled by a citizen of Bre.scia» 
who trod in his footsteps) to resume it with still more 
inflexible determination. On his reinauguration he 
summoned all inalefactors b‘ ibre his tribunal, 
not tlie last the authors oi his imprisonment. 

His sentence was inexorable by prayer or bribe. Men 
of the highest birth, even relatives of the Pope, were 
shown on gibbets Two of the Annibaldi suffered this 
ignoble doom. lie destroyed a liundrod and forty 
castles of those lofty and titled spoilers. The Pope, at 
Viterbo, was so unadvised as to issue a sentence of ex- 
communication against the Senator and tlie people of 
Rome. They woro not content with treating this sen- 
tence with tlie bitterest derision. The Semator sum- 
moned the whole ]ieo]>le to assemble, as one man, in 
arms ; they marched under their banner towards Anagni, 
the birthplace of the Pope. The inliabitants of Anagni, 
many of tlunn his kindred, implored Alexander with 
passionate enlrejities to avert their doom. The Pope, 
to elude the disgrace of seeing his native city razed to 
the earth, was content to send deputies to Brant^aleone, 
humbly imploring his mercy. The Senator had great 
difficulty in restraining the people. An alliance grew 
up between Manfred and Branealeone. The Senator 
retained liis dignity till his death: his head was then 
deposited in a colier, like a precious relique, and placed, 
with all the pomp of a religious ceremony, by the grate- 
ful people, on the top of a marble column. Notwith- 
standing the jirobibition of the Pof)e, the people raised 
the uncle of Branealeone to the Senatorship of Rome.* 


U ranfi, sub am* 1258, 
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Alexander could look for no aid from the Empire. 
The Papal Emperor, William of Holland, had fallen in 
an expedition against the Frisians. There was no great 
Death of German Prince to command the Empire. The 
Pope, faithful to the legacy of hatred to the 
Jac. 25 , 1256 . Qf Swabia, contented himself with pro- 

hibiting in •the strongest terms the election of the 
young Conradin. The Germans looked abroad ; some 
of the divide# Electors offered the throne again to 
January, Pichard of Coriiwall, others to Alfonso King 
1257 . Castile. Tlie enormous wealth of Pichard 

of Cornwall, perhaps his feeble character, attracted the 
aml)itious Archbishop of Cologne, who hoped in his 
March 17. name to rule the Empire, and to dispense the 
Richard of Wealth of England. Pichard was crowned at 
Cornwall. Aix-la-Cliapelle. He had before declined the 
kingdom of Naples ; his avarice had resisted all the 
attempts of the King his brother and of the Pope to 
employ his riches in the cause of young Edmund ; he 
retained them to gratify his own vanity.^ 

For seventeen years the Empire was in fact vacant ; 
Rudolph of better for the Pope such anarchy than a 
A.i»ri 27 ?' Swabian on the throne. 

France, so lihg as theweaty existed betwj€^ the 
Pope and England for the investiture of Prince jSmund 
with the throne of Sicily, cor^lbe roused by no adequate 
temptation. The Pope could offer no vigorous resistance, 
yet woTild not make a virtue of necessity and acknow- 
ledge the house of Swabia. He had now fully discovered 
the weakness, the impotence of the King of England.* 


^ Pans say* that, indepen<l«nt of the | potentiam quam publice allegabat.'^— 
Empire, his revenues would have pro- 1 iVl.S., B.M. In a letter, b. viii, p, 49, 
duced 100 maiks a-day for ten years. ! the Pope recites all the acts of Inno-' 
‘ “ Videns ipsiiis debilitaf^n ac im- , cent IV,, and the dates, « 
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He had summoned him to execute his c6iitract. , Henry 
truly, but without shame, pleaded his poverty^ and de- 
manded a tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues. The 
excommunication hung over tlie bead of the King for 
having made a bargain with the Pope which he could 
not fulfil. ^ 

Manfred had w^on the crown of Sicily in the namepf 
Iiis nephew Conradin ; he was but Regent of the realm. 
Rumours were spreiid of the death of Conradin ; the 
enemies of Manfred asserted that they were invented 
and disseminatf by his astute ambition ; his partisans 
that he had no concern in their propagation.^ But 
Manfred was necessary to the power, to the inde- 
pendence of the Sicilies. The Prelates, Barons, almost 
the whole realm entreated him to assume the Manfred 
crown. His coronation took place to the uni- Aug,' 11,1258. 
versal joy. Hardly was it over when ambassadors arrived 
from the mother of Conradin, and from her son, im- 
ploring Manfred not to usurp the rights which he had 
defended with so much valour. Manfred received the 
ambassadors in a great assemblage of his Barons. ‘‘ He 
had ascended the throne, which he had himscli' won by 
his arms, at the call of his people ; their affections could 
alone maintain that throne. It was neitlier for the 
interest of the realm nor of Conradin himself that 
Naples should be ruled by a w^oman and an infant : he 
had no relative but Conradin, for whom he should 
preserve the crown, and faithfully bequeath it ou his 
death. If Conradin desired to uphold the privileges of 
an heir-apparent, he should reside at the court of Manfred, 
and win the love of the people whom he was to govern. 


** Jarasilla. Kecoi\iano, c. 147. Le credo io lavok, Murat. Ann., sub anU 
X258. 
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Manfred would treat him as a son, and instruct him in 
^ithe virtues of his glorious ancestors.” How far Manfred 
was sincere, Manfred himseK perhaps did not know; 
how far, if he had himself issue, his virtue would have 
resisted the fondness of a parent for his own offspring, 
and that which lie might have alleged to himself and to 
^others as an undeniable truth, the interest of the king- 
dom. What confusion, what bloodshed might have been 
spared to Najiles, to Italy, to Christendom, if the crown 
of Naples had descended in the line of Manfred ; if the 
German connexion had been broken for ever, the French 
connexion luiver formed; if Conradin had remained 
Duke of Swabia, and Charles of Anjou had not de- 
scended the Alps ! A wiser Pope, and one less wedded 
to the hereditary policy and to the antipathies of his 
spiritual forefathers, might have discerned this, and 
seen how well it would have coincided with the interests 
of the see. Manfred acknowledged and fairly treated 
might have softened into a loyal Guelf; he was now 
compelled to be the head, a most formidable liead, of the 
Ghibel lines. Alexander lived to se^e Manfred in close 
alliance with Sienna, the stronghold of the exiled Ghi- 

^ belliues of Florence ; “ to see the fatal battle 
'of Arba, or Monte Aperto, in w^hich the Flo- 
rentine Guelfs Avere utterly ergs^ed and forced to 
abandon tlieir city. Florence Tg||ji|]^nly saved from 
being razed to the earth at the ftlij^ation o£ the rival 
cities, Pisa and Sienna, by the patriotic appeal of the 
great 6]^ll*lliiie, Farinata di Uberti, a name which 
lives in ^Dante’s poetry.*" In all the south of Italy 
Manfred was supremo: Genoa and Venice were his 
allies. 

See throughout Muiatoii, who quotes ‘mpaitjally Guelfs find Ghibellioes. 

• Inferno, vi. 79, x. 32. 
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No? was it the Guelfie or Papa), influence, nor wen hit 
own* unspeakable cruelties ; it was his treachery jjicceiin 4a 
to his friends alone that in the north of Italy 
caused the fall of the triumphant champion of the 
GhibeJlines, Eccelin da Romano, and with him of his 
brother Alboric. I’he character of Eccelin was the 
object of the profoundest terror and abhorrence. No 
human suffering, it might seem, could glut his revenge ; 
the enemy Avho fell into his hands might rejoice in 
immediate decapitation or lianging. The starvation of 
whole cities ; the imprisonment of men, women, and 
children in loathsome dungeons touched not his heaii:, 
wliicli seemed to have made cruelty a kind of voluptuous* 
(‘X(*itcment.® Rut what was the social state of this part 
of Christendom ? Jfow had that state been aggravated 
by the unmitigated dissensions and wars, the feuds of 
city with city, the intestine feuds within every city! 
Had tlie voice of the Father of Christendom, of the 
Vicegerent of the Prince of Peace ever been earnestly 
raised in ])rotest or rebuke ? Was not the Papal Legate 
tlie lu'ad of the Cuclfic faction, and were the Guelfs on 
the whole more humane than the Ghibellines? Alex- 
ander might have publislied a crusade against tliis foe of 
the liuman race, and Justly might he have offered more 
splendid promises of pardon and eternal life to him who 
should rid the world of this monster, than to him who 
sliould slay hosts of IMoslemin.^ But a fitter, as sevt. 27, 
an abler leader, miglit have been found for 
this enterprise than the Archbishop of Ravenna; and 


® It may be doubted whether Eecelin lettei>5, or Ejiven his daughter in mar- 
himself was not gradually tr.unpU to ri age to a wild beast, such a wild beast 
this habit of baibanty Fredciick II., as Ectelin appears in his later days, 
though severe and merciless to his foes, ^ Compare Alexandn Epist. ad Epii- 
would hardly have addieifeed sportive 
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wlien tljke army of the Archbishop got possession oi 
i Padna, the ruthless sacking of the town by his mercenary 
soldiers made the citizens look back with regret to the 
iron rule of Eccelin. Nor would Papal anathema or 
Papal crusade have shaken the power of Eccelin."^ AVith 
the Marquis Pallavicini and Buoso da Doara, the head 
of the Cremoncse Gliibellkies, he had become master of 
Brescia ; but Eccelin never conquered save for himself. 
The flagrant treachery by which ho had determined to 
rid himself of his colleagues was discovered ; the in- 
dignant Ghibcllines made a league against the common 
enemy of mankind. Eccelin was defeated, sorely 
wounded, captured. His end was worthy of his life. 
On the first night of liis imprisonment the bells of 
a neighbouring chapel rang loudly, pt*rhaps rejoi(*ing at 
his bondage. He woke up in wrath : Go, hew down 
that priest that makes such a din with his bells.” “ You 
forget,” said his guard, that you are in prison.” He 
inquired where he was taken. “ At Bassano.” Like 
most strong minds of tlie day, Eccelin, who had faith in 
notliing else, had faith in divination. His astrologer had 
foretold that he should die in Bassano. The priests and 
friars thronged around him, urging, threatening, im- 
ploring, that he would ^^nfess and repent of liis sins. 
‘‘ I repent of nothing, llw that I have not wreaked full 
vengeance on my foes ; that I have badly conducted 
my army, and allowed myself to be duped and betrayed.” 
Aibericda He would take neither food nor medicine; 
Romano. death was slow : he tore the dressings 

from his wojgtds, and was found a corpse.'' Alberic, 


« Rolandini, Monach. Patavin. apttd Muratori, Aniicali, eub annis 1259, 
Muraton, 1260. The B. Mii»eutn Chronicle 

» Thioughoutsee Rolandin, 3iii. c. 13; surn'> up, “nullus :u ferocitate ei 
Chron. Veron., S. R. T., y. yin. ; and unquam t\iit similis.’ — p, 245, , 
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his brother, once his deadly enemy, was. now, his ally. 
Eccelin wanted but one vice, passion for women, whiA 
mi^ht possibly have ffiven some softness to his 

C3 JL */ o ^ 1260, 

heart. No woman was safe from the less san- 
guinary Alberic. Alberic was besieged during the nexi 
year in the castle of San Zeno. All hope of succour was 
gone ; with some remains of generosity he allowed his fol- 
lowers to buy their own free departure by the surrender 
of himself and his wife, six sons and two daughters. 
He was at first treated with every kind of mockery ; 
then his six sons slain in his sight, torn in pieces, their 
limbs thrust in his face. His wife, his beautiful and 
innocent daughters had their lower garments cut off; in 
this state of nakedness, in the sight of the whole army, 
were bound to a stake and burned alive. Alberic’s own 
flesh was torn from his body by pincers ; lie was then 
tied to the tail of a horse, and dragged to death. 

What wonder that amid such deeds, whatever religion 
remained, as it ever must remain in the depths of the 
human heart, either took refuge beyond the pale of the 
Church, among the Cathari, who never were more 
numerous in the cities, especially of northern Italy, 
than in these days : or within the Church showed itself 
ill wild epidemic madness? Against the Cathari the 
Friars preacdied in vain ; the Inquisition in vain held its . 
courts ; and executions for heresy added more horrors 
to these dire times. 

It was at this period too that one of those extrava- 
gant outbursts of fanaticism, wliicli constantly The Fiar 
occurred during the middle ages, relieved 
men’s minds in some degree from the ordinary horrors 
and miseries. Who is surprised that mankind felt itself 
seized by a violent access of repentance, or that repent* 
ance disdained the usual form of discipline ? 
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The Flagejlants seemed to rise almost simaltaneonsly 
in different parts of Italy. They began in Perugia. 
The penitential frenzy seized Eome : it spread through 
every city, Guelf and Ghibelline, crossed the Alps, and 
invaded Germany and France. Flagellation had long 
been a holy and meritorious disci}>liiie ; it was now part 
of the monastic system ; it had obtained a kind of dignity 
and importance, as the last sign of subjection to the 
sacerdotal power, tlie last mark of penitence for sins 
against the Church.'’ Sovereign ])riu(‘es, as Kaymoiid 
of Toulouse ; Kings, as Henry of England, had yielded 
their backs to the scourge. Hovv entirely self-ilagella- 
tion had become part of sanctity, app<iars from its being 
the religious luxury of Louis IX. J^etcr Damiani had 
taught it by precept and example.^ Dominic, called 
the Cuirassier, had invented or popularised by his fame 
the usage of singing psalms to the accomjianimeiit of 
self-scourging. It had come to have its stahnl value 
among works of pcnance.“ 

The present outburst was not the idfe(*t of pojiular 
preacliing, of the elocpicnce of one or more vehement 
and ardent men, working on the })assiuns and the lears 
of a vast auditory. It seemed as if mankind, at least 
Italian mankind, was struck with a sudden 

pmmysm of remorse for the moiisfi^ns guilt of the age, 
which fpund vent in this wild but hallowed form of self- 
torture. All ranks, both sexes, all ages, wc‘re jiossessed 
with the madness — nobles, wealthy merchants, modest 

• The “ Histojia Flagellantiiim is v. 8. 

a brief but complete histoiy of religious | “ *• Con.se([uitur ergo ut qni viginti 

flagellations, iirst of legal floggings iisaltcna cum di>i’iplina decaiitet, 
administered by authority, then of the centum anuoiura peniteiitiam se peie- 
origm and piactu e of selMlagellation. gisse coiihdfit.”-^V,t, Dominic Loric. 

* Kpibtol. ad Oleiicos Fioientin., )». 85. 
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and delicate women, even oliildreti of five years old. 
They stripped themselves naked to the waist, covered 
their faces that they might not be known, ^nd went two 
and two in solemn slow procession, with a cross and a 
banner before them, scourging themselves till the blood 
tracked their steps, and shrieking out tlioir doleful 
psalms. They tniveiled from city to city. Whenever 
they entered a city, the contagion seized ail predisposed 
minds. This was done by night as by day. Not only 
were the busy mart and the crowded street disturbed by 
these processioixo ; in the dead midnight they were seen 
with their tapers or torches gleaming beibre them in 
their awful and shadowy grandeur, \^ith the lashing 
sound of the scourge and the screaming chant. Thirty- 
three days and a half, the number of the years of the 
Lord’s sad sojourn in this world of man, was tlie usual 
period for the penance of each. In the burning heat of 
summer, when the wintry roads were deep in snow, they 
still went on. Thousands, thousands, tens of thousands 
joined the ranks ; till at length the madness wore itself 
out. Some princes and magistrates, iinding that it was 
not sanctioned by the Roman See or by the authority 
of any great Saint, began to interpose : that which had 
been the ohjtjct of general respect, l)ecaiue almost as 
rapidly the object of general contemj)t.*' 


» “ Unde topesccre in hrevi cepit res 
imraoderat-e concepta.” — Herm, Alt 
There aie two full dcsci iptions of this 
singulai movement: one by an Italian, 
the Monachus l^atav^iueiihib ju Muraton, 
viii. 712; the other by a Geiman, 
llermnnnus Altahensis (Abbot of Nieder 
Altalsch), m Bohmei, Fontes, ii. p. 
516. See too B. Museum Chronicle: 
fae adds, ** Verumtamen propter hoc 


multe paces inter diK'oi daiites facte 
fuerunt, et inulta bona aota sunt,'* 
His account us (‘m ion's. — ]>. 250. See 
m the Tianslation of f)]*. Hecker’s 
curious book on the Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages much strange matter on 
the Gei’man Flagellants, and the wild 
Geissler-Lietl, the Hymn of theFlagel 
lantfl, with an lilnglish veision, p, 64. 
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The^ Flagellant phrensy was a purely religious move* 
ThePostou- merit J It had been preceded by about ten 
1251 . years by that of the Pastoureaux (the Shep- 
herds) in Flanders and in France. This rising had 
something of the fierce resentment of an oppressed and 
down-trodden peasantry. But it was a democratic 
insurrection, not against the throne, but against the 
tyrannous nobles and tyrannous churchmen : it was 
among those lowest of the low whom the Friar Preachers 
and the followers of St. Francis had not reached, or had 
left for higher game. The new Mendicant Orders 
were denounced as rudely as the luxurious Cluniacs or 
haughty Cistercians. The Shepherds' first declaration 
of war was that ^^the good King Louis was left in 
bondage to the Mussulraen, through the criminal and 
traitorous remissness of the indolent and avaricious 
clergy.” They, the peasants of France, had received 
the direct mission, a mission from the blessed Virgin 
herself, to rescue him from the hands of the Unbelievers. 
So sudden, so terrible was the insurrection, that it was 
as if the fire had burst out at one instant in remote 
The Master parts of the land. It began in Flanders ; at 
of Huogaiy. mysterious personage, who bore 

•the name of tlie Master of Hungary. He was an aged 
with a long beard, pale emaciated face ; he spoke 
Latin, Frencli, and German with the same fluent per- 
suasiveness ; he preached without authority of Pope or 
Prelate ; as he preached, he clasped a roll in his hands, 
which contained his instructions from^|| blessed Virgin. 
The Virgin had appeared to him/^Bfeled by hosts of 
angels, and had given him his ce^roal commission to 


7 Affo, StoaHa di Paima, iii. p. 256, connects the Flagellante with tlw 
Iflieverfi m tlie Ai^hot Joa< him. (See forward.) t 
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fiummoH the poor Shepherds to the deliTerance of the 
good King. Terror spread the strangest rumours of this 
awful personage. He was an apostate Cistercian monk ; 
in his youth he had denied Jesus Christ ; he had sucked 
in the pernicious practices of magic from tho empoisoned 
wells of Toledo (among tho Jews and Arabians of that 
city). He it was that in his youth had led the crusade 
of children, who had plunged, following liis steps, by 
thousands into the sea ; he had made a solemn covenant 
with the Soldan of Babylon to load a countless multi- 
tude of Christia'’'s to certain bondage in the Holy Land, 
that they and their King being in liis power, he might 
subdue Cln’istendoin. Since the days ot Mohammed, in 
the judgement of wise men, no suoli dangerous scourge 
of mankind had arisen in the Churcli of Christ. His 
title, the Master of Hungary, miglit load to the sus- 
picion that he was a Bulgarian Maniohoo, revenging 
on the haughty hierarchy tlie wrongs of his murdered 
brethren.*^ 

The eloquence and mysterious bearing of the Master 
of Hungary stirred the lowest depths of society. The 
She2:)hcrds, the peasants left their flocks, their stalls, 
their fields, their ])loughs ; in vain friends, parents, 
uives remonstrated ; they took no thought of sus- 
tenance, So, drawing men after Ijiiii, “ as the load- 
stone draws the iron,” he marched through Planders 
and Picardy. He entered Amiens at the head of thirty 
thousand men, was received as the l)eliv(Ter witli festive 
rejoicings. He passed on to the Isle of France, gather- 
ing, as some fell ofiE* from weakness or weariness, the 
whole labouring i:)opulation in his wake. The villages 
and fields were desolate behind them. They passed 


von. VI. 


* Paris, sub ann. 
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tliro^i^li the cities (not one dared to close the gates 
•against them), they moved in battle array, brandishing 
clubs, pikes, axes, all the wild weapons they could seize. 
The Provosts, the Mayors bowed in defenceless panic 
before them. They had at firit^only the standard of 
their Master, a Lamb bearing the banner of the Cross, 
the Lamb the sign of humility, the Cross that of victory. 

Soon four hundred banners waved above them ; on 
some were emblazoned the Virgin and llie angels ap- 
pearing to the Master. Before they reached Paris they 
were one hundred thousand and more. They had been 
joined by all the outlaws, the robbers, the excommuni- 
cate, followers more dangerous, as wielding and accus- 
tomed to wield arms, the two-edged axe, the sword, the 
dagger, and the pike. Tliey liad become an army. 
They seemed worshippers, it was said, of Mary rather 
than of Christ. . Blanche, the Qui'cn-Ptegent, either in 
panic or in some wild lioj^e that these fierce hordes 
might themselves aid in achieving, or comjxd others to 
achieve th(3 delivei-ance of her son, ])rofesst^d to believe 
their loyal protestations ; they w^ore admitted into Paris. 

But already they had begun to show their implacable 
Hostility to hostility to the Church. They nsurj||d the 
ibecieigy of clergy, performed marria]^, dis- 

tributed crosses, offered absolution to those who joined 
their Crusade. They taunted the Friar Preachers and 
Minorites as vagabonds and hypocrites ; the White 
Monks (the Cistercians) with their covetousness, their 
vast possessions i^^ands and flocks ; the Black Monks 
(the Benedictines) with gluttony and pride ; the Canons, 
as. worldly, self-indulgent men ; Bisllops, as hunters and 
hawkers, as given to all voluptuouSpess. No one dared 
to repeat the impious reproaclijp wiiich they heaped on* 
the Church of Biome. ^ 
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All this the people heard with the utmost delight. 
It was rumoured that the Master miraculously fed the 
multitudes ; bread, meat, and wine, multiplied under his 
hands. They had entered Paris : the Master 
was admitted into the presence of the Queen, 
and was received with honour and with gifts. The 
Mast(T, emboldened, mounted the pulpit in the church 
of St. Eustjiche, with an ejnscopal mitre on his head, 
preached and blessed the holy water. Meantime, his 
followers swarmed in the nciglibouring streets, merci- 
lessly slew the p^itsts who endeavoured to oppose their 
fierce fanaticism : tliu approaches to the University were 
closed, lest there should be a general massacre of the 
scholars. 

The enormous host divided at Paris into three. One 
horde went towards Orleans and Bourges, one wv^onof 
towards Bordeaux, one to the sea-coast at Atoneans. 
Marseilles. But though Paris, the seat of all wisdom 
and of the government, had received them, the southern 
cities had more courage; or the strange illusion had 
begun to dissipate of itself. The Shepherds entered 
Orleans, notwithstanding the resistance of the Bishop 
and the clergy ; the citizens hailed their approacli ; the 
people crowded in countless numbers and rapt admira- 
tion around the Preacher. The Bishop issued his 
inhibition to all clerks, ordering them to keep aloof 
from the profane assembly : the wiser and older obeyed ; 
some of the younger scholars were led by curiosity to 
hear one who preached unlicensed by Prelate, and who 
by his preaching had awed J^aris and her famous Uni- 
versity. The Master was in the pulpit ; he was pouring 
forth his monstrt»us tenets: a scholar rushed forward* 

Wicked heretic ! foe to truth ; thou liest in thy throat ; 
thou deceivest the innocent wdth tliy false and trea- 

z 2 
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cheroys speech.” He had hardly uttered these words, 
when his skull was cloven by one of the Master’s fol- 
lowers. The scholars were pursued ; the gates of the 
University broken in ; a frightful butchery followed ; 
their books were thrown into the Loire. By another 
account, the scholars made a gallant resistance. The 
Bishop, who had been forced to fly, left the city under 
an interdict, as having entertained these precursors of 
Antichrist, The complaints of the Bishop reached the 
ears of Queen Blanche. Her calm wisdom had returned. 
“ I thought,” she said, “ that these people might recover 
the Holy Land in simplicity and sanctity ; since they 
are impostors, be they excommunicated, scattered, de- 
stroyed.” 

They entered Bourges : notwithstanding the denuncia- 
tions of the Archbishop, the city had opened her gatea 

In Bou *8 Master of Hungary 

was to penetrate into the tTews’ quarter, to 
plunder their houses, and burn their books. But in 
Bourges he was so rash, or so mtoxic‘ated with success, 
as not to content himself with the wonders of his elo- 
quence : after the sermon he promised, or was said to 
have promised, to work the most amazing miracles. 
The people, eager for the miracles, were perhaps less 
wrought upon by the sermon : they waited in breathless 
expectation, but they waited in vain. At that moment 
of doubt and disappointment, a man (he is called an 
eiecutionor) rushed forth, and clove the head of the 
Master with a two-edged axe ; his brains were scattered 
on ^e pavement ; his soul, as all then believed, went 
direct to, hell. The Eoyal Bailifi* of Bourges waa at 
hand with his men-at-arms ; he fell on the panic-stricken . 
followers, cast the body into the common sewer to be 
torn by hounds. The excommunication was read ; the 
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whole host were pursued and massacred like mat 
dogs. 

The second squadron met no better fate ; Simon de 
Montfort closed tlic gates of Bordeaux against 
them, and threatened to sallv out with his 
knights and behead ibem all. Their leader, the favourite 
companion of the Master of Hungary, was seized, bound 
hand and foot, and thn.wn into the Garonne; the scat- 
tered followers were aeized, hanged ; a few found their 
way home as wretched beggars. Some of these, 
and part of the third division, reached Mar- 
seilles ; but the hallucination was over ; they were 
easily dispersed, most perished miserably. So suddenly 
began, so almost as suddenly ended this religious 
Jacquerie.*^ 

The pontificates of Innocent IV. and of Alexander 
IV., besides these great insurrections of one civuwarin 

. . , , . the Church, 

order oi society — the very lowest against all Progress of 

1 1 / 1 1 n 1 ^ a .the Mcndi- 

above them — beheld the growth oi a less caut orders, 
tumultuous but more lasting and obstinate civil war 
within the Church itself. The Mendicant Friars, from 
the humble and zealous assistants, the active itinerant 
subsidiary fon‘e of the hierarchy, rapidly aspired to be 
their rivals, their superiors — at least equal sharers, not 
only in their influence and their power, but also in their 
wealth and pomp ; as far, at least, as in their buildings, 
their churches, their cloisters. They were no longer 
only among the poorest, the most ignorant of mankind : 
they were in -the lordly halls of the nobles, in the 
palaces of kings. St. Louis, as we have heard, held 
them in such devout reverence, that if he could have 

■ I have chiefl5 followed Matt. There is a curious letter about them t# 
Paris and William of Naiigis, with Adam de Marisco in the Bui’toR Annais, 
some few facts from other chronicles, p. 290. 
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dividecj his body, he would haye given one-half to either 
saint, Dominic or Francis. 

Not only the Popes, the more religious of the hier- 
archy and of the old monastic orders, had hailed, wel- 
comed, held in honour these new labourers, who took 
the hard and menial work in the lowly and neglected 
and despised part of the vineyard. The Popes had the 
wisdom to discern at once the power of this vast, silent, 
untraceable agenc^y on the spiritual improvement of 
Christendom ; its power, not only against vice, igno- 
rance, irreligion, but against those who dared, in their 
independence of thought, to rebel at the doctrines — in 
the pride of temporal authority to contest the all- 
embracing supremacy of the See of Koine. We liave 
seen them during the whole war with Frederick II. the 
demagogues of refractory subjects, the publishers and 
propagators of the fulminations of the Pojx^s in all 
lands, the levellers of mankind before the Papal auto- 
cracy, the martyrs of the high Papal faith. Those of 
less worldly views saw them only as employed in their 

Conrad of holicr work. Conrad of Zahringen, the General 

zahnngen. Cistcrcian Order, when they established 

their first house at Paris, vowed brotherhood with the 
Friar Preachers. When Legate at Cologne, a priest 
complained that the Preachers interfered in his parish. 
"‘How many parishioners you?’' “Nine thou- 

sand.”' The Legate signed Myself with the sign of the 
Cross: “Miserable man! presumest thou to complain, 
charged with so many souls, that these holy men would 
relieve you&om part of your burthen Yet Conrad 
issued his i^ndate, that though the Friars might preach ^ 

^ Ann. Cistercien. quoted in Hist. Litter, de la France, article “ Conrad 
of Zahringen."' > 
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and administer the sacrament of penance, they should 
refuse it to all who withdrew themselves from the cafe 
of their legitimate pastor. Kobert Grostete of Lincoln, 
as has been said, maintained them against his own 
negligent or luxurious clergy. 

But their zeal or tlieir ambition was not yet satisfied. 
They aspired to the chief seats of learning; Theum- 
they would rule the Universities, now rising 
to tljeir lieight of fame and authority. Of all the 
universities beyond thf* Alps, Paris was tlitn tlie most 
renowned. If I'olngna might boast her civil 
lawyers, Salerno her physicians, Paris might 
vie wdtli these great scdiools in tlaar })C(ailiar studies^ 
and in herself concentered the fame of all, (vspecially of 
the highest — theology. The University raritj;;had 
its inviolable privileges, its own endowments, gotl|rn- 
ment, laws, magistrates, jurisdiction ; it was a |pate 
within a state, a city within a city, a churdi witMn a 
church. It refused to admit within its walls tlH ser- 
geants of the Mayor of Paris, the apparitors of the 
Bisln^jD of Paris ; it opened its gates sullenly and re- 
luctantly to the King’s oflicers. The Mondi(*ants (the 
Dominicans and Franciscans) would teach the teachers 
of the world ; tliey would occupy not only the })ulpits in 
the churches, and spread their doctrines in streets and 
market-places, they would lay down the laws of jdiilo- 
sophy, theology, perhaps of canonical jurisprudence, 
from the chairs of professors ; and they w’^oiild vindicate 
their hardy aspirations by equalling, surpassing the 
most famous of the University. Already the Dominicans 
might put forw^ard their Albert the Great, the nearest 
approach to a philosopher ; the Franciscans, the English- 
man Alexander Hales, the subtlest of the now race ol 
schoolmen. Aquinas and Bonaventura were to come. 
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toie jealous University, instead of receiving these 
^eat inen as allies witli open arms, rejected tliem as 
usurpers.® 

But the University was in implacable war with the 
authorities of Paris ; there was a perpetual feud, as in 
other universities, between the town and the gown. 
However wild and unruly the youth, the University* 
would maintain her prerogative of sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction over them. The sober citizens would not 
endure the riot, and worse than riot, of these profligate 
boys.*^ Their insolent corporate spirit did not respect 
the Cardinal Legate.® On one occasion (in 1228), in a 
ce fray of many days, two scholars were killed by the 
ly guard. The University haughtily demanded satis- 
faction ; on the refusal closed her gates, suspended her 
lectures, at first maintained sullen silence, and then, at 
least a large portion of the scholars shook the dust 
from their feet, deserted the dark and ungrateful city, 
and migrated to llheims, Orleans, Angers, even to 
Toulouse.*' The J3omini(*ans seized their opportunity ; 
they obtained full license for a chair of theology from the 
Bishop of Paris and the Chancellor. On the Jgturn of 


* Tillemont indeed snys, ♦^L’LTni- 
versite les recent m^me avec joie dans 
ses efcoles, paroeque Icur \ ic paroissoit 
alors etiihante et utile au public, et 
qu'jls sembioient s’appliquer aux 
sciences avec autant d’huniihte que 
d’ardeur et de succ^s. Mais ello 
eprouva bientot qu’il est dangereux de 
donner entree a des pcrsoiines tiop 
pujbsantes, et de se her avec Qeu\ qui 
ont des desseins et des inte'iets dif- 
ferens." See the laborious essay on 
Guillaume de St. Amour, Vie de 
Itom p, X33 et seqq. 


The scholars wei'e forbidden to 
bear arms m 1218. The Olficial of 
Pans compUms “ qu'ils enfon^oient et 
brisoicnt les portes des maisons ; qu’ils 
enlevoient les filles et les femmes.” — 
Crerier, i, }>. 334. 

« Crerier, p. 33l^^he dispute was 
about the Universft^l^l. 

* Crevier, 341. The reader who 
requires more full, learned, and prolix 
informatiosjl will consult Du Boulay, 
Hist. Unilfe. Pans. Ci'evier^s is a 
clear, rapid, and skilful epitome of Du 
Boujay, * 
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the University to Paris, they found these powerful rivals 
in possession of a large share in the theologic mstruc- 
tion. Their re-cstablishment, resisted by the Crown 
and by the Bishop of Paris (the Crown indignant that 
the University liad presumed to confer degrees at 
Orleans and at Angers, the Bishop jealous of their 
exemption from his jurisdiction), was only effected by 
the authority of Pope Gregory IX. The l^ontiff was 
anxious that Paris, tlie foundation of all sound learning, 
should regain her distinction. His mild and conciliatory 
counsels preva’ * jd : the University resumed her station, 
and even obtained the valuable privilege that the 
Rector and Scholars wore not liable to any excommuni- 
cation not directly sanctioned by the Holy See. 

Above twenty years of treacherous peace followed. 
The Mendicants weio gaining in power, fame, 1231.1252. 
influence, unpopularity. They encroached 
more and more on the offices, on the privileges 
of the clergy ; stoofl more aloof from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion ; had become, instead of the clergy and the older 
monasteries, the universal legatees ; obscured the Uni- 
versity by the renown of their great teacliers. The 
University raised a loud outcry that there were twelve 
chairs of theology at Paris: of these, five out of tlie six 
colleges of tlu^ Regulars — the Cistercians, l^remonstra- 
tensians, Yal de Grace, Trinitarians, Franciscans — held 
each one, the Dominicans two; the Canons of Paris 
occupied three ; there remained but two for the whole 
Secular Clergy.^ They issued tlieir edict suppressing 
one of the Dominicans: the Dominicans laughed them 
to scorn. Tlie quarrel was aggravated by the refusal of 
tlie Dominican and Franciscan Professors to join the 


^ Cievier, p, o96. 
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rest of the University in demanding justice for the death 
pt a ecliolar slain in a fray.^ The University passed a 
, sentence of expulsion against the Dominican Professors. 
The Dominicans appealed to the Pope. They obtained, 
it was averred by false representations, a favourable 
award. Europe rang with the clamorous remonstrances 
of the University of Paris. They issued an address to 
the whole Episcopate of Christendom. ‘‘Would the 
Bishops, very many of whom had studied at Paris, allow 
that famous University, the foundation of the faith, tc 
be shaken?”* They pressed their appeal before Pope 
Innocent IV. Innocent, a great student of the canon 
law, had always looked on the University of Paris with 
favour. The Mendicants had done their work; Fre- 
derick II. was dead ; Innocent mastcir of Italy. The 
Pope, who had alienated the University by his exac- 
tions and arrogance, endeavoured to propitiate them 
by the sacrifice of his faithful allies the Friars. He 
Bull of Pope promulgated his cehhratod bull, subjugating 
innocent. Meiidicaut Orders to episcopal authority. 

Nov. 1264 . month Pope Innocent was dead. 

The Dominicans revenged themselves on the ungrateful 
Pontiff by assuming the merit of his death, granted to 
their prayers. “ From the Litanies of the Dominicans, 
good Lord deliver us,” became a proverbial saying, 
Alexander IV. was not the protector only, he was the 
Alcjrander humblc slave of the Mendicants.^ His first 
act w™ to annul the bull of his predecessor 


^ The University obtained justice ; 
two men were hanged tor the offence 
— Crevier, p. 400. 

* “ Si on attaque le fondement (de 
J’Eglise) qui est I’Ecole de Paris, tout 
l*edificeest mis en peril.” — See Crevier, j 
p. 407. 


“ Et se ne fust la bonne garde 
l)e rUniverslte, qui garde 
Le chiff (ie la Chrdtiente *' 

Mfnrum de la Rose, 1. 12115. 

Antonini. Senens. in Chronic. 
Compai’e Hist. Lit. de la France, xix. 
p. 197, ai'ticle William de St. Amour 
* The words of Crevier, p. 411. 
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without reptervation.® The Mendicants were at onoo 
reinstated in all their power. In vain the elo- wnuamof 
quent William (called St. Amour, from the 
place of his birtli in Franelie Comte) maintained the 
privileges of the University: he returned discomfited, 
not defeated, to Pai’is. He was hailed as the acknow* 
ledged champion oi' the University, and devot( cl himself 
with dauntless eoarage and persevcu'an^e to the cause.® 
Ho not only asserted the privileges of the T Diversity ; 
Paris rung witli his d'muiiciations of the Mendicants, 
of Mendicancy He preached with a popularity 

rivalling or surpassing the best prc^achers of tlio Orders. 
He accused the Friars as going about into houses, lead- 
ing astray silly women, laden with sins, usurping every- 
where tlie rule over their consciences and men’s pro- 
perty, aspiring to tyrannise over public o])inion. And 
who were P'oy? No successors of the Apostles; they 
presumed Ic .x*t in the Church with no spiritual lineage, 
with no tradition of authority ; from them arose the 
^ Perils of tlie days to come/ ” ® 

The D()niini<_*ans had boasted, acc‘ording to the popular 
poet,** that tlu^y ruled supreme in I^iris and in Rome : 
they had lost Paris, but in Rome tliey ruled without 
rival. Tlie fiist, the most lamous, it is said, of forty 
bulls issued by Alexander IV., ajipeared during the 


® lit; was elected Dec. 1 2 ; revt^ked ^ 
the hall Pec. 22. 

® To William of St. Amour was 
attiibufced the bull of Innocent IV. 

“ S’il n’avait en sa verite 
L’accord tie I'Umversite 
Et du pcuplt' cnnimuiiement 
Qui oyoient son prScbcuiont " 

limnan d la Rost, 1. 12113. 

^ C^era Gulielm. St. Amour, Jbfcf. 

p. 23. 


Li Jacobin (Doniinlcalns) sent si preu- 
douino 

Qu’zl ont Pans; et SI ont Rouiue, 

Et SI ftontroi ct Apost<dii 
Et tie Tncolr ont il jiraiit soume. 

Et nul sc ninci t, sc il lie’s nomine 
Pour oxecutnirs, s’fimo alble, 

Et sont aposu o pat jtarole. 

• m * * 

Lor hainc n'est pas frivole, 

Jo, qui redout ma tfi'jtc foie 
Ne vous di plu‘< mats quMsont hoiue. 
Rutebei^f. edii Jubiiml, V. 161. 
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next year/ It commenced with specious adulation oi 
the IJiiversityj ended with awarding complete victory 
, to the Dominicans. While it seemed to give full power 
to the University, it absolutely annulled their statute of 
exclusion against tlie Dominicans. The Bishops of 
Orleans and Auxerre were charged with the execution 
of this bull ; tliey were armed with ample powers of 
, spiritual censure, of excommunicating, or suspending 
from their office all masters or scholars guilty of con- 
tumacy. The University defied or attempted to elude 
tliese censures. They obstinately refused to admit the 
Dominicans to their republics ; they determined rather 
to dissolve the University ; many masters and students 
withdrew, some returned and took up again their 
attitude of defiance. William de St. Amour was the 
special object of tlie hatred of the Mendicants. He 
was arraign(Hl before the Bisho]) of Paris, at the suit of 
Gregory, a cliaplain of J^aris, as havhig disseminated a 
libel defamatory of the I^ope. St. Amour appeared; 
but the courage of the ae<mser had failt^d, he was not to 
be found. St. Amour offered canonical purgation ; to 
swear on the reliques of the Holy Martyrs that he was 
guiltless of the alleged crime. Four thousand scholars 
stood forward as his compurgators. The Bishop was 
forced to dismiss the charge.^ In vain the four great 
Archbishops of France interfered to allay the strife ; 
the pulpits rung with mutual criminations. 

William of St. Amour and his zealous partisans 
arraigned the Mendicants, not merely as usurpers of the 
rights, offices, emoluments of the clergy, of hcredipety 

' This bull was called Quasi lij^- dents of the University to the Pope. It 
Bum vitas.*’ The successive bulls may was possibly before the arrival of th€ 
oe read in the BuUarium. bull. 

• Crevicr, fiom a letter of the stu- 
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aiid rapacity utterly at variance with their osteutatiioiifl 
poverty, but both orders, indiscriminately, Dominicans 
as well as Franciscans, as believers in, as preachers and 
propagators of the Everlasting Gospel. This book, 
which became tlie manual, I had almost said the Bible 
of the spiritual Franciscans, must await its full examina- 
tion till those men — the Fraticelli — come before us in 
their formidable numbers and no less formidable activity. 
Suffice it here, that the Everlasting Gospel, the Eteniai 
prophetic book a.scribc3d to the Abbot el oachim, 
or rather the iiiiroduction to the Everlasting Gospel, 
proclaimed the approach, the commencement of the 
Last Age of the World, that of the Holy Ghost. The 
Age of tlie Father — that of the Law — had long since 
gone by ; that of the Son was ebbing on its last sands ; 
and with the Age of the Son, the Church, the hierarchy, 
its power, wealth, splendour, were to pass away. The 
Age of the Holy Ghost was at hand, it w as in its dawn. 
The Holy Ghost would renew the world in the poverty, 
humility, Christian perfection of St. Francis. The^ 
Everlasting Gospel superseded and rendered useless the 
other four. It suited the enemies of the Mendicants 
to involve both Orders in tliis odious charge : the In- 
troduction to the Everlasting Gospel was by some' 
attributed to tlie Dominicans, its rhara(!ter, its spirit, 
its tone, were unquestionably Franciscan.^ 


Matt. Paris (sub anu. 125(}), 
' Richer, ('ronio. Senens., and the authors 
of the Roman dc la Rose, attribute the 
Evei lasting Oospel to the Dominicans. 
Such was the tone in Pans. According, 
however, to the Roman de la Rose, it 
had another author 

“ Uiig livre de par le le grant Dlable, 
l)it VEvangUe pardurable 


Que le Saint Eaperlt mmlstro, 

Blen eat digne d'etie brule, 

« « * 

Tant sunnontc cphte Evanglle, 

Coulx quo les quatre Kvangelistres 
Jesu-CUnst brent a leurs tittres ** 

— L. 12444, &c. 

It appearo'l, according to the poet 
W^illiam de Lorns, in 1250 : it was in 
the hands of every man and womajj in 
the “ *»arvis Nbtre Dame.” 
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I ^ Thesg two riv'al Orders had followed in their develog- 
t^ent the opposite character of their founders. To the 
Btem, sober, practical views of Dominic had succeeded 
stem, sober, practical Generals. The mild, mystic, 
passionate Francis was followed by men all earnest 
and vehement, but dragged different ways by conflicting 
passions : the passion lor poverty, as the consiinimation 
and perfection of all religion; the passion for other 
ends to which poverty was but the means, and therefore 
must be followed out with less rigour. The first General, 
Elias, even in the lifetime of the Saint, tampered with 
the vow of holy poverty; he was deposed, as we ‘have 
heard, became no longer the partisan of the Pope, but 
of Frederick II., was hardly permitted on his deathbed 
to resume the dress of the Order.'* It may be presumed 
that Orescontius, the sixth General, was, from age or 
temper, less rigorous as to this vital law. He, too, was 
deposed from his high place, and John of Parma became 
General of the Order. Jolin of Parma ^ was, it might 
be said (if St. Francis himself was not the parent of 
the Spiritualist Franciscans), that parent ; he was the 
extremest of the extreme. His first act was a visitation 
of all the monasteries of the Order, the enforcement of 
that indispensable virtue wliich would brook no infringe- 
ment whatever. John of Parma was employed by 
Innocent IV. in Greece, in an endeavour to reconcile 
the Oriental schism. In 1251 he was again in Horae. 
In 1256, exactly the very year in which came forth the 
daring book of William de St. Amour, there w^ere 
strange murmnrs, sullen suppressed murmurs against John 

• Chtoniques des Fr^es Mineurs, Litteraire de la France, t, xx, p. 23. 

e. xlii, p. 27. ^ But the whole of this development of 

* The best account which I have spiritual Fi*anciscanism will be more 

read of Jotui of u i& the Hist, fully traced hereafter. 
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of Parma. He was deposed, and only by tbe influence 
of tli6 Cardinal Ottobuoni permitted to dwell m retire- 
ment at Eieti. Tliere seems but slight doubt that he 
was deposed as tlie author of the Introduction to the 
Everlasting GospelJ It needed ail the commanding 
gentleness, tbo unrivalled learning, the depth of piety, 
in St Bonaventura, the new General, to allay the civil 
feud, and delay for some years the fatal schism among 
the followers of St. Francis — the revolt of the 
Spiritualists from the (Jrder. 

The war coatinued to rage in Paris, notwithstanding 
a short truce brought about by the King and the 
Bis]]Oj)S. Bull after bull arrived.^ Pope Alexander 
appealed at length to the King ; he demanded of the 
secular power the (*xile of the obstinate leaders of 
the Anti-Mendicant party, William do St. Amour, Eudes 
of Douai, Nicolas Dean of Bar-sur-Aube, and Christian 
Canon of Beauvais.^ Before the King (St. Louis), 
whose awful reverence and passionate attachment to 
the Mendicant Orders were well knowm, liad deter- 
mined on liis course, William of St. Amour had pub- 
lished his terrible book on the “ Perils of the 
Last Times.” Tliis book, written in the name, Jimea. 
perhaps with the aid and concurrence of the theologians 
of the University, was more dangerous, because it de- 
nounced not openly the practices of the Friars, but it 


7 It was the great object of Wadding impaitial summing up, p. lo7. 
and of Staiagha to lelease the memoiy Tillemont, p. 182. 
of a General of their oixler from the • On these men cornjraie Tillemont, 
authorship of an heietical book. It is p, 144. Thomas Canteprat, among 
attributed to him, or to Geiard da later writers the gi eat enemy of Wilbam 
Borgo san Domnino, under his auspices, dj St. Amour, admits that he seduced 
by Nicolas Ey meric. Dn^t. Inquis. ii. the clergy and people of Home by hit 
v. 24. Bzovius, sub aim. 1250. eloquence. 

Bulasus, p. 299. See also TillcmonVs 
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wm a telOTtless, covert, galling exposure of them and 
’hf thmt proceedings. That they were meant as the 
forerunneifi of Anticlirist, the irrefragable signs of the 
perils of the last times,” none could doubt. The book 
was sent by the indignant King himself to Eom The 
University had endeavoured in vain to anticipate the 
more rapid movements of their adversary. They had 
despatched a mission (the very four men eoiidemned by 
the Pope) to Rome, bearing the Ii>tro(hicti<ni to the 
Everlasting Gospel, and demanding the condemnation 
of that liagrantly heretical book.^' I’hev had obtained 
letters of recommendation from all the cjhapters in the, 
province of Rheims. 

Ere they arrived, the all-powerful Dominkraiis had 
struck their blow. The ‘‘Perils of the Last Times” 
had been submitted to the examination of four Car- 
dinals, one of them a Dominican — Hugo de St Cher, 
who sat as judge in his own cause. It was con- 
demned as unjust, wicked, execrable ; it was burned in 
the presence of the Pope, before the Cathedral at 
Anagni. 

William de St. Amour stood alone in Rome again^ 
wnf mof Rope Alexander, the Cardinals, and the 
St. Amour. Domiiiicans, headed by Hugo de St. Cher.® 
He conducted his defence with consummate courage 
and no less consummate address. It was impossible to 
fix upon him the fatal guilt of heresy. His health 
began to fail; he was prohibited for a time from re- 
turning to France, perhaps waifcnot sorry to obey the 
prohibition. He does not seem even to have been de- 

^ The introduction had been before or ^ It was condemned ** non propter 

was now formallsjpndemned at Home, hieresim quam contiiiebat sed qtiia 
' On Hugo de^., Cher, Ttonont, contratj|g‘8efatos reiigiosos seditionem «t 
p, 15, icitabat,*’ — G. Nangis. 
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prived of his benefices ® His qttiet place of exile was 
his native St Amour, in Franche Comt^, not yet in th^ 
dominions of France. He was followed by the respect 
and fond attachment of the wlioJe Uni’‘’ersity. 

But it is singular that WiU- im of St. Amour was not 
only the chain piori of the learned University, Popular 
he was the hcrr» of Parisian vulgar poetry, 
Notwithstanding tluil the King, and that King St. Louis, 
espoused the cause of tin; Mendicants, the peop].^ w^re 
on the other si h*. The popular Preachers, and the 
popular ministers, who had sprung from the people, 
spoke the language, expressed at the same time and 
excited the sym])athie.s and the religious passions of the 
lowest of the low, had ceased to be popular. They had 
been even ontpr(*aeh<*<l by William of St. Amour. The 
Book of the Pt‘rils oi the Last Times was disseminated 
in the vulgar tongue. The author of the romance of 
the Kose,^ above all, Rutebeuf, in his rude verse ad- 
Hressed to the vulgar of all orders, heaped scorn and 
hatred on the Mendicants.^ 


• TjJIpmxjnt, p. 212. 

f “Si j’en devoye perdre la vie, 

Ou Chtie niys ueitre droicturo, 

Comine Saint I'oJ en cliartro obscure, 
Ou estrebanny (lu f'-iv.iuln r 
A tort, comme Jut iiuillauiuo 

Uo St Amour, que \pocrisle 
P’lst exiller par pi mt euvie " 

lioinan de la Rost , 1 12123 

Liirm'^lks ot scorning “ papeiordone.^’ 
Paris Wiites, “ Snbsaniiavit populus, 


j “Ou a iiul 81 valllant homme 
j Qui pot Tapostoilie de liomme, 

Ne por Jo rol, 

N“ vout dosroer hon error, 

Aiuz en a souffei t le dosror 
, De perdre honoi P « 5 . 

jCompaie also Ka Bataille des Vices 
centre les Veitus” (ii. p. 65), “La 
I Dit'Corde de LUmveisite ot les Jacobin^,” 
“ Les Ordre-s de Pans," &c &c., with 
constant reference to the notes. The 


eleemosynas consneLis subtrahens, vo- cui ions leader will not content himself 


cans eos hypoentas, antichusti succes- with the valuable edition of Rutebeuf 
sores (antj^cessores ?) pseiido-pracdica- by M. Jubinal ; ho will consult alsoi 
tores." ^;be excellent aiticic by M. Paullin 

ff See especially the two poems, de Pans m the Hist, Lit. de la France, xx 
Maistre Guillaume ‘e St. Amour, p. 710 . Rutebeuf reads to me like 
pp. 71 and 78, “ .m est en son pais our Skelton; he has tlie same flowing 
Teclus ’ — on St. Amour, p. SI, rapid doggrel, the same satiric vei'va, 
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The war between the University and the Dominicans 
<' continued, if in less active, in sullen obstinacy. 
Sciiooiinm. ^hcy Were still the rival powers, who would 
not coalesce, each striving to engross public education. 
Yet after all the Mendicants won a noble victory, not 
by the authority of the Pope, nor by the influence of 
the King, but by outshining the fame of the Universi^ 
through their own unrivalled teachers. On the death 
of- Alexander IV., William of St. Amour returned to 
Paris ; he was received with frantic rapture.*' llis later 
more cautious, yet not less hostile, was received 
||Hii respect and approbation by Pope Clement IV.*^ 
*Yot who could deny, who presume to question, the 
transcciidant fame, the complete mastery of the Do- 
minicans in theology, and that philosophy wKich in 
those days aspired not to bo more than the humble 
handmaid of theology ? (Albert th(' Great might, per- 
haps, have vi(nvs of more free and independent science, 
and so far, of course, Ix^came a suspected magician.) 
Who coujid com])ete with their Doctors, Uugo de St. 
Cher, All>ert the Great, Thomas of Aquino ? The 
Franciscans, too, had boasted their Alexander Hales, 

with not much of poetry, but l>oth aic woiks and in Fasciculus of Bjown, 
always alive. Onthe whole ot tins tend, who tran.slalcd It, with some seimons), 
and lit connection with Avenoism icad lait .i1m> a liook, De Anticlni^to, under 
the veiy leinarkable pages of JM. Ernest the j»seu<loiiyme ot Nicola.s d(^ Oresme, 
Kenan, Averroes et FAverroisme, from d'lie object ot this is, to show the 
jxjge 259, Pans, ISGl, tomnig of Antichnst, of which the 

May 12dl. Debaccliantibiis chief sigiih arc tho setting up the 
snraina. in Jjctitia omnibus Magistn Evei lasting (h)spel against the true 
P.iiisiensibus/’ — ])u Boulay. Gospels, and tlie multitudes of false 

* Collectiones Catholicai, picacheis, false jirophets, wandering 

' Seeon t^]ho*>k, and othei-s, Hist, and begging fiiars. — Ibid. See also 
Lit, de la F njlffa , article St. Amour, t. account of the waitings of Gerard oi- 
HI. 197, lijp eailier woi ks belongs, Abbeville, another powerful antagonist 
uot only the <‘De Pencil is ^in his of the Mendicants, 
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they had now their Bonavexitiira : Dnife Septus, the 
rival of Aquinas, was speedily to come,“ The Univer- 
sity could not refuse to itself the honour of conferring 
its degrees on Aquinas,® and on Bonaventura. And 
still the rivals in scholastic theology, who divided the 
world (the barren it might be, and dreary intellectual 
world, yet in that age the only field for mental great- 
ness), were the descendants of the representatives of 
the two Orders. The Scolists and the Thomists fought 
what w^as thought a glorious fight on the highest meta- 
physics of the Faith, till the absorbing question, the 
Immaculate Cpiiception of tlie Virgin, arose to commit 
the two Orders in mortal and implacable antagonism. 

Tbe hatred of the Mendicants miglit seem to pass 
over to the secular (clergy. In every part of secular 

J X. ^ clerprv and 

Europe tlic hierarchy still opposed with dig- Mendicantfc 
nity or with passion the encroachments of these fatal 
rivals. More than twenty years later met a National 
Council at Paris. Four Archbishops and twenty Bishops 
took their seats in a hall of the Episcopal Palace. The 
Masters, Doctors, Bachelors, and Students of the Uni- 
versity, were summoned to hear tlie decrees of the 
Council. The heads of the other religious orders, not 
Mendicant, liad their wiits of convocation. Simon do 
Beaulieu, Archbishop of Bourges, took the lead. In a 
grave sermon, he declared tliat charity to their flocks 
(U*manded their interposition ; their flocks, for whom 


™ Those who esteemed themselves 
the genuine Fi anci scans, always sternly 
protested against the piide of leaining, 
to which their false brethren aspired in 
the uni v-eis dies. Hea" Jacopone da 
Todi : 

" Tal e, qual e, Lai fe, 

^on c' c religione 


Mai vedemmo Parigi, 

Che n’ a destrutto Assibi. 

Colla sua Icttoi i& 

L’ ban messo in mala via.” 

“ Thomas Aquma.^ condescended to 
answer William ot St. Amour. Sef 
Ad versus Impugnantes Keligionem. 
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^ they 'Were bound to lay down their lives. He inveighed 
again^ the Dominicans and the Franciscans,* who were 
sowing discord in every diocese, in every rank, preach- 
ing and hearing confessions without license from the 
Bishop and the curate. Their insolence must be re- 
pressed. He appealed to the University to join in an 
appeal to the Pope to define more rigidly their assertpd 
privileges. William of Macon, Bishop of Amiens, the 
most learned jurist in France, followed: he explained 
the bull of Innocent IV., which prohibited the Friars 
from preaching, licariiig confessions, imposingf%ienance 
without permission of the Bishop or lawful pastor. 
The whole clergj^ of Franco were ready to shed their 
blood in defonce of their rights and duties.® 

® Thi^ IS well i<'hte<i[ in tlie Hist, Lit de la Frarice, t, juu. article Simon 
de BeauiiftL 
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CHAPTEK III. 

Urban IV. Clement IV. Charles of Anjou. 

Alexander IV. died an exile from Kome at Viterba 
Either from indolence or irresolution, he had Death of 
allowed the College of Cardinals to dwindle to 
the number of eight. These eight were of 
various nations and orders : two Bishops, Otho a French- 
man, Stephen a Hungarian ; two Presbyters, John an 
English Cistercian, Hugo a Dominican from SaA^oy; 
four Deacons, Richard a Roman, and Octavian a Tus- 
can of noble birth, John another Roman, Ottobuoni a 
Genoese. There was no prevailing' interest, no com- 
manding name. More than three months passed in 
jealous dispute. The strife was fortuitously ended by 
the appearance of James Pantaloon, the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. He was elevated by sudden acclamation to 
tlie Papal throne. 

The Patriarch was the son of a cobbler at Troyes:* 
and it was a wonderful sight, as it were, a provocation 
to the first principles of Christianity, to behold in those 
days of feudal monarchy and feudal aristocracies a man 
of such base parentage in the highest dignity upon 
earth. James had risen by regular steps up the ascent 
of ecclesiastical advancement, a Priest at Laon, a 

• “ Pauperculi veterameDtarii cal- there is a tapestiy at Troyes, in the 
cearoenta resarcientis.'' — S, Antonin. Church of St. Urban, repiesenting 
lii, xiv, p. 59 — big words to describe a Pantaleon (the fathei ) m his shop full 
cobbler. According to the Hist. Litter, of boots and shoes, and his mothei 
(article Urban IV., t. xiv. p. 49), i spinning and watching little James, 
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Oanoii at Lyons, Archdeacon of Li&ge, a Missionary 
Legate in Livonia, Pomerania, and Prussia,^ a pilgrim 
and Patriarch of Jerusalem. Such a man could not so 
iiave risen without great abilities or virtues. But if the 
rank in wliieh he was born was honourable, the place 
was inauspicious. Had the election not fallen on a 
Fj'enchnian, Italy might perhaps have escaped the de- 
scent of Charles of Anjou, with its immediate crimes 
end cruelties; and the wars almost of centuries, which 
had theii' origin in that fatal event. Any Pope, indeed, 
lUTist have had great courage to break through the tra- 
ditional policy of his predecessors (where the whole 
po^ver rests on tradition, a bold, if not a perilous act). 
Urban must have recanted the long-cherisbed hatred 
and jealousy of th(‘ house of Hohenstaufen ; he must 
have clearly foreseen (liimsolf a Frenchman) that the 
Freucdi dominion in Naples would bo as fatal as the 
(Terraan to the independence of Italy and ol‘ the Church ; 
that Charles of Anjou w^ould soon become as dangerous 
a neighbour as Manfred. 

Urban IV. to(»k up his residence in Viterbo : already 
might appear his determined j)oli(*y to renew the close 
alliance between the Pnj)acy and his native Prance. 
The holy character of Louis, who by th(^ di^alli of Fre- 
derick and the abeyan'‘e of the Empire, by the w^ars of 
the Barons against Henry of Enirland, liad become the 
most po'verful monarch in Christendom, gave further 
preponderance to his Fr<‘n(di iucliiiatioiis.® He filled 
u]) the College of Cardinals with fourteen now prelates, 
at least one half of whom were French. 

See in Ge^diu-iuo Pieu!- j tlic all\ of the heathen Prussians, 

sens, ii. p, 591, his wise conduct as a| « ^oe m Rayualdus the verses of 
mediator between the Teutonic Order, Tiieodoricus Vallicolor, sub ann. 1262 
and Swar*oboI, Duke of Pomerania, sub fine. 
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The Empire still hung in suspense between the con* 
flicting claims of Eichard of Cornwall nnd ^ 
A.lfonso of Castile : Urban, with dexterous ^ 
skill, per{)etuated the anarchy. By timely protestation, 
and by nicely balancing the hopes of botli parties that 
his adjudication, earnestly and submissively sought by 
both, would bo in favour of each, he suppressed a growl- 
ing determination to place the crown on the liead of 
young CoTiradin. Against this sclieine Urban raised his 
voice witli all the energy of his predecessors, and dwelt 
with the same menacing censure on the hereditary and 
indelible crimes of the house of Swabia : he thr(‘atened 
excominunieution on all who should revive the claims of 
tliat im}»ious race. After a grave examination of the 
pretensions of Eichard of Cornwall and Allbnso of Cas* 
tilo, he cited both parties to plead their cause before 
him, and still drew out, with still bufihal expectations 
of a speedy sentence, the controversy which he had no 
design to cdose. 

The Latin Emjure of Constantinoj>le had fallen; 
Baldwin 11. sought refuge, and only found refuge in 
the West. The Greek Paln'ologi wore on the throne of 
the East, and seemed not indisposed to negotiate on the 
religious qu<‘stion with the Pope. The Holy Land, the 
former diocese of Pope Urban, in the most deplorable 
state : the Sultan of Babylon had risen again in irre- 
sistible j)ower ; ho had overrun the w hole country ; the 
Christians ucre hardly safe in Ptolemais. in vain 
the Poj^c appealed to his own countrymen in behalf of 
his old beloved diocese; the clergy of France 
withheld their contributions, and whether from ' 

some jealousy of their lowly countryman, now so much 
above them; or since the cause had so utterly failed 
even under their King, it might seem absolutely dtmpe* 
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Archbishops of Sens and of Bourges were un- 
moved* by the Papal rebukes or remonstrances, and 
continiied, at least not to encourage the zeal of their 
clergy. 

The affairs of Italy and Naples threatened almost the 
personal safety of the Pope. Manfred was at 
the height of his power ; ho no longer deigned 
to make advances for reconciliation, whic^h successive 
Popes seemed to treat with still stronger aversion. 
Eveiywhere IMiibellinism w^as in the ascendant. The 
iliarquis Pallavicini and Buoso da Doara at the head of 
Pthe Cremonese, maintained more than tm equal balance 
in Lombardy. Pisa and Sienna, rampant after the fall 
of the Giielfic rule in Florence, received the letters of 
the Po})e with civil contempt. It might appear that 
Manfred was admitted into the rank of the legitimate 
Sovereigns of Christendom. In vain the Pope de- 
nounced the wickedness, the impiety of a connexion 
with an excommunicated family, the King of Arragon 
did not scruple to marry his son to the daughter of 
Manfred. The marriage of the sou of Ijouis of France 
to the daughter of Arragon, incr(*used the jealous alarm 
of the Pope. Even Louis did not ])ermit the Papal 
remonstrances to interfere* with these arrangements. 

Miserable, in the meantime, was the state* of Italy. 

state of Scarcely a city or territory.||^m the confines 
of Apulia to the Al])s was undisturbed by one 
of those accursed feuds, either of nobles against the 
people, or of Guelfs against Ghibellines. Nowhere was 
rest. Now one party, now another must dislodge from 
their hom||^nd go into exile. Urban could not remain 
in Eome. The stronger citios were waging war on the 
weaker. All the klu.urs of tlio Holy Inquisition and 
all the rigour of their penalties, instead of extirpating 
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the heresy of the Paterins and various Mauichean sects, 
might seem to promote their increase. In general, it 
was enough to be Ghibelline, and to oppose the Church, 
down came tlie excommunication; all sacred offices 
ceased. It may be well imagined how deeply all this 
grieved religious men, the triumph and joy of the 
heretics.*^ 

Only to France could the Pope, even if no French- 
man, have looked for succour, if determined to maintain 
the unextinguished feud with Manfred. Already the 
crown of Naples had been offered to Charles of Anjou. 
Urban IV. first laid it at the feet of Louis himself, 
either for his brotlier or one of his sons. But the 
delicate cons(fience of Louis revolted from the usurpa- 
tion of a crown, to which were already three claimants 
of right. If it was hereditary, it belonge,d to Cunradin 3 
if at the disposal of the Pope, it was already awarded; 
and had not been surrendered by Edmund of England ; 
and Manfred was on the throne, summoned, it might 
seem, by the voice of the nation. Manfred’s claim, as 
maintained by an irreligious alliance with the Saracens, 
and as the possession of a Christian throne by one 
accused of favouring the Saracens, might easily be 
dismissed ; but there was strong doubt as to the otliers. 
The Pope, wlio perhaps from the first had preferred the 
more active and enterprising Charles of Anjou, because 
he could not become King of France, in vain argued 
and took all the guilt on liis own head “the soul of 
Louis was as })recious to tlie Pope and the Cardinals as 
to himself.” Louis did not refuse his assent to the 

^ See this and much more f * the notaiy who \vas> empowered to treat as 
■ame effect in Muiatoii, Annul, aub to the conditions of tlie ahsumption of 
tno. 1263, the throne of Aapies. — Kaynald., sub 

* Cpist, to Albeit of Parma, the ann. 1262, 
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accepta^ioe of the crown by bis brother. It is said^ that 
he was glad to rid his court, if not liis realm, which he 
was endeavouring to subdue to monastic gravity, of his 
gayer brother, who was constantly summoning tourna- 
ments, was addicted to gaming, and every other knightly 
diversion. 

Charles of Anjou might seem designated for this 
service. Valiant, adventurous, with none of tliat punc- 
tilious religiousness which might seem to set itself 
above eccdesiastical guidance, yet with all outward 
' respect for the doctrine and ceremonijil of tlie Church ; 
witli vast resources, holding, in right of his wile, the prin- 
cipality of Provence ; he was a leader wliom all the 
knighthoctd of France, who were eager to find vent for 
their valour, and to escape the peaceful inactivity or 
dull control under which they were kept hy the scru- 
pulous justice of Louis IX., would follow with headlong 
zeal. Charles had hardly yet shown that intense selfish- 
ness and cruelty which, in the ally, in the king chosen 
by the Pope for Ids vassal realm, eould not but recoil 
upon the Pope himself. He had already in dt^ed besieged 
and taken Marseilles, barbarously executed all iho 
citizens who had defended the liberties of their town, 
and abrogated all the rights and ])rivileges of that 
flourishing municipality. His ambitious wife, Beatrice 
of Proveii(*e, jealous of being tlie sister of three cpieens, 
herself no qiieeji, urged her unrelmtant husband to this 
promising entorpiise. But the l*ope had still much 
to do ; there were disputes between the sisters, especially 
the Queen of Franco and the Countess of Provence, on 
certain rights as co-heiresses of that land. Though the 


f '*Quies sui I'egni, quam j'^iiurUibat Carolus in tomeamentis et aleii* 
— Ptolom,, Lu( . c. XXV. 
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treaty was negotiated,, drawn up, perhaps actually 
signed, it was not yet published. It was tb ought more 
safe and decent to obtain a more formal abjuration of 
his title from Edmund of England. 

Bartholomew Pignatelli, Arclibisliop of Cosenza, a 
Guelfic prelate of noble blood, received a jiingUnd. 
commission as legate to demand the surrender 
of the crown of Sicily. H(; was afterwai'ds to lay the 
result of his mission before Louis of Finnce, in order 
to obtain his full consent to the investiture of Charles 
of Anjou, Henry III., threatened by the insurrection of 
his barons, might well be supposed wholly unable to 
assert the pretensions of his son to a foreign cixnvn ; yet 
ho complained with some bitterness that the treasures 
of England, so long poured into the lap of the Pontiff, 
had met with such return.^ Urban endeavoured to allay 
his indignation by espousing his cause against the Earl 
of Leicester’ (Simon de MontfoH) and the barons of 
England: he absolutely annulled all their leagues.^ 
William, Archdeacon of Paris, the Pope's ehaj)lain, had 
power to relieve Henry from all his constitutional oaths.' 
As th(^ war became more imminent, more inevitable, 
both before and after the rejection of the award in 
favour of the King by the acknowledgcfl arbiter Louis 
IX., the Pope adhered with imperious lldelity to the 
King. Ugo Falcodi, Cardinal of St. Sabina, was sent 
as Legate to command the vassal kingdoui to peace: 
the rebellious subjects were to be ordered to submit to 
their sovereign, and abandon their audacious pretensions 


See despatcli to Arclibisliop of ^ “ Conjurationos omnes cassamus 

Cobenza, MS., B. ]\I., July 25 1263, et iintamus. Ad fidelea.** — MS., 
to the King, ibid, v, x. Instiuc- B. M. 2drd Aug. 1263. 
tions at full length, dated Orvieto, , * MS., B. M., letter to Archdeaooc 

Oc t. 4. i of Parib. 
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to liberty. The Legate was armed with the amplest 
power lo prohibit the observation of all the statutes, 
tliough sworn to by the King, the Queen, and the 
Prince; to suspend and depose all prelates or ecclesi- 
astics; to deprive all counts, barons, or laymen, who 
held in fee estates of the Church, and to proceed at his 
discretion to any spiritual or temporal penalties.^ He 
had power to provide for all who should accompany him 
•to England by canonries or other benefices He had 
power of ecclesiastical censure against archbishops, 
bishops, monasteries, exempt or not exempt, and all 
others.” He had power to depose all ecclesiastics in 
rebellion,” and of appointing loyal clerks to their be- 
nefices.** In the case of the rebellion of archbishops 
or prelates, counts or barons, indulgences were to be 
granted to all who would servo or raise soldiers for the 
King, as if they went to the Holy Land:** the Friar 
preachers and Friar minors were to aid tlie King to the 
utmost.^ After the award of the King of France, which 
the Pope confirmed,® Urban becomes even more pereinp- 

** A<i quorum observantiam ipsos ** “ Communia univcrsitatis et popn* 
decrevimus non tenere, cosdem prselatos los locorum quoi umlibet.” 
et cleiicos per suepensionis sententiam ® Clerks, “ indevoti, mgrati, icobo- 
ab officiis, digmtatibus, hononbiia 

beneficiis : comites vero, barones Ml ** Even at this time peremptory 
laicos praiH^tos per pnvationem feu- orders were given lor provision foi 
dorum et omnium bonorum, qua? a Italian ecclesiastics m tlie Eiiglibh 
quibusdam Eccleisiis pra*dicti regni et Church. John de Ebulo claimed th( 
aliis detinent et alios spintualiter et deanery of St. Paul’s. The chaptei 
temporaliter, prout expedire videris.” rcbibted. He resigned the deanery, hu< 
— MS., B. M.,J|ffov. 23, 1263. See accepted a canonry ; till a caiioniy 
also the next let^. should be vacant, a cei tain pension,-* 

*“ “ Non obsitante Statute Eccle- P. 1 70. 
siarum ipsarundlpie certo clencorum Oivieto, Nov. 27. 1263. 

Dumei‘0, juramento, confirmafcl^mc, ' Ibid., Nov. 27. 

qufi,cunque fiimitate, vallato*’**--4*Ibiur • Rymer, i. 776, 778, 780, 784* 
r. xi. p. 48, 
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tory ; he commands the infiEunous provision, one of those ’ 
of Oxford, to be erased from the statute book ; all those 
of Oxford are detestable and impious ; he marks with 
^cial malediction that which prohibited the introduc- 
tion of apostolic bulls or briefs into the realm, and with- 
held the rich subsidies from Roroe.^ The Archbishop 
was to excommunicate all who should not submit to the 
award. The King’s absolute illimitable power is asserted 
in the strongest terms." The expulsion of strangers, 
and the assumption of exclusive authority by native 
Englishmen, are severely reprobated.* 

But the Cardinal Legate dared not to land in the 
island — even the Archbishop Boniface (of Savoy) w^ould 
not venture into his province. Ere long the whole 
realm, the King himself, and Prince Edward' are in the 
power of the Barons. The Legate must content himself 
with opening his court at Boulogne. There he issued 
his unobeyed citation to the Barons to appear, pro- 
nounced against them the 'sentence of excommunication, 
and placed London and the Cinque Ports under an 
interdict.^ Ugo Palcodi, when Pope, cherished a bitter 
remembrance of these affronting contempts. 

Although the negotiations were all tliis time proceed- 
ing in secret with (Jharles of Anjou, the Pope cited Man- 


* The Pope’s lettei-s, at least, were j 
after the award. ** NunnuUi maledic- 1 
tionis alumpni, quasdam statuta ne- j 
pliaria in deprehsionem hbertatis ejusdem 
promulgasse dicuntur, videlicet quod 
quicunque liteias a]) 08 tolicas aut ipsius | 
archepiscopi in Angliam deferre prae- 
sumpserit, graviter puniatur.” — Or- 
vieto, Feb. 20, 1264. 

“ Plenaria potentate in omnibus et 
per omnia.”— Ibid. 

* The King of France “ Retractavit 


et cassavit illud statutum, per quod 
regnum Anglice debebat per mdigenas 
gubernan, et aliemgenae tenebantur ab 
eodem exire, ad ilium minime rever- 
suri.” — Ibid. 

7 “ Propter imminentem turba- 
tionera.” Feb. 15. Ills citations were 
to be valid, if issued in France. The 
Bishop of Lincoln was cited for varioui 
acts of contumacy to the Holy See,— 
June 4, 1264. 
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fred to appear before him to answer on certain charges; 

which he published to the world.* They com- 
prehended various acts of cruelty, the destruc- 
tion of the city of Aria by the Saracens, the execution, 
called murder, of certain nobles, contempt of the eccle- 
siastical interdict, attachment to Mohammedan rites, 
the murder of an ambassador of Conradin." Manfred 
approached the borders ; but the Pope insisted that he 
should be accompanied by only eighty men : Manfted 
refused to trust himself to a Pai)al safe-conduct. 

But as he was not permitted to approach in peace, 
^vanceof Maiifred, well informed of the transactions 
planned, Oharles of Anjou, threatened to approach 

in war.^^ From Florence, from Pisa, from Sienna, the 
Berman and Saracen, as well as the Apulian and Sicilian 
forces began to draw towards Orvieto. The Pope has- 
tily summoned a Council : and some troops came to his 
lid from various quarters. But a suddeii event seemed 
to determine the descent of Charles of Anjou upon 
Italy, and brought at once the protracted negotiations, 
concerning the terms of his acceptance of the throne of 
hfaples, to a close. The Roman people, having risen 
igainst the iiolihis, and cast many of them out of the 
dty, determined on appointing a senator of not less than 
x)yal rank. One party proposed Manfred, another his 
^hari^^o^ son-in-law, the King of Arragon, a third Charles 
01 of Rome of Aujou. Tlio Popo wos ombarrassed : he 
vas compelled to maintain Charles of Anjou against his 
jompetitors : and yet a great sovereign as senator of 
iome, and for life (as it was proposed), was the death- 
)low to the Papal rule in Rome. Charles of Anjou felt 
lis strength ; he yielded to the Pope’s request to limit 


Kayoaldiis, 


•> Giajiuone, luu 1 . 
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tlie gi'ant of tibe seuatorsliip to five years ; bnt he seized 
the opportunity to lower the terms on which he 'was to 
be invested with the realm of Naples. He demanded a 
diminution of the tribute of ten thousand ounces of gold 
which Naples was to pay annually to the See of Rome. 
Such demand was unjust to him who was about to incu? 
vast expense in the cause of Romo ; unjust to Naples, 
which would be builhened with heavy taxation; im- 
^politic, a4 preventing the new King from treating his 
subjects splendid liberality. He required that the 
descent, of the crown sliuuld be in the female as veil as 
in the line ; that ho should himself judge of the 
number, of soldic'rs necessary for the expedition. He 
demanded the abrogation of the stipulation, that if any 
of his posterity should obtiiin the Empire, Lombardy or 
Tuscany, the crov n of Naples should puss from them ; 
the enlargement of the provision, that only a limited 
extent of possession in Lombardy or in Tuscany should 
be tenable with the Neapolitan crown. 

Charles was so necessary to Urban, the weight of 
Urban’s inliuem^e was so powerful in Rome, that the 
treaty was at length signed. Charles sent a represen- 
tative to Rome to accept the Senatorship.^^ 

Manfred now kept no measures with the hostile Pope. 
His Saracen troops oil one side, his German on tlie 
other, broke into the Roman territories. Put a eru' 
sading army of Guelfs of some forcC' had arisen m’ouiid 
the Pope ; and some failm^es and disasters c‘hecked 
the career of Manfred, Pandolf, Count of Anguillara, 
recovered Sutri from the Saracens. Peter de Vico, a 
powerful noble, had nwolted from the Pope, and having 


® Charles agieed to sunender the senatoiship when master of Map as. 
How &r did ho mtend to observe this caT»iitiou? — See Sismondi, p. 141. 
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secret intelligence in 'Eome, hoped to betray the €ity 
into tte^ pdwer of Manfred : he was repelled by the 
Oct a or 10, Eomans. Perciral d’Oria, who had captured 
many of the Guelfic castles, was accidentally 
drowned in the river Negra during a battle near Eieti : 
urSifv death was bruited about as a miracle. Yet 
Oct 2, 1261. was not the Pope safe ; Orvieto began to 
waver : he set forth to Perugia ; he died on the road. 

Christendom at this peculiar crisis awaited with trem- 
cienu-ntiv. bliug auxietv the detennination of the con- 
Fob 5, 1265. suspense of nearly five months 

did not arise altogether out of the dissensions in that 
body. Urban IV. had secured the ])redominance of the 
French interest ; the election liad been long made before 
it was published. It had fallen on Ugo Falcodi, that 
Papal Legate, who, on the northern shore of France, 
was issuing Urban’s sentence of excommunication 
against the Barons of England, while that Pope was no 
longer living. Ugo Falcodi was bom at St. Gilles upon '" 
the Phone : he had been married before he took orders, 
and had two daughters. He w^as profoundly learned in 
the law ; from the Archdiaconate of Narbonne he had 
been brought to |taly, and created Cadfeial of S. Sabina. 
Of his policy there could be no doubt ;Alanfred has but 
a new and more \dgorou8 enemy ; Charles of Anjou a 
Aore devoted friend. The Cardinal of S. Sabina passed 
secretly over the Alps, suddenly appeared at Perugia, 
accepted the tiara, assumed the name of Clement IV., 
and then took up his residence at Viterbo. 

Yet Manfred', could hardly have dreaded a foe so 
ac^e, so impla^fcle, so unscrupulous, or Cliarles hoped 
fo^n ally soUfealous, so obsequious, above aU, so 
prodigitl. Letters were despatched through Christen- 
dom, to England, tif Frai^e, urging immediate succour^ 
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to the Holy See, imperilled by the Saracen Manfred, 
and trusting for her relief only to the devout Charles. 
Everywhere the tenths were levied, notwithstanding the 
murmurs of Bishops and clergj' ; tenths still under the 
pretext of aid for Constantinople and Jerusalem. It 
was rebellion to refuse to pay ; the Pope was even lavish 
of the I^a])al treasures ; he pledged the ecclesiastical 
estates ; usurious interest accumulated on the principal. 
A loan of 100,000 livres was raised on the security of 
the possessions of the Church in Borne (in vain many of 
the Cardinals pn^tcstrd), even on the ehnrches from 
whence the Cardinals took their titles: St. Peter’s, the 
Laterau, the Hospitals, and tlie convent of St. George 
mire alone excepted. The Legates, the Prelates, the 
Mendicants wer(‘- ordered to prea{‘h the Ousade with 
unwearied activity. They had now powTU’s of abso- 
lution^ they might admit as soldiers of Christ incen- 
diaries, those exeomniuiiicated for refusing to pay 
tenths, sacrilegious })ersons, astrologers, those who had 
struck a clerk, or sold merchandise to Mohammedans, 
ecclesiastics under interdict, or under sus])eiiyiou, mar- 
ried clerks ; those wLo, in violation of the canons, bad 
practised law or physic. All attempts were made to 
maij[itain the Papal interests in Borne, and to excite 
revolt in tlie kingdom of Naples."^ 

Charles of xAiijon had now declared himself Senator 
of Borne, and invested wdth the crown of Naples. He 
had been long collecting his forces for the conquest. 
But Italy miglit seem to refuse access to the stranger 
The Gliibellines were in the ascendant in Lombardy 
The Marquis Pallavicini and Buoso da Doiu*a, with the 
Cremonese, watched the passes of the Al})s. The fleets 
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>f , Pisa and of Manfred swept the saa with eighty 
jalley* ; the month of the Tiber was stopped by a great 
iam of timber and stone. But courage and fortune 
avoured Charles: he boldly set sail from Marseilles 
^vith hardly more than twenty galleys and one thousand 
nen-at-arms. A violent storm scattered the fleet of 
Charles at Naplcs : lie entered the Tiber, broke 

through all obstacles, and appeared at Rome 
it Pentecost, the time ap2)ointed for his inauguration as 
Senator. He chose for his abode the lY)pe’s Lateran 
lalace. That was an usurpation which the Po2>e could 
lot endure : he sent a strong rcuiioustrance against the 
)re8um2)tion of the Senator of Rome, who had dared 
vithout 2)ermission to occujiy the abode of the Pope : 
le was commanded to quit the jialaco and seek some 
nore fitting residence. Yet even at this time Clement 
!V. insisted on dictating the terms on which Charles 
vas to hold the kingdom of Najiles, its reversion to the 
.-^ajmcy in dcdault of heirs of his line, its a))Solute incom- 
jatibility with the Emjiircj, the tribute of eight thousand 
Towns of gold, the homage and the wliite horse in 
oken of fealty. Manfred attempted to provoke Charles 
o battle before the arrival of hteniain army; he 
idvaiiced with a large force, maiiy of them Saracens, 
o the ncighbourliood of Rome. The 2)rudence of the 
^pe restrained the impatience of Charles.^' 

It was not till the end of the siirameT’ that the main 
rmy of Charles came down the pass of Mont Cenis into 
riendly Piedmont. It was splendidly jTovided, and 
joastfed some of the noblest knights of France and 
Handers. The Pope had absolved all those who had 
aken the crcp for the Holy Land : equal hopes of 


Haynaldus, sub anu. rjt>5. 
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Heavea were attached to this new Crusade against Haa* 
fred, whom it was the poKcy to represent as^moro than 
half a Saracen. The Legate, Cardinal of S. Cecilia, 
had exacted a tenth from the French clergy. Robert 
of Bethune took the command ; Guy of Beauvais, 
Bishop of Auxerre, was among the most distinguished 
warriors ; there were Venddsmos, Montmorencies, Mire- 
poixs, De Montforts, Sullys, Po Beaumonts. The Ghi- 
bellines made a great show of resistance : the Advance of 
Carroccios of Pavia, Cremona, and Piacenza 
moved out as to a great battle, Jhit tlie French army 
passed on, threatened Brescia ; Milan and the Marquis 
of Montferrat ventured not to take their pail openly, 
but supplied them with provisions. But through the 
treachery of the Ghibellines, bought, according to some 
writers of the time, by French gold, or intimidated by 
the great French force (which the Chronicles, perhaps 
faithfully recording the rumours of the day, represented 
as sixty thousand, forty thousand, thirty thousand strong) 
tlie allies of Manfred ^ finally stood aloof in sullen pas- 
siveness. The French reached the Po. They advanced 
still without serious encounter, and joined their mastej 
in Rome. Charles, though it was the depth 
of winter, ,^llowed no long repose. Be ad- 
vanced to Ceperano, with the Legate, the Cardinal St; 
Angelo, preaching the Crusade on the way. 

Manfred prepared himself for a gallant resist- 
ance ; but he had neitlier calculated on the treachery of 
some of his own subjects, nor on the impetuous valour 
of the French. The passage of the Garigliano was 
betrayed by the Count of Caserta. San Germane, in 

* The annals of Modena give 5000 hoi sc, 15,000 loot, 10,000 bcwxxieD.— 
See the Chronicles m Muintori. 
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f^hi^h he had secured a strong force and ample stores, 
was tkken by assault. Manfred’s courage was unshaken ; 
he concentred his army near Benevento, but he sent 
messengers to Charles to propose negotiations. ‘‘ Tell 
the Sultan of Nocora that I will have neither peace nor 
treaty with him ; I will send him to Hell, or he shal 
send me to Paradise ! ” Such was the reply of Charles 
of Anjou. The French army defiled into the plain 
Battle ot before Benevento. Manfred is accused of rash- 
Feb 6 , 126*6. ness for venturing on a decisive battle. The 
French army were in want of money and of provisions ; 
a protracted w'ar might have worn them out. Manfred’s 
nephew, Conrad of Antio(*h, was in the Abruzzi, Count 
Frederick in Calabria, and the Count of Ventimiglia in 
Sicily ; but Manfred perhaps knew that nothing less 
than splendid success could hold in awe the wavering 
fidelity of his subjects. He drew up his army in three 
divisions. On the French side appeared, beside the 
three, a fourth. Who are these inquired Manfred. 
“ The Guelfs of Florence and the exiles from otheif 
cities.” AAliere are the Ghibellines, for whom I have 
done and hazarded so much?” The Germans and the 
Saracens fought with desperate valouJK^J^tHlanfVvd eom- 
maiided the third army of the Barons (iPA^lia to move 
to the charge. Some, among them the great Chamber- 
neath of hiin^' hesitated, turned, fled.^ Manfred plunged 
Manfrod. desperatiou into the midst of the fray, 

and fell unknown by an unknown hand. The body was 
found after throe days and recognised by a boor, who 
threw it a(*ross an ass, and went shouting along, Who 
buy King^anfred ?” He was struck down by one 

Dauto brands ib$ treason of the^puliaus : this was the field 
" ovo fu bugiardo 

Clast-un Pugliese.” — Jt^ferTto, xxviU 15. 
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of Manfred’s Barons; the body was taken to King 
Charles.^^ Charles summoned the Barona whd were 
prisoners, and demanded if it was indeed the body of 
Manfred. Galvano Lancia looked oh it, hid his face in 
his hands, and burst into tears. The generous Freneh 
urged that it should receive honourable burial. ^‘It 
might be,” said Charles, ‘^were he not under excom- 
munication.” The body was hastily interred by the 
bridge of Benevento : the warriors, French and Apulian, 
cast each a stone, and a huge mound appeared,* like 
those under wliicli repose the heroes of ancient times. 
But the Papal jealousy would not allow the Hohen- 
staufen to repose within the territory of the Church. 
The Archbishop of Cosenza, by the command 
of the Pope, ordered him to be torn up from 
his rude sepulchre. He was again buried in unconse- 
crated ground, on the borders of the kingdom of Naples, 
near the river Verde.*^ 

So perished the noble Manfred, a poet like his father, 
all accomplished as his father, a man of consummate 
courage and great ability. Naples could liardly have 
had a more promising founder for a native dynasty. 
But Naples was too near Eome; and the house of 
Hohenstaufen had not yet fulfilled its destiny. 

The first act of the triumphant army of the Cross, 
under the Pope’s ally, was the sacking of the Papal 
city of Benevento, a general massacre of both sexes, 


^ Compare the lettei of Chailesj 
anuoundiig the victory of the Pop 
befoje the body was found. 

Ilicordano Malespini, 

k " U osaa del corpo mlo saneno ano >ra 
In c6 del ponte, prcsso a Benevento, 
Sotta la guardia della grave mora , 

Or le bagna la ploggia, e muove *1 
veato. 


J>i fuor dal regno, qnasl liingo ‘1 Verde 
Uve le trausmuto a lumo 8j)eiiro.” 

] >aiite, iii, 128, 

® “ Lo Ke spesso la notte andava j)er 
Barletta, cantaiido Strambuotti e can- 
zoni, che iva pigliando il fresco, e con 
esso ivano dei Musici Siciliani ch’ eran.' 
gran Kotnanzatori." — Matteo Spiaeilu 
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^of all ages, violation of women, even of women dedicated 
^ to God : the churches did not escape the com- 
Bcnevento. profanation. Charles was King of Naples : 
the Capital yielded, Capua surrendered the vast trea- 
sures accumulated by Manfred. The King’s officers 
were weighing these treasures. Wliat need of scales?” 
said Ugo di Balzo, a Provencal knight : he kicked the 
whole into three portions : " This is for my Lord the 
King, this for the Queen, this for your Knights.” The 
’ivhole of Apulia, Calabria, Sicily submitted to the Sove- 
reign invested by the Pope.” But they soon began to 
appreciate tlie change, to which they had looked as a 
great deliverance, as the dawn of a golden age of. peace 
and plenty. The French soldiers spread wanton devas- 
tation wlierever they went, neither respecting property, 
nor the rights of men nor the honour of women. Naples 
was at first disposed to admire the magnificence of 
Charles and his Barons ; but those who had reproved the 
luxuriousness of Frederick’s or the ruder splendour of 
Mahfrcd’s court, found that of the Proven9al King at 
least not more favourable to the higher morals.” In- 
Tyranny of stead of being relieved from their heavy taxa- 
fiie French. ^yere the prey of still more merciless 

exaction. King Charles seized and registers 

of the royaUreveniies in the haTi4lfnf Gazzolind de 
Marra. Every rojpal privilege, subsidy, collection, or 


® Clement writes to Cardinal Otto- allegiance. Messonj^ers were com« 
buoni, Legate in England: “ Cm issi- j fi om Ubeito Palldvicini and tlie 
Christo films. (C.) liex j Cremonese. Theie were hopes of 

Sicilise illuetris. tenet totum regmiin, Genoa. 

illius hominis pestilentis cadaver pu- " P^^Iuratori writes thus: — “Peraltor 
tidum, uxorem et hberas optmens la Viwauta de* Fraiuesi quella fu, che 
et thesaurum.’* — MS., B. M., May comincih ad introdurre il lusso^ e 
1SS66. The March, Florenc®, PLstoia, qualche cosa di peggio e fece mutar i 
Sienna, Piaa, had returned to their costumi degl’ Italiani,*’ — SuPann. 
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tax was enforced with more rigorous severity* New 
justiciaries, officers of customs, notaries, ^and roveni<le 
collectors sprung up in hosts, draining without reFtraint 
the impoverished people. The realm began too late to 
deplore its own versatility, to look back on the days of 
good King Manfred. Thus are these feelings expressed 
by a GueUic historian : 0 King Manfred, little did we 

know thee when alive ! Now that thou art dead, we 
deplore thee in vain ! Thou appearedst as a ravening 
wolf among the Hocks of tljis kingdom ; now fallen by 
our fickhmess and inconstancy undei* the present govern- 
ment, after which we groam^d, we find that thou we it a 
lamh. Now we know by bitter comparison how mild 
was thy nile. We thought it hard that part of our sub- 
stance must be yielded into thy hands, now we find that 
all our substance and even our persons are the prey of 
the stranger,”** 

Clement IV. could not close his ears to these sad 
complaints. He had forced iiimself to renion- 

Xhc 

strate on the sack of Bonevento ; but through- 
out Italy the Guelfs rose again to power, Florence was 
in their hands, l^isa made supplication to the Pope to be 
released from excommunication. In Milan there was 
a Provencal governor, whose cruelties even surpassed 
Italian cruelties. Charles was manifestly aspiring to be 
supreme in Italy. 

But tlie Pope did not neglect more remote offences 
The Cardinal of S. Sabina had not forgotten the 
contemptuous refusal of the Barons of England . 

to accept his mediation.^ Henry III. was too useful, too 


9 Saba Malespina, 111. 16 . had not penniUed him to land 15 

•i See all the hibtoiians.. England wlieii Legate. — MS., B. M., 

^ Letter to the Queen, com]»iaiiiing J v. j^ii. p. S, 
jf the insolence of the Bajons, who] 
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|M*ofitable a vassal of the Eoman See to be abandoned 
tcf his® unruly subjects. Immediately on his accession 
the Pope had sent the Cardinal of S. Hadrian (Otto- 
buoni) as Legate, with the same ample powers with 
whicli himself had been invested.'^ An interdict was 
laid upon the island if it refused to admit the Legate. 
If the Legate sliould not bo jxn-mittcd to land, he was 
to transmit inhibitions to the clergy, having equal force, 
inhibitions to allow no matrimonial rites to the rebels, 
' or to communicate with them in any way wliatever.' 
He had the same authority to tlmist his followers into 
dignities or benelices frojn wliich the rebellious clergy 
or those connected with the rebels were to be ejected. 
All sons of rebel Barons or Nobles, all nephews of rebel 
Churchmen were to bo deprived of their parsonages ot 
benefices, and declared incapable of holding them." 
No promotions wore to be made to bishoprics or arch- 
bishoprics wdtlnmt expr(-‘ss consent of the Holy See.^ It 
was admitted that many bishops were on the side of the 
Barons ; no favour \\m to be shown to those of London, 
Worcester, Lincoln, or Ely ; they were on no liccount 
to be released from excommunication.^ Tenths were 
to be levied ibr the Holy War.^' The Legate was to 
preach or cause to be preached a Crusade in England 
and even in Germany against the insurgent Barons. 

• The bulls addi e^sseil to Ottobuon simulate/* unless they abandoned the 
are transenpts of those before addjessed paity ot Leicester they were to be as 
to the Cardinal S. S.ibina, in the usual | heathens and publicans. 

form, mutatis mutandi.i. — MS., B. M. Ibid., same date. 

They fill seveial pages, * Ibid., same date. 

* Ibid,, dated I’eiugia, June 1, 12G5, ^ Ibid., some months later, Oct 

p, 119. Since he had excommunicated 1265, 

‘‘nonnullos bai ones et fautore'i 001 um, * Ibid., July 1. The Cisteicians, 
ot inhabitatoies Quinque Poituum,” if j Carthusians, Templa^'s, Hospitalleis, 
any of them had obtiiinetl letters of ) Teutomc Knights, Siiter* S, Clare^ 
absolution, ‘‘in «giitudi4§ vei|i nut were alone ox^empt. 
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Louis of France was urged to take arms in defence oi . 
the common cause of monarchy against ^hose ' rebels 
who were accused of a design to throw off altogether the 
kingly sway. Nothing less than a general league of 
Princes could put down those sons of wrath and of 
treason, the Barons of England.® 

The Pope, as Cardinal Jjegate, had excommunicated 
Simon de Montfort, Ivoger Earl of Norfolk, lingo the 
Cliief J usticiary, the City of London, and the Cinque 
Ports ; he had summoned f ^ur of the English Prelates 
before liim at Boulogiie, and ordered them to publish 
the excommunication in England. The excommuni- 
cation had been taken from the unroluctant hands of 
the Bisliops. The excommunicated had a])pealed to the 
Pope ; the appeal was ratified in a convocation of the 
clergy. But the excommunication was solemnly con- 
firmed at Perugia. Nothing could bo done unless that 
turbulent man of sin (Leicester) and all his race were 
plucked up out of the realm.” ^ Tiie new Cardinal Legate 
was urged to hasten to England to consummate his work. 

Ere he had ceased to be Cardiued Legate, the Pope 
(Ugo Ealcodi) had lieard at Boulogne the fatal tidings 
of the battle of Lewes, the captivity of the King and of 
Prince Edward. Then after his accession had come the 
news of the escape of Prince Edward, and the revolt of 
the Earl of Gloucester from the Barons. The Pope 
wrote in triumph to the Prince,*^ urging him to make 
every effort to release liis father from slavery ; the ex- 
communication was at once removed from the Earl of 


•Ibid., Perugia, May G, 1265, July 19, 1265. At this tin e Manfred 
). 75, &c, was advancing on Kume. 

Kpist. ad Card. S. Hadrian. “Nisi o To Print o Edwaid, The lette 
Iictus vir pestilens cum tot4 siA pro- entei-s into some details, 
feme de regno Anglite avellatur.*' — 
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Oloucester.^ The tidings of the battle of Evesham, of 
tSie dekth of Simon Earl of Leicester, filled him with 
melancholy and joy.® Yet extraordinary as it may 
seem, Simon de Montfort, excommunicated by the Pope, 
to the Pope the Man of Sin, was the Saint and Martyr 
of popular love and worship;** he was equalled with 
il^ket.^ Poetry, Latin, English, French, celebrated, 
sanctified, canonised him. His miracles, in their 
number, wonderfulness, and in their attestations might 
have moved the jealousy of S. Francis or of Beeket 
himself.^ Prayers were addressed to him ; * prayer was 
offered through his intercession.*^ 

The King’s victory seemed complete, the Barons 
victory ot ctushed, the liberties of England buried in the 
the King, gi^^ve of Simou de Montfort. The Cardinal 
Legate crossed to England with the Queen. The Queen 
Eleanor was not the least odious of the foreigners wlio 
ruled the feeble mind of the King: to her inlluence Iml 
The legate, ^>0011 attributed the unjust, ill-considered award 
Oct 29, 1265 Louis of France. The Legate assumed a 
kind of dictatorial authority.® In the church of West- 
minster, the splendid foundljlion of Henry III. (under 
whose shadow I wrote thes^Tines), he appeared in his 


<1 Ibid., p, 191. 

< Laeta nobis et tristia enarrastis.” 
— Clement IV., Epist. ]. 89. 

^ Kishanger says that all ranks heiiid 
of his death with the most profound 
sorrow, “ prsecipue rehgictsi, qui parti- 
bus ill is favehant.” — C’hronic. p. 48. 
Compare also Lords' Report on Dignity 
of a Peer. In the Pailiament sum- 
moned after the battle of Lewes were 23 
Barons, 122 Ecclesiastics. — pp. 145-6. 

W See in Wriglit’s Political Songs 
that on the battle of Lewes. After his 
death we read in another 


“ Mps par sa mort, le cuens Munfort 
Conquist la vlctoire, 

Comme li Martyr dc Canterbyr 
Fmist sa vie ” (p 125) ; 

and the long Latin poem, p. 71. 

^ See the Miracula," published ly 
Mr. Halliwell at the end of Ribhangcr, 
Camden Society, 1840, 

« " Salve Simon Montefortls, 

To tins floB militias. 

Duius passus pcenas mortis, 
Protector gentis Angliai.'* 

^ “ Ora pro nobis, Beate Simon, ut 
digni simus promissiombus Christi.’*— 
Ibid, p. 109. 

“ See the Papal Bulls, gratulatory 
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full scarlet pontiflcal robes, recited the act of exocm^ 
munication passed on Simon de Montfort, and'all hm 
adherents, abrogated all the oaths sworn by the King, 
declared null and void all the constitutions and pro- 
visions of the realm." At Northampton he lield^ a 
council, and by name confirmed the excommunication 
of the Prelates who had made common cause with the 
Barons, Winchester, Worcester, London, Chichester.® 
The Pope, while he made large grants of the tenthfe, 
and triumphed in the King’s triumph, in more Chris- 
tian spirit enjoined Inm to use his victory with mercy 
and moderation.^* If any mercy was shown to the per- 
sons (and tliis is doubtful, for all the bravest and most 
formidable had perished in the field), there was none 
to their estates. The obsequious Parliament passed a 
sweeping sentence of confiscation on the lands of all 
who had joined or favoured De Montfort. The Legate 
was not less severe against the obnoxious clergy,** 
There was a wide and general ejection of all who 
had been or were suspected of having been on the pro- 
scribed side. Tlie Pope is again busy in reaping for 
his own colleagues and follow^ers sofhe grains ©f the 
golden harvest. Demands are made, at first modest 
for prebends, for j^ensions in favour of liomaii eccle- 
siastics.' lie is compelled by the poverty of the Car- 


to the King and Piinoe, and admoni- 
tory to the Barons to rotum to the 
King’s allegiance. — Kymei, i. 817, 819. 
■Wilkes, 72. ® Kihhanger, p. 47, 

** liynior, loc, citat. 

“ Qui non solum ot post terras et 
possessiones occisoium in hello et capti- 
vorura necesbai la etiam bo? a tam 
spiritualia quiuy temporalia religio- 
eorum viola vere, nulli parcentes ordini, 
dignitati, vel ecclesiastical libeiiati . . . 


infinitam pecuniam ah eis immiseri- 
coiditer extorseiunt, ahbates et quas- 
cuiique domos leligjo&as tantae snppedi* 
tationi mancjpando quod vix aut 
nuuquam jKiteiunt respiiaie.” — Kis- 
hangei, p. 48. 

*■ MS., B. M., p. 202. Assignment 
of 260 marks on England to the 
Bisliop of Obtia and Velletri, “ proptei 
egestjitem.” One or tw^o benefices to 
be obtained in England' to naake up 
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dinals to become more pressing, more exorbitant in hw 
exacticAis. 

During the next year there is a formidable reaction ; 

Reaction. ^ profoimd dissatisfaction had spread 

A.i>. 1266. fhi-Qugh the realm. The discontented are de- 
fending themselves with desperate resolution in the isle 
of Ely. liome is alarmed by the gloomy news from 
England : the Pope is trembling for the lives of the 
Eng, the Queen, and the Prince ; he is trembling for 
the irrecoverable loss of that noble fief of the See of 
Eome.® The affrighted Cardinal is disposc^d to abandon 
his hopeless mission. The Pope reproves him for his 
cowardice, but leaves it to his discretion whether he will 
remain or not in the contumacious and ungrateful 
island.^ 

The King’s cause again prospers : at Christmas the 
King and the Legate are seen dining together in public 
at Westminster. The indignant people remark that 
the seat of honour, the first servh'O of all the dishes axe 
reserved to the Legato; the King sits lower, and par- 
takes of the best fare, but after the Legate." At St. 
Edmondsbuiy tint ecclesiastics resisted the demand not 
only of the tenths, but of thirty thousand marks more, 


this sum. “In eundem inodnm pro 
domjDo veterrano (Volletii) crcxjtv 
mai'ks.” He intends to write, on a< 
count of the general poveity of th 
Cardinals, not only “ pro duobus, p 
pluribus, licet non in t.inlii suinn 
sed mmore.” — Perugia, Oct. 26, 1265, 
p, 117. “ Irnportibilis initrnni per- 

suasio, qua 2 ionte libeialitUis ijisius 
qui ad Homanam Ecclesiam de muudi 
diversis partibus fliiere consuevit, paeiie, 
vel qusai penitus aiefacto, ciescit, nec 
cessat cresoere.'' — P. 223. 


■ “ Nihil aliud es-set penitus, nisi 
totum eveiti negotiurn, liegem, Ke* 
ginam et libeios tiadi moiti, et 
Ecclesiaj Roniaine ftnidum tam nobile 
iiine bpe qualibet ie( upeiiUionibamitti.’* 
—MS., B. M., p. 233. 

* Ibid,, May 16, 1266. 

® “Legato in sedili rogis collocato, 
singulisque feieulis coram eo primitus 
appositis, et postiemo coiarn rege, 
unde muimuiabant multi in aulft 
regis.” — liibhanger, p.* 59. 
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claimed by the Pope as arrears of the King’s debt fof 
the subjugation of Naples* 

About a year and a half after, at the close of the 
Pontificate of Clement IV., the Cardinal I^egate councu in 
holds a Council of the Church of England and 
Ireland in the cathedral of St. Paul. The famous con- 
stitutions of Ottobuoiii, the coni])letioii and constitntiona 
confirmation of those of Cardinal Otho, are 
passed, whi(‘h were held for some time as the canon law 
of England.^ Of these constitutions some must be 
noticed, as giving a view of the religion of the times. 
I. The absolute exemption of the property of the Church 
from all taxation by tlie state, the obedience of the laity 
to the clergy, were asserted in the fullest and most 
naked simjdicity.' II. One was directed against the 
clergy bearing arms. Some of the clergy are described 
(awful w'i(*kedness !) as little better than robber chief- 
tains.® It was forgotten that but a few years before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had been in arms with the 
Archbishop of Lyons before Turin ; that French Bishops 
were in the army of Charles of Anjou, the army blessed, 
sanctified by the I'ope ! IIL Pluralities were generally 
condemned:^ pluralities without Papal dispensations 

* Kishan^er, p. Gl. ® “In hib ergo tam horrendis see* 

y April 21, 12G8, W^ilkins* Con- lenbus clencos debacchantes they 
cilia. It has been suggested to me had been desenbed as juinmg lands 
that the author of’ tjie.se constitutions of robbers — “ piosequimur exconimu- 
may ha^e Ik'oii no less than Benedetto nicatione, deprivatione,” — Art. vih. 
Gaetani, afterwards Bondace VIII. He ^ John Maunsel is described (Ri^ 
was the companion and counsellor of hanger, p. 12) as “ multarum m 
Otlobuoni in England, Anglitl rector ecclesiarum et possessor 

■ “ Nec .ihcui liceat censum poncre reddituum quorum non emt numerus^ 
super ecclcsiam Dei. Ammoiiemus jta quod ditior clencus eo nun in orbe 
liegem et piincipes et omni.. qui in videretur.*’ Mr. Halliwell quotes the 
potestate sunt, ut cum magna. humili- Chron. Mailros, as giving him 70C 
tate aichepiscopis omnibusque aliis livings, bunging in 18,000 marks. ] 
(p)scopis obediant.'* cannot imd tlie passagu 
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altogether proscribed.® IV. There was a strong canon 
against the married clergy: not merely were many 
cdergy married,® but the usage existed to a great extent 
of the transmission of benefices from father to son, and 
these benefices were not seldom defended by violence 
and force of arms.® 

We return to Italy, with a glance at Spain, and the 
James of earlier years of Clement’s Pontificate. The 
Arra«on. of Jamcs, the King of Arragon, over 

the Saracens of Spain, and the capture of Murcia, called 
forth the triumphant gratulations of the I'ope. But 
James of Arragon was not to be indulged in weaknesses 
unbecoming a Christian warrior. The Pope summoned 
him to break the chains in which he was fettered by a 

® Henry cle Winghara is a good Sons succeeded to their fathers* bene- 
ejcample of what might be and was fices, “quidam iii ecclesiis, in quibus 
done by Papal dispensations (MS., patres ininistiaiint eoiuin, sq imme- 
B. M., IX. p. 314). Wingham has diat6 patribus ejus siibstituti, tanquam 
licence to hold the deanery of St. juie hereditano possidcre sanctuaiiuia 
Martin*8-le-Grand, the chancellorship I)ei.’* The same in dioccMi of Lincoln, 
of Exeter, a prebend of Salisbuiy, ac p. 132; Worcestei, p. 13l>; Carlisle, 
unioersos alios personatus, etiam alia p. 177. Complaints to Bishop of 
(dated Anagiii, July 23, 1259). Salisbury of piicsts wlio have “fu- 
A month aftei De Wingham (of whom caiia\’* To Bishop of Coventry, of 
Paris speaks as a disinteiested man, | their holding these benetloes “ violeuter 
mb ann, 1257) is bishop elect of j et armatd, mauu,” Dec. 21, 1235. fcJo 
London : he petitions to hold all these also to Bishop of Noiwich, June 12, 
benefices with Loudon loi five years. 1240; Winchester, p. 5 and 35, 1243. 
He was also Lord Chancellor. The The Synod of Exetei (W*ilkms, Con- 
nephew of this poor man, holding only cilia, c, xviii. p, 142) complains of 
two livings, has Papal licence to hold two clerks on their providing for 

more. — P.411. Anagm, Aug. 28, 1259. their concqbines kpH^ildi^ out of 
^ ^ “Nisi clerici et maxima qui m the ecclesiastical levenues, “ praesump- 
mens ordmibuB coiistituti, qui in tione tarn damnati. in extremis labor- 
domibuB buis detineut publiob coucu- antes, et de internis mmimb cogitantes 

bmas,” — Art. viii. in suis ultimis voluntatibus 

* The MSS., B. M., are full of notices bona ecclesiai ooncubinis lelmquere non 
of marned clergy in England. Letter formidant.” These wills were declawd 
to the Archbishop of Yoik (xi, 124). illegal. 
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beautiful mistress, and to return to bis lawful wife : tie 
urged him .to imitate the holy example of Lc^bis of 
France. King James pleaded that his wife was a 
leper, and demanded the dissolution of the marriage. 
‘^Thinkest thou,” rejoined the Pope, ‘^that if all the 
Queens of the earth were lepers, we would allow Kings 
to join in adulterous commerce with other women? 
Better that all the royal houses should mther root and 
branch.” He put tlie obedience of tlie King of Arragon 
to another test : he ordered him inexorably to expel all 
Mussulmen from his dominions, to depose all the Jews 
from the high places which they held in this as in 
many of the Spa?iish kingdoms.* 

In less than two years after the conquest of Naples, 
the insup])ortable tyranny of the French under Naples. 

1 A • f r* 1 Conradin. 

Charles or Anjou, and the resentment of the a.d. i 267 . 
Ghibellines throughout Italy, had wrought up a spirit 
of wide-spread revolt. The yoimg Conradin could alone 
deliver Sicily from the foreign yoke, check the re- 
vengeful superiority of the Guelfs, and restore the now 
lacmented house of Hohenstaufen. Many secret mes- 
sages w^ere sent from Tuscany and Lombardy. Galvano 
and Frederick di Lancia, and the two chiefs of the 
house of Capece, whose lives had been excepted from 
the general proscription of IManfrcd’s partisans, found 
their way to Germany. They called on Conradin to 
assert his hereditary rights ; to appear as a deliverer 
from foreign oppression. The youth, not yet sixteen, 
listened with too eager avidity. At the head ^ 
or tour thousand German troops he crossed 
the Alps, and held his court at Verona. 

Pope Clement heard the intelligence with dismay. 


* CJ«raeiit ibt. Kaynaldus, sub ana. 
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He instantly cited the presumptuous bey, who had dared 

Atuuea. claim a kingdom granted away by the See 
. ‘ of Eonie, to answer before liis liege lord at 
Viterbo, There, in the Cathedral of Viterbo, in May, 
and on the festival of St. Peter and St. he pro- 
claimed his excommunication. He wrote to Florence 
to warn the Iie[aiblic of the young serpent which had 
sprung up from tlie blood of the old.” He wrote to 
Ottocar, King of Bohemia, to make a diversion by 
atjtacking the Swabian possessions of Conradin. He 
declared Conradin dei>osed from the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. At the same time he \M'ole to Charles of Anjou, 
in terms which showed his own (‘onseiousness that the 
danger was in the tyranny and in the hatred ol’ Charles 
rather than in the strength or poiadarity of Conradin. 
He entreated him to moderate the horrible exactions 
enforced under the royal seal ; ^ to liste7i to the peti- 
tions of his people ; to put some check on the wasteful 
extravagance of his court; to keej) a balance of his 
receipts and expenditure ; to place on the S(‘at of justice 
men of im'orruptible integrity, with ample salaries, so 
as to be superior to bribery ; not to permit unnecessary 
apj>eals to the King; to avoid all vexatious inquisi- 
tions; not to usurp the guardianshij) of orphans; to 
punish all attempts to corrupt magistrates ; not to 
follow the baleful example of liis^ predecessor in en- 
croaching on the I’ights of the Church.”*^ Yet this 
King, who needcnl these sago admonitions as to the 
administration of liis kingdom, was raised at this very 
juncture by the P(jpe to the extraordinary office now 
vacant — an office the commanding title of which was 

« “Sigillo tuo legem iinpera, ut Kp. 
tollatm infamia de horrendis exiictioni- ^ See the letter of Pope Clement ir 
hus eo nomine factib,*' et seqq. Clem. Mai'tene, and in Kaynaldiis, sub ann 
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ill-suited to the man and to the tirhes — ^that of Peai^- 
maker,* or Conservator of th^ Peace throughout 'Jkiscany 
and all the provinces subject to the Eornan empire ; in 
other words, to keep down the Ghibellines, and by force 
of arms to compel th^ m to lay down their arms.^ 
King Alfonso of Castile heard with jealousy of this new 
title, which sounded as though Charles of Anjou was 
usuqnng the prerogative of tlie Empire, if not intending 
to supplant both himself and his competitor, Eichard of 
Cornwall. The Pope was compelled at once to soothe 
and to alarm the Spaniard; to allay his fears as to any 
designs of Charles upon the Empire, not without some 
significant hint that the coronation by the Archbishop 
of Cologne was indispensable for a just title to the 
Empire ; and the Archbishop of Cologne had crowned 
llichard. Alfonso was awed into silence, if not satis- 
fied.^ 

But, not at the instigation, nor with any encourage- 
ment from the King of Castile, two of his brothers had 
become the most dangerous adversaries of the Pope. 
Henry and Frederick of Castile hfid been driven from 
their native land,"* had taken to a wild adventurous life, 


* “ Paciarium non paitiauum,” j to Monticelli. “We would, as far 
^ There is a cuiious letter fiomthe j possible, war with the Romans : Con- 
Pope to the CauhnaJ S. Hadnaii. MS., | radin is in Verona with all Lonibai-dy, 
B. M. When he had cie ited Charles j except Pavia, and the march of Treviso, 
paciarius, “ opponentibus Scneiisihu'i, j Sicily is m full revolt under Frederick 
Pisanis ct plunbus Glubpllinis.” The j of Castile.*’ “ God's will be done,'* 
Romans, under the Senator, Heiny of concludes the devout Pope.— Vi lei bo, 
Castilo, weie in league with the Nov. 23, 1267. 

Ghibellines. Henry had taken some Clement, Kpist. 

cities, and seized in Rome the brotheis “ They seem to have been at the 
Napoleon and Mattheo Orsini, vngelo head of a constitutional opposition 
Malebranca, John Savelh, P<‘ter Ste- against their brother Alfonso, who 
faneschi, Richard Annibaleschi, some of aspired to rule without the Cortes, 
whom he had sent by night pnsroners f 

roll. VI. 2 0 
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And found hospitality at the court of the King of Tunia 
It wasfsaid that they had adopted at least Moham- 
medan manners, attended Mohammedan rites, and more 
than half embraced the Mohammedan creed.® They 
returned to Europe. Frederick landed in Sicily, where 
some short time after he raised the standard of Con- 
radin. Henry wont on to Italy ; he was received by 
his cousin, Charles of Anjou, who bestowed on him 
sixty thousand crowns. Henry had hopes, fostered by 
the Papal Court, if not by the Pope, of obtaining the 
^vestituro of Sardinia, which the Pope would fixin wrest 
from the rule of Ghibelline Pisa. But Charles of Anjou 
Henry of joalous of Ilcury of Castile ; he too had 

caatiie. preteiisioiis on Sardinia; it was withdrawal 
from the grasp of Henry; and the Castilian was brood- 
ing in dissatisfaction and disappointment, when the 
opportunity of revenge arose. The peojde of Borne 
w^ere looking abroad for a Senator. Charles had sur- 
rendered or forfeited his office when he became ^ing of 
Naples. A short lived rule of two concurrent ^|(jj.ators 
had increased the immitigable feud. Angelo Capucio 
xvas a noble Eoman, still attached to the fallen fortunes 
of Manfred. By his iniluence, notwithstonding the 
repugnance of the rest of the nobles, and strong oppo- 
sition from some of the Cardinals, Henry of Castile was 
chosen Senator of Borne. He commenced his rule 
with some of those, acts of stern equity which ever 
overawed and captivated the Eoman people. Clement 
too late began to suspend his dc'sign of investing 
Charles of Anjou with the throne of Sardinia, to which 


Manana desciilvs Henry as '“in [ prosecutor.” For private reasons foj 
rebus bellicib potens et btrenuus, et the hatred of Henry and Charles, se* 
aimium calhdub, sed sceleratissimus et Hispan. Illustrat. li. p. 647 ; Ainari 
in fideJ catholicae cultu non diligens Vespro Siciliaiio, ciii. p. 30, 
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Henry might again aspire. But the hatred of C3iarles 
was deep in Henry’s heart; he openly ditplayed the 
banner of Conradin. Galvano Lancia, the Rome for 
kinsman and most active partisan of Manfred, Conradm 
hastened to Home ; and the Pope heard with indigna- 
tion that the Swabian standard was waving from the 
hallowed Lateran, where Lancia liad taken up liis 
quarters, and was parading his forces before it.^ The 
censures of the Pontiff addressed to the authorities of 
Home made no impr^^ssion. The Senator summoned 
the people to the Capitol ; his armed bands were in 
readiness ; he seized tw^o of the Orsini, and sent them 
prisoners to the strong castle of Monticelli, near Tivoli ; 
two of the Savelli wore east into the dungeons under 
the Capitol, many others into different prisons ; Henry 
of Castile took possession of St. Peter’s and of the 
Papal palaces/^ 

The few German troops with which Conradin had 
crossed the Alps fell off for want of pay:’^ but the 
Ghibelline interest, the nobler feelings, awa- Movemon^ 
kened in favour of the gallant boy thus a.d 1203 
cruelly di^prived of his inheritance, and the growing 
hatred of the French, soon gathered an army around 
him. He set out from faithful Verona; he was re- 
ceived in Pavia, in Pisa, in Sienna, as the champion of 
Ghibellinism ; as the lawful King of Sicily.® In Apulia, 


** Ac loca, spedaliter Lateraiu ad 
quaa ingiedienda viri etum justi vix 
digni stint habiti, pompis lascwjentibus 
circuire, ac ibidem hospitiimi accipeie 
non expavit/' — Lib. Pont if. quoted m 
Kajriiald. 1267. 

^ See note above from MS., B. M. 

* It 18 curioui* to obseiTe (in Boh- 
mer’s Regii^terj, of the few acts of 


Conradm in Italy, how large a part 
are on the pawning (^Verpfandungj ol 
estates oi rights for sums of money.— 
p. 287. 

* In Pavia, Maicli 22 ; in Pisa, 
Apiil 4 ; in Sienna, July 7 ; in Rome, 
July 7 or August 11. In Rome he u 
said to have had 6000 German knight*, 
Heniy of Castile 800 Spaniards. 

2 c 2 
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the Saracens of Lucera were in arms ; in Sicily, Fre- 
dericktof Castile, with the Saracens and some of Man- 
fred’s partisans, who had taken refuge in Africa and 
now returned. The island was in full revolt; the 
Lieutenant of Charles was defeated ; cixcept JVIessina, 
Palermo, and Syracuse, Sicily was in the power of 
Conradin. Already, in Ids agony of apprehension, the 
Pope, finding that Charles was still in Tuscany, pressing 
his advantages in favour of the Giielfs of Florence, 
sninnionofl him to return to Naples. Why do 
^^writc tf) tiitM* its King, while thou seemest utterly to 
disregard thy kingdom ? It is without a head, exposed 
to the Saracens and to tlie traitorous Cliristians ; already 
exhausted by your robbeiies, it is now plundered by 
others. The locust eats what the cankerwo^ has left. 
Spoilers will not be wanting, so long a^^ defender is 
away. If you love the kingdom, think not that the 
Church will incur the toil and cost of conquering it 
anew ; you may return to your Countsliip, and, content 
with tlic vain name of king, await the issue of the con- 
test. Perha})s, in reliance on your merits, you expect 
y miracle to be wrought in your favour ; that God will 
act in your behalf, whil^ you tlius follow your own 
counsels, and cles])ise tli^se of otliers. I had resolved 
not to write to thee on this affair: my venerable 
brother, Itudolph, Bishop of Alba, has prevailed on 
me to send you these few last words.” ^ 

Charles obeyed, and returned in all has"^ to Naples ; 
couradm he formed tlie siege of Lucera, tli0 stronghold 

iidvarjces to 

itonic. 01 his most dangerous foes, the SalsflhOjpns. (Jon- 
radin advanced towards Kome ; he marcliejmi^der the 
walls of Viterbo, intending perhaps to insi^^|p intimi- 

^ Clement, Kjjjst. apud liajnald. ii.D. I2G9 p. 233. 
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date the Pope, who had a strong garrison in the city. 
The affrighted CardinaJs thronged around the ^Pope, 
who was at prayer. ‘‘Fear not,*’ he said; ^Hhey^^ 
be scattered like smoke.” He even ascended the walls, 
beneath which Conradin and his young and faithful 
friend Frederick of Austria were prancing on their 
stately coursers. “ Behold the victims for the sacri- 
fice.” ^ 

The dark vaticinations of the Pope, though sadly 
verified by the eve^^i, (perhaps but the echo of* the 
event), if bruited abroad in Komc, had no more eflect 
than the ecclesiastical thunders which at every onward 
step Clement had hurled with reiterated solemnity at 
the head of Conradin. Notwithstanding these excom- 
munications, the Homans welcomed with tlie loudest 
acclamations Conradin, called by the Pope ‘^the* ac- 
cursed branch of an accursed stem, the manifest enemy 
of the Church : ” Home had calmly seen that son of 
malediction, Galvano Lancia, who had so long walked 
the broad road to perdition, from wliose approach they 
should have shrunk with scorn, displaying the banner 
of Conradin from the Lateran.” It was an event as 
yet unheard, which disturbed the soul of the Pontiff, 
that although occasional discords, and even the scandal 
of wars, had taken place between the Pope and his 
City, now their fidelity should revolt to the persecutor 
of the Church ; that Home should iiiciu’ the guilt of 
matricide.^ Yet not the less did the Senator and 
Borne welcome the young Swabian. Henry the Senator 
marched at the head of the Boman forces in Conradin’s 
army, having first plundered the churches and monas- 
teries. The Pope heard with deeper resentment that 


Rafiiaid, c. xxii. Fiehei. 


Apud Raynald. A.i>. 1269, 
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the Lateran, the churches of St. Paul, St, Basil on the 
Aveniine, Santa Sabina, and other convents, had been 
obliged to surrender their treasures, which were ex- 
pended upon the army of the excommunicate.^ 

But the destiny which hovered over the house of 
liattic of Holienstaufen liad not yet exhausted its vials 
Taguacozzo. ^\Tath. At tliG battlc of Tagliacozzo, the 
French for once condescended to depend not on their 
pus valour alone, but on prudence, military skill, 
feserve held by the aged Alard de St. Valery, a 
C'rench knight, just returned from that school of war, 
Palestine. St. Valery’s eight hundred men retrieved 
the lost battle. Conradin, Frederick of Austria, Henry 
of Castile, were in the hands of the remorseless con- 
queror. Conradin had almost bribed John Frangipani, 
Lord of Astura, to lend him a bark to escape* The 
Frangipani sold him for large estates in the princedom 
of Benevento.'' 

Christendom heard witii horror that the royal brothej^. 
Execution of Houis, that the champion of the Church, 

Goiiiadin. after a mock trial, by the sentence of one 
judge, liobert da Lavena — aftejr^an unanswerable plead- 
ing by Guido do Suzaria, a femous jurist — had con- 
demned the last heir of tha Swabian house — a rival 
king, who had fought gallantly for his hereditary 
throne — to be executed as a felon and a rebel on a 
public scaffold. So little did Conradin dread his fate, 
that when his doom was announced, he was playing at 


^ Apud Kaynald. A.i). 1269. Sa postente s’^teigmt, et, de cett« 

* En 1256, quiitre axis api6s leb biauche, dout le bla&on e'tait tach^ du 
V^epres Sicihonnes, un araiml de sang royal, il ne reste qu^un souvenir 
Jacques d’Ari’agon einporta J^stura, de deshoaneur.” Astura was near the 
qu’il rdduisit en cendres. Les bieus spot where Cicero was jkiUed, — Char 
des Frangipani furent ravages ; Jacob, rier, iv. p, 212. 
le fils de Jean, p6rit dans le combat. 
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chess with Frederick of Austria. ‘‘Slave/’ said Cou- 
radin to Robert of Bari, who read the fatal sentence, 
“ do you dare to condemn as a criminal the son and 
heir of kings ? Knows not your master that ho is my 
equal, not my judge?” Jle added, “I am a mortal, 
and must die ; yet ask the kings of tliO earth if a 
prince be criminal for S(*cking to win back the heritage 
of his ancestors. But if there be no pardon for me, 
spare, at least, ray faitliful companions ; or if they must 
die, strike me first, tliat I may not behold their 
death.”® They died d<^*voutly, nobly. Every circum- 
stance aggravated the abhorrence : it was said — perhaps 
it was the invention of that abliorrence — that Robert 
of Flanders, the broil wt of Charles, struck dead the 
judge who had presumed to read the iniquitous sen- 
tence.^ When Conradin knelt, with uplifted hands, 
awaiting the blow of the executioner, he uttered these 
last words — "‘0 my mother! how deep will be thy 
sorrow at tlie news of this day I ” ® Even the fol- 
lowers of Charles could hardly restrain their pity and 
indignation. With Conradin died his young and valiant 
friend, Frederick of Austria, the two Lancias, two of 
the noble house of Donaticcio of Pisa. The inexorable 
Charles would not permit them to be buried in conse- 
crated ground. 

The Pope himself was accused as having counselled 
this atr( *010118 act. One of those sentences, which from 
its pregnant brevity cleaves to the remembrance, lived 


. • Bartholomeo di Neocabtio apud ; moitemque mevitabilem patienter ex- 
Muraton, p. 10-7. pectans, suum Domino sjnritum com- 

* There is evidence, it appears, that mendabat : nec diveitebat caput, sed 
this judge, or prothonotary, was alive evhibebat se quasi victimam et cesoni 
some years after. truces ictus m patientiH expectabat.’ 

*• “Ad coelum jungebat palinas, — Malespjna iq>ud Muratoii, vui. fe51 
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long in the memory of the Ghibellines : “ The life of 
Conradin is the death of Charles, the death of Conradin 
the lire of Charles.” But to have given such advice, 
Clement must have belied his own nature, his own pre^ 
vious conduct, as well as his religion. Throughout he 
had been convinced of the impolicy, and was doubtless 
moved with in^vard remorse at the cruelties of Charles 
of Anjou. Clement had tried to mitigate the tyranny 
of. the King. Even the colder assent, at least the 
evasive refusal to interfere on the side of mercy — 
^‘It becomes not the Pope to counsel the death of 
any otao,” is hardly in the character of Clomcmt IV.^^ 
is anotlier, somewliat legendary, story. Am- 
orose of Sienna, afterwwds a Saint, prescmted himself 
on the first news of the capture of Conradin before 
the Pope; ho dwelt on the parable of the piodigal 
son, received with mercy into his fathers house. 
‘^Ambrose,” said the Pope, “1 would have mercy, 
not sacrifice.” lie turned to the Cardinals, ^‘It is 
not the monk that speaks, it is the Spirit of the Most 
High.”‘^ 

But if he was responsible only for not putting forth, 
the full Papal authority to command an act of wisdom 
as of compassion, Clement himself' was soon called to 
answer hetovo a higher tribunal. On the 21)th October 
the head of Conradin fell on the scaffold ; on the 29th 
November died Pope Clement IV. It is las praise that 
bo did not oKalt his kindred — that he left in obscurity 
the husbands of liis daughters.^ But the wonder be- 

^ Compare the fair and houe.'.tTiUe- modic6 dibtat/* — B. Museum Chroni- 
mont, Vie de Saint Louis, vi. 129. con, p. 273. 

Poor Conrailin had said in one of his | • \^jt. S. Ambrosu Senen. apud 

proclamations of CJement s hosLlitj, J Bolkndistas, c. iii. 

♦ Ciemens ciyus noniea ab oflectu non ^ “ Nec mveuituj exalt^ssepareutan 
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trayed by this praise shows at once how Christendom 
had already been offended; it was prophetic of the 
stronger offence which nepotism would hereafter entail 
upon the Papal See. 


totus Deo dicatus.” — Ptolem. Luc. not pel hap less inclined to admire hun 
rxxriii. Tillemont has cnllerted the* beciuise he was a Frenchman,*— Vie at 
passages (and they are many) to the St. Louss, iv. p. 350 €t 8tq, 
praise ot' Clement IV. TUIemont ia 
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‘ Gregory X. and his Successors. 

Afteb the death of Clement IV. there was a’^acancy 
than two years in the Pontificate. The cande 
-oOhis dissension among the fifteen Cardinals “ nowhere 
transpires : it may have been personal jealousy, where 
there w^as no prelate of acknowledged superiority to 
demand the general suffrage. The Frei||h Cardinals 
may have been ambitious, under the domiiMit influence 
of the victorious Charles of Anjou, to continqggLhe line 
of French Pontiffs : the Italians, both from thW^Italian 
patriotism and their jealousy of the power of Charles, 
may have stubbornly I'esisled such promotion. During 
this vacancy, Charles of Anjou was revenging himself 
with his characteristic barbarity on his rebellious king- 
dom, compressing with an iron hand the hatred of his 
subjects, which was slowly and sullenly brooding into 
desperation. He was thus unknowingly preparing his 
own fall by the terrible reaction of the Simian Vespers. 
He was becoming in influence, manifestly aspiring to 
be, througli the triumphant Guelfic factions, the real 
master of the whole of Italy. ^ 

At this period was promulgated an Edict, before 
briefly alluded to,^ apparently unobserved, but which, 


» Ciacconius gives 17 — 5 or 6 French, I mondi, vni, p, 104. I cannot see the 
4 Romans. — p. 178. foioe of the objection to the authen- 

** See back, page 319. Ordonoances tidty of the Ordinance, to which Mr 
des Rois, i. 97, March, 1268. Sis- Hallam seems to give some weight 
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nevertheless, m the hands of the great lawyers, who 
were now establishing in the minds of men especially 
in France, a rival authority to that of the clergy, be- 
came a great Cliarter of Independence to the Gallican 
Church. The Pragmatic Sanction, limiting pragmatic 
the interference of the court of Home in the 
elections of the clergy, n,ud directly denying its right of 
ecclesiastical taxation, being issued by the most reli- 
gious of Kings, by a King a canonised Saint, seemed so 
incongruous and enibari-assing, that desi)erate attempts 
have been made to question its authenticity: Louis IX. 
might seem, in his servile time, himself servilely reli- 
gious, to be suddenly taking the lofty tone of Charle- 
magne. But it was this high religiousness of Louis 
which suggested, and which enabled him to promulgate 
this charter of liberty: ns be inteaided none, so he 
might disguise even to himself the latent, rather than 
avowed hostility to the power of Home. Among the 
dearest objects to the heart of Louis was the reforma- 
tion of the clergy ; that reformation not aiming at the 
depression, but tending to the immeasurable exaltation 
of. their power, by grounding it on their piety and 
holiness. It is to tliis end that ho asserts the absolute 
power of jurisdiction in the clergy, the rights of patrons, 
the right of free elections in the cathedrals and other 

that St. Louis had not nuy prtnjous ticity, and refeis to these disputes as a 
difFerence with the See of Ihane, The possible cause. See also the sbange 
right of patronage hcerns to have been account of Jolui of Canteibuiy, who 
a standing cause of quail cl thioughout paid 10,000 li-vres Touniois for con- 
Christendom, as we have seen in firmatiou in the Archbishopric ot 
Englaud. See, too, m Tillemont, liheims. John had ezpended it for the 
iv, p. 408-412 — the king (Loul^) honour of his IlolinebS and the Koman 
asserting his rights of patronage to the court. Tlio Pope blushed at this grea. 
prebends of Kheims and the arch- expense for his honour. — p, 41 
deaconry of Sens against the Pope. Clement, Epist. p. 308. 

Tillemont does not doubt its authen- 
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churches. The Edict was issued in the name of "Louis 
by tkorgrace of God, King of the French. To ensure 
the tranquil and wholesome state of the Church in our 
realm ; to increase the worship of God, in order to 
promote the salvation of the souls of the faithful in 
Ohi’ist; to obtain for ourselves the grace and succour 
of Almighty God, to whose dominion and protection 
our realm has been ever subject, as we trust it will ever 
be, we Buact and ordain by this edict, maturely con- 
sideredroid of perj)otual observance : — 

"I. That the prelates, patrons, and ordinary collators 
to benefices in the churches of our realm, have full 
enjoyment of their rights, and that the jurisdiction of 
each be wholly preserved. 

"IL Tliat the cathedral and other churches of our 
realm have full freedom of election in every point and 
particular. 

"III. We will and ordain that the pestilential erj^e 
of simony, which undermines the Church, be for ever 
banished from our realm. 

"IV. We will and ordain in like manner that pro- 
motions, collations, provisions and dispositions of the 
prelacies, the dignities, the benefices, of what sort 
soever, and of the ecclesiastical oilice^f oi||||^lm, be 
according to the disposition, ordinanc^ ana ^termina- 
tion of the common law, the sacred Councils of the 
Church of God, and the ancient institutions of the Holy 
Fathers. 

" V. We will that no one may raise or collect any 
manner exactions or assessments of money, which have 
been imposed by the court of Home, by which our 
realm has been miserably impoverished, or which here- 
after shall be imposed, unless the cause be reasonable, 
pious, most urgent, of inevitable necessity, and recog- 
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nised by our express and spontaneous consent, and by 
that of the Church of our realm. 

VI. By these presents we renew, approve, and con 
firm the liberties, franchises, immunities, prerogatives, 
rights, privileges, granted by the Kings our predecessors 
of pious memory, and by ourselves to ail churches, 
monasteries, holy places, religious men and ecclesiastics 
in oiir realm.” 

This Edict appeared either during the last year of 
Clement IV., when the Pope absolutely depended on 
the prote(‘tion of Charles of Anjou against the reviving 
Ghibellinism under Conradin, and ho might be reduced 
to take refuge under the tutelage of Louis ; or during 
the vacancy in the Pontificate. In either case it would 
have been dangerous, injurious, it would have been 
resented by the common voice of Christendom, if the 
acts of Louis had been arraigned, or ev(^n protested 
against, as impious aggressions on the rights of Borne. 
The Edict itself was profoundly religious, even sub- 
missive in its tone; at all events, the assertion of the 
supremacy, of the ultimate right of judgement in the 
temporal power, was very different coming from Louis 
of Franco than from Frederick II., or any of his race. 
Louis was almost Pope in the public mind ; his piety, 
his munificence, his devotion to the Crusade, in which 
he was again about to embark, liis profound deference 
in general to the clergy and to the Pope himself, which 
had almost already arrayed him in worshipped sanctity, 
either allayed the jealousy of the Boman See, or made 
it imprudent to betray such jealousy. Hence it w^as 
th^t neitlier 4t the time of its publication, nor sub- 
sequently, did it provoke any counter protestation ; it 
had already taken its place among the Ordinances of 
the realm, before its latent powers were discovered, 
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denotmced, condemned. Then, seized on by the Parlia* 
mentsj defended, interpreted, extended by the legists, 
strengthened by the memorable decree of the Appeal 
against abuses, it became the barrier against which the 
encroachments of the ecclesiastical power were destined 
to break ; nor was it sw'opt away till a stronger barrier 
had arisen in the unlimited power of the French crown. 

During this vacancy in the Pontiticate, St. Louis 
^^. 25 ,^ 1270 . closed his holy life in the most ignoble, and 
stiouiB. not the least disastrous of the crusades, into 
Africa. It was the last, except the one desperate (in 
some degree brilliant) struggle, whicli w^as even now 
about to take place under our Prince Edward, for the 
narrow remnant of the Holy Land. Again the beauty 
of the passive virtues of Louis, his deaJi| with all the 
submissive quietness of a martyr, blindea mankind to 
his utter incom|wtency to conduct a great armjj||^ 
to the waste of noble blood ; the Saint in life assmed 
in the estimation of mankind the crown of martyrdom.*^ 
Nothing was wanting but his canonisation ; and oahoni- 
sation could add no reverence to the name Sytiouis. 

Year after year had passed, and still tffc Sfeborn 
Papacy still fifteen Cardinals persisted in their feud; still 
vacant Christendom was without a Pontiff; and 
might discover (at least the dangerous question might 
arise) the fatal secret that a supreme Pontiff was not 
necessary to Christendom. They withstood the bitter 
mockery of one of their brethren, the Bishop of Porto, 
that it were well to remove the roof of their chamber, 
that the Holy Ghost might descend upon them. The 
Franciscans seem lo Imve been astonished that the 

f Joinville. Tillemont hai> collected all the striking circumstaaees of the 
death of St. Louis.— Vol. v. p. 169. 
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virtues aijd learning of the pride of their order, S. Bona- 
ventura, did not command the general homage. They 
fabled, at least the annalist of the Church declares it a 
fable, tliat Bonaventura would not condescend to the 
proffered dignity.*^ At length the Cardinals determined 
to delegate to six of their members the full power of the 
conclave. 

The wisdom or felicity of their choice might, if ever, 
justify the bidief in a suporior overruling 
counsel. It fell upon one, towards whom it is 
difficult to conceive liow their thoughts were directed, a 
man neither Cardinal nor Prelate, of no higher rank 
tlian Archdeacon of Liege, and dispossessed of his Arch- 
deaconry by th(i unjust, jealousy of his bishop ; upon one 
now absent in the Holy Land on a pilgrimage. Gre- 
gory X., such was tlie name he assumed, was of a noble 
house, the Visconti of Piacenza, but having early left 
his coimti^yf'Was not committed to either of the great 
Italiau factions: he was unembarrassed with family 
ties ; he was an Italian, but not a Koman, not therefore 
an object of jealousy and hatred to rival houses among 
that fierce baronage. He had been a canon of Lyons, 
but was by no means implicated with French interests. 
One great religious ])assioii possessed liis soul. The Holy 
Land, with its affiictions and disasters, its ineffaceable 
sanctity, had sunk into the depth of Lis affections ; the 
interests of that land \^'ere his highest duties. It was 
to this end that Gregory X. devoted himself with all the 
energy of a commanding mind, or rather to a prepara- 
tory object, perhaps greater, at all events indispensable 
to that end. It was in order to organise a Crusade, 
more powerful than any former Crusade, that* he aspired 


i^^rnald. sub aon. 
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to pacify ^ that he succeeded for a time in pacifying, 
' Western Christyendom. This greatest of pontifical acts, 
but this alone, Gregory X. was pennitted to achieve. 

The reception of this comparatively obscure eccle- 
inauguration. si^stic, thus Suddenly raised to tlie chair of St. 
jan. 2 i,i 2 Y 2 . might encourage his most holy hopes- 

He landed at Brundusium, was escorted by King Charles 
to Capua, and from thence., passing by Komo, to Viterbo, 
whpre the Cardinals mot him with reverential unanimity, 
March 27 , ^^6 was crowued at Borne with an elaborate 

1272. ceremonial, published by himst^lf as the future 
code, according to which tlie Itoinau Pontiffs were to be 
elected, inaugurated, invested : tlie most minute par- 
ticulars of dress were arrang(‘d, and the whole course of 
processional service.® Gregory X. took up his residence 
at Orvieto. 

Gregory had hardly ascended tlie Political throne, 
Determines wlicn hc doterminc^d to liold a great (Ecumenic 
on a Council Council That it miglit he a Council worthy 
of the title, he summoned it for two years later. The 
pacification of Cliristendom was tlie immediate, the 
recon quest of the Holy Land the remote, object of this 
great diet of Christendom. The place of the Council 
was debated with grave pruden«!i|^ Within the Alps it 
was more convenient, perhaps it wus more dignified, for 
the Pope to receive the vassal hierarchy ; but beyond 
the Alps alone was there hope of re-awakening the 
slumbering enthusiasm for the sepulchre of the Saviour* 


* The Jews were to offef, as a w?gula r .ciigit paupciem/’ This is noticed or» 
part of theceiemony, their coiigratula- account of misapprehensions sometimes 
tioas, and to firesent the book of the prevalent on tins singular usage. See 
Old Testament. The Pope was seated on the Sedes Stenx)i*ana, MabilloiL ’ 
on the Sedes Stercorana, emblematic of Iter Italicum, p. 57. 
the verse io the Psalm “destercorel 
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Lyons was the chosen city. Gregory in the mean time 
laboured assiduously at the great work which was 
to be consummated in the Council — the pacii^^ation 
of Cliristendom. Three measures were necessary : 

I. The extinction of the wars and feuds in Italy. 

II. The restoration of the Empire, in the person of a great 
German Prince. III. Th(3 acknowledgment of the Greek 
Emperor of Constantinople, and the admission of that 
Emperor into the league of Christian princes; with the 
reunion of the Greek and Ijutin Churches. 

Gregory began his nork of paeiti(‘atioii in Lombardy : 
ho did Jiot at once withdraw liimself from the Jiead of 
the GiieMtj eunfedcraey ; he still asseitc'd tlie power of 
Charlt's of Anjou as Vicar of the Empire ; he even 
confirmed the excommunication against the (Uiibelline 
cities, Pisa, I^avia, Verona, and the Duke of Tyrol: nor 
did he take up the cause of Otlio Visconti, the exiled 
Ghibelline Archbishop of Milan, against tlie Della 
Torres, who held that city.^ But he bc^gaii gradually to 
feel his stiength. Ho negotiated peace betwc^en Genoa 
and Venice, rivals for the mastery of tlie sea; 
between A^enice and Bologna, rivals for the 
command of the navigation of the Po. Pisa was re- 
conciled to the Church; the archiejuscopal dignity 
restored to the city. In Elorence, on his ^vay to the 
Council, Gregory attempted to awe info peace the 
Guelfs and Ghibcdliiies. The Giielfs heard this strange 
doctrine apjilied to their enemies, “ They are Ghibellines, 
it is true, but they are citizens, men, Christians.” ^ He 
made the two factions, both at Elorence and Sienna, 
swear to a treaty of peace, and to the re-admission of 


* Annal. Mediolanen.Muraton, Ann., sub ami. 1272. 
8 S. Antonin, ii, tit. 20, s. 2, 
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the exiles on both sides, in his own presence and in that 
of Charles of Anjou, and Baldwin of Constantinople. 
But the hatred of Guelf and Ghibelline was too deeply 
rooted ; Charles of Anjou openly approving tlie treaty, 
secretly contrived a rupture; the Ghibellines were 
menaced witli assassination : the Pope paused on his 
journey to cast ha(*k an cx(*oniiiiunication on forsworn 
and disobedient Florence. Nor would Genoa enter into 
terms of reconciliation with Charles of Anjou. Yet on 
th^ whole there \\as at least a surfaco of (juiet; tliougli 
under the smouldei-iiig ashes lay everywliere the fires, 
nursing their strength, and ready to burst out again in 
new fury. 

Jiichard, J^larl of Cornwall, died, liaving stjuandered 

his eiioriiious wealth for the barrenAtoour of 

Aprii a, 12Y2 , . . . • i i n - - 

bearing the iin]>erial title oi of the 

Romans for fourteen years, and of dis2)laying in London 
the splendour and majesty of his imperial j)oin]>.^ Not- 
withstanding tla^ claim of Alfonso of Castile, who had 
exercised no otlier right than sending a few troops into 
Lombardy, the J*oj)e ('omuiniided a new election. 
Perhaps he already autici])ated tlie cl^ce of Rodolph 


s "‘^1273 founder of we great house 

ol‘ Austria. The Pop(i conlirmed the choice; 
h (3 tried all means (.>f soothing the jn’ide ; he used the 
gentlest, most courteous persuasions, but he jiaid no 
regard to tlie remonstrances of the King of Castile. 
Rodolph of Jfapsbiirg, whoso great activity and abilities 
had been already displayed in the internal affairs of 
Germany, who had commanded the suffrages of all the 


* The Gejmans soon saw, accoidin^ Empeioi. He passed as much tune in 
10 Pans, the contempt in which England ag in G«’mariy. — Matt, Pans, 
England held Richaid of Coinwall; pp. 953-4. 
and withdiew, ashamed of tbeir 
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electors, except the hostile Ottocar, King of Bohemia, 
was the sovereign whose accession any* Pope, especialjf 
Gregory X., might hail with satisfaction. Ho seeme'' 
designated as the chief who might unite Christendom 
in the Holy War.^ He liad none of the fatal hereditary 
claims to possessions in Italy, or to the throne of 
Naples. In the north of Italy he might curb the 
insatiate ambition, the restless encroachments of Charles 
of Anjou: the Pope exacted !iis [promise from Rodolph 
that lie would not assail Charles in his kingdom of 
Sicily c)r in Tuscany. Gregory X. aspired to include 
within the })ale the great Christian confederacy, to 
embark in the common crusade, even a more useful 
ally, the Greek Emperor of Constantinople. A Greek 
was again Emperor cf tlu* East; Michael Palaeologus 
ruled in Constantinople; Baldwin IL, the last of the 
Latin emperors, was an exile in Europe. Instead 
of espousing his cause, or encouraging the 
ambition of Charles of Anjou, who had married 
his daughter to the heir of Baldwin, and aspired to the 
dominion of the East in the name of his son-in-law, 
Gregory embraced the wiser and bolder policy of 
acknowledging the title of the Greek. Palaeologus 
consented to pay the great price of this acknowledgment, 


^ The t'Jeitois wore Weiuher of 
Eppstem, Ai oil bishop of Mentz ; Hcniy 
ot Fusfingen, Archbishop of Tr«ves; 
Engelbert of Falkcnstein, Aichbishop 
of Cologne ; Lcuis, Palatine of the 
Klune and I)uke of Bavaiia ; John, 
Duke of Saxony; John, ]\Iaigi-avo of 
Brandenburg. According to some au- 
thorities, Ottocar, King of Boh 2 mia, 
declined the crown. The leader will 
find a ^ir popular account of the 
elevation of liodolph of Hapsburg in 


Coxe’s House of Austiio, 

^ Kodolph was besieging the Bishop 
of Basle wJieu he leceived the intelli- 
gence of his election. The city at once 
surieiideied to the King of the Romans. 
The Bishop was fuiious. “ Sit firm," 
he cijoil, “0 Loid God, or Rodolph 
will occujiy tliy throne.” “ Sede for- 
titer, Doniiue Deus, ^ el locum Kudolfui 
occupabit tuum.” — Albert. Argentiiw 

p. 100. 


Z D 2 
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no* less than submission to the Papal supremacy, and 
the npiou of the Greek with the Latin Clmrcli.® 
Palaoologus had no great reason for profound attachment 
to the Greek clergy. The Patriarch Arsenius, wdth 
bbldiiess unusual in tlie Eastern hierarchy, had solemnly 
excommuni(‘ated the Emperor for his crime in cruelly 
blinding the young John Lascaris, in whose name he 
held the empire. xVrsenius had been banished on a 
charge of ti’easoii ; a new patriarch sat on the throne, 
but a powerful faction of tlu^ clergy wore still Arsenites. 
^On his death, they coni})elled the burial of the banished 
})relato in the sanctuary of 8antii Sophia; absolution 
in his name alone reconciled the Emixiror to God. 
PahTologus, though the ruling 1-^atriarch was more 
submissive, might not be disinclined to admit larger 
authority in a more remote power, held by a Pope in 
Italy rather than a Patriarch in Constantinople. By 
every act, by bribery, intimidation, by skiltully softening^ 
olf the points of diherenee, and urging the undoubted ‘ 
blessings of union, he wrung a slow consent from Jhti 
leading clergy of the East : they wore gradually ta 
to consider that the pi-ocession of the Holy Ghost, fr 
the Father and the Son, was not a doctrine of such' 
repulsive heterodoxy, and to admit a kind of vague 
supremacy in the Pope, which the Emperor assured 
them would not endanger their independence, as dear 
to liim as to themselves." Ambassadors arrived at 


™ Pachyrnt;]-, ii. 15; Jii. 1, 2'j\^a\ov,Ka\rh\€VKOvs^Ayap7)Povs€Xvai 
V. 10; p. 369, &c, Xiccpliorus Ore-| TpaiKovs Trap' iK^ivois 
lioras, lii. 1 ; iv. 1. Gibbon, edit. ]\Iil- Lib. v. p. 367, edit. Bonn, The Greek 
man, xi. 313, ct scq^ clergy wcie secretly determined to 

" Pacliymer cornplams, not. without maintain their independence, to acknow- 
hittciness, that the Latins called the 1 leilge no primacy, and not to subjel 


Greeks, in their contempt, “ white Ila- 
garenes,” irpocrlo'TaTo yap rb (TKiv- 


themselves to the judgment of traitors 
and low men. 1 presume they thoughl 
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Rome with splendid offerings for the altar of St. Peter, 
and with the treaty of union and of subraisbion to the 
Roman see, signed by the Emperor, his son, thirty-five 
archbishops and metropolitans, with their suffragan 
synods. The Council of Lyons witnessed with joy tliis 
reunion — a reunion unhappily but of few years — of the 
Church of JJasil, the Gregorios, and Chrysostom, with 
that of Leo and Gregory the Great. 

Nothing could (‘oiitrast more strongly than the first 
and second Councils c»f Lyons. I'lie first was ot 

summoned by Innorcnt IV., attended by 
hardly one hundred an^fifty prelates, to represent the 
whole clergy of Christennom ; its aim to p(‘rpetuate a 
desperate war, and to commit the Empire and the 
Papacy in implacable hostility : its authority disclaimed 
by the latger ])art of Christendom, cordially and fully 
accepited by scarcely one of the great kingdoms. At 
the second Council of Lyons, Gregory X. took his seat 
at the head of five hundred bishops, seventy abbots, and 
at least a thousand dignified ecclesiastics. Every 
kingdom of the West acknowledged itsoocumcnic power. 
The King of Arragon was present ; the Latin ])atiiarchs 
of Constantinople and of Antioch, fourteen cardinals, 
ambassadors from Germany, France, England, Sicily, 
the Master of tlie Templars, with many knights of St. 
John. Of the two great theologic luminaries 

May 7 \27 1 

of the age, the Dominican Thomas Aquinas 

and the Franciscan Bonaventura, Thomas died on his 

way to the Council : ® Bonaventura was present, preached 


ill Italians like the Genoese of Pei a, Ka\ ^avaverwv. — p. 308, vSfrange col- 
merchants, aWh. fx^P€Lv kolL oi^>B IS iv lisiou of Gieek and Komau pride! 

Kvpicf, tV ^KK\rf(riap ^yov/x^voi, The sovereign did not like the <l>p€piOi 
•.aO^s Kal apxvO^^ M who weie very busy. 

KiuBvptvfiv Kpiv^ffOai ® Dante has giv'eu ^lerpetuity to tU« 
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during its sittings, but died before its dissolution 
The Qouncil of Lyons aspired to establish peace 
throughout Christendom ; the recognition of an Emperor, 
elected with the full approval, under the closest bonds of 
union with the Pope ; llie ro-adiiiission of the Eastern 
Empire, and of the Greek Cliurch, within the pale of 
Western Christendom. Su(‘h was the function of this 
great assembly, perhaps the first and last Council which 
was undisturbed by dispute, and uthTed no sentence of 
interdict or excommunication. The declared objects for 
which tlie Council was summoned were succour to the 
Holy Land, tlie reconciliation of the Groede Cliurch, the 
reformation of manners. The session op(ui(‘d with gre^at 
solemnity. The Jfojje himself officiated in the religious 
ceremonial, assisted by his cardinals. For the first 
object, the succour to the Holy Land, a tenth of all 
ecclesiastical revenues was voted for six years. The 
Council, as it awaited the arrival of the Greek am- 
bassadors, occupied itself on regulations con(*er.ning the 
discipline and morals of the clergy. On the 24th June 
arrived the ambassadors. After the edict of the Emperor 
of Byzantium, sealed with a goldim seal, had been ex- 
hibited and read, the act for the union of the tw^o 
Churches was solemnly passed ; the Pope himself intoned 
the Tt Deum witli tears of joy; the Latin clergy 
chanted the creed in Latin; the Greek, those of the 
emliassy, assisted by the Calabrese bishops, chanted it 
in Greek. As they came to the words, “ Avho proceedeth 


charge against Chailes of Anjou of 
having poisoned St. Thomas ; adduced 
also by Viliam, ix. 218 : — 

■"Carlo venae in Italia, c per aminenda 
Vittima fb Ui Conoid mo, e pol 
Ripmse al ciel TomDiaao per aramenda.” 

, rwgai XX 67 . 

Compare commentaiyof Benvenuto ila 


Imola (apud IMuratoii). The Guell 
Viliam assigns as a motive the fear 
that St, Thomas (a Neapolitan), the 
made of Chnstendom, would expose 
the cruelty and wickedness of CharleS. 
It is piohably an invention of the p"0- 
fouiid Neapolita.j hatied. 
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from tlie Father and the Son,*' they repeated it, with 
more emphatic solemnity, three times. TV represen- 
tative of tne Eastern Emperor acknowledged in ample 
terms (such were his secret instructions) the supremacy 
of St. Peter's successor. 

Gregory X. did not permit this Council to be dis- 
solved until he had secured the Papacy from j^worpapa 
the scandals which had ])re‘Coded his own elee- 
tion ; but to the Rl<‘ni law with wliicli he endeavoured 
to bind the cardinals, l)e hmiid strong o])positioii. It 
was only by his ]iersoiial anthority with each single 
prelate, that he cxtoitcd their irrevocable signature and 
seal to tlio statute wbidi was to ri'gulate the preceded- 
ings of file cionciave on the deatb of n Pope. The 
statute ridaiiiod to the cardinals the i)roud prerogative 
of sole e]i‘(*tiou ; but it ordained tliat only ten days after 
the death of the Pope they were to be shut np, without 
waiting lor absent members of the college, in a single 
chamber in the deceased Pope’s palace, where they were 
to live in common ; all access was to b(‘ strictly pro- 
hibited, as well as writing or message : eacl] was to have 
but one domestic; their meals wcTe to he received 
through a window too narrow to admit a man. Any 
communication with them w^as inhibited under the 
menace of interdict. If tiny agrciod not in three days, 
their repast was to he limited, for live days, to a single 
dish ; after that to only bread and wine ; so they were 
to bo starved into unanimity. If tlie Popc^ died out of 
Rome, in that city wIkto he died was to bo this impri- 
sonment of the conclave, under the municipal magis- 
trates, who were sworn to allow the liberty {)orinitted 
by statute, but no more. All offend(‘rs against this 
decree, of whatever rank, were at once excommunicatej 
infamous, and could rise to no dignity or public office j 
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any fief or estate they might hold of the Church of 
Home,? or any other Church, was forfeit. All former 
pacts, conventions, or agreements, were declared null 
and void ; if under oath, the oath was abrogated, an- 
nulled. In every city in Christendom public prayers 
were to be offered iij) to God to infuse concord, speedy 
and wise decision, into the hearts of that venerable con- 
clave. ^ So closed the second Council of Lyons. One 
act of severity alone, the degradation of Gregory's old 
(|i imy, the Bishop of Liege, appears in the. annals of 
.•flus Council. The C-hrist-iau world was, on the other 
hand, highly edilied by the appearance and solemn 
baptism of certain I'artars. 

Gregory X., al'ter an interview with the King ol 
Castile at Beaucaire, whom he strove to recon- 
lot. 18, 1275 . ^1^^ loss of the Empire, and an interview 

with the Emperor Kodolph at Lausanne, repassed the 
Alps. lie was r(‘ceive(l with deserved honours ; only 
into exeommuui(*ated Florence — exconimunieated, no 
one could deny, with perfect Christian justice — the 
peaceful prelate relused to enter. The world wa^ 
anxiously awaiting the issiu' of the^ sage and holy 
enunsels. The pontificate of peace, only to be 

broken by the discomlitiirti of the infidels in the East, 
was expanding, it was to be hoped, into many happy 
and glorious years. Suddenly Gregory sickened on his 
road to Arezzo ; he died, and with him broke 
up the whole confederation of Christendom. 
The world again, from the conclave to the remotest 
limits not of Europe alone, but of Christianity, became 
one vast feud. With Gregory X. expired the Crusades ; 
Christianity lost this principle of union, the Pope this 


p Mmibi et L«ibb9, sub ann. 
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principle of command, this title to the exaction of 
tribute from the vassal world. From ^tli^s time he 
began to sink into an Italian prince, or into the servant 
of one of tlie great Mionarchies of Euroj^e. The last 
convulsive effort of tlio Popedom for the dominion of the 
world, under Boniface VIII., ended in tJie disastrous death 
of that I\>[) 0 ; the captivity of the l^ipacy at Avignon. 

After the df'ath of (Gregory X., in hardly more than 
three years three successive Popes rose and r^pid^nccps- 
j)assed likci sliadow^, over the throne of St. 

Peter, and a fouitil commenced his short reign. The 
popular suiKTstition and the po])nhir hatred, which, un- 
allayed by the short-lived dignity, holiness, and wisdom 
of Gregory X., lay so deep in the publi(5 mind, beheld 
in these deaths which followed each other in such dark- 
ening rapidity, either the judicial hand of God or tlio 
crime of man. The Popes were no sooner proclaimed 
than dead, either, it was believed, smitten for jnnocentv 
men’s sins or their own, or cut off by poison.'^ 

The first of these, Peter of Tarantaise (Innocent V.), 
was elected in January, took up his residence in Pome, 
and died in June. Ottobuoiii Fiesehi, the nadnanv 
nephew of Innocent IV., answered his kindred, 
who crowded around him witli congratulations 
on his election, ‘‘Would that ye came to a cardinal in 
good health, not to a dying Pope.” lie just lived to 
take the name of Hadrian V., to reh^ase his native 
Genoa from interdict, and to suspemd with his dying 
breath the constitution of Gregory X. concerning the 
Conclave. He was not crowned, consecrated, or even 
ordained priest. Hadrian V. died at Viterbo. 


“ Papas qiiatnor moitui, duo divino judicio, et duo veneuo exhausti.”— 
Chronic. Foio Livicu, Muraton, S. 1. zxii. 
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The immediate choice ^of the cardinals now fell on 
; Pedro Juliani, a Portuguese, the Cardinal 
Bishop of Tuscuhim. Thoiigli the cardinals had 
already obtained from the dying Hadrian tlie suspension 
of the severely restrictive edict of Gregory X. concern- 
ing tlie Conclave, tlio edict was popnlai* abroad. There 
were many, and among tliem prelates wlio declared 
that, excepting under that statute, and in (*onformity 
with its regulations, tlie cardinals had no ]*iglit to the 
sole electioTJ of thePope.^ There was a great ii])roar in 
Viterbo, instigated by tliesc^ prelates, Archbisliop 

^ Corinth, with some otlau' (‘cclesiastics wlio weni sent 
forth to read the suspension of tin* (*di(*l by Hadrian V., 
confirmed ])y John XXI., tlie new Pope, nus maltreated ; 
yet, even if the ceremonial ^^as not rigidly observed, 
there had been the utmost speed in the election of 
John XXL The Pope was a man of letters, and even 
of science; he had pul>lishi‘d some rnathematic^al trea- 
tises which excited the astonishment and therefore the 
suspicion of his age. lie was a ehiirehman of easy 
ac(!‘ess, conversed freely nith humbler men, if men of 
letters, and was therefore accused of lowering tl^ dignity 
of the Pontificate. He was perliajis liasty and un- 
guarded ill his language, but lu* had a more inexpiable 
fiiult. He had no love for monks or friars : it was siij*)- 
posed that ]i4:' meditahxl some seA^ere coercive edicts on 
these brotherhoods. Hence his death (ho Awas crushed 
by the falling of the roof in a noble chamber which lie 
liad built in the palace of Viterbo) was foreshown by 


* *‘Ia tantam pioiupeie temfutatis oueivaie iiiimo et evacuate pio viribua 
n'^niam, ut in diibiiim auctoritatem niterentui iiianibus argument’s.” — Re-i 
."t jurisdictionem collegii ejusjlern Ko- script. Jwnn. XXL, apud F^yiiadd 
ciesiJEB revocaient, et de iliis in deioga- 1276. 
tiflinein ijisarum disputantes utihbet. 
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gloomy prodigies, and held either to be a divine judge- 
ment, or a direct act of the Evil One. John was 
contemplating with too great pride the work of his own 
hands, and burst out into laughter ; at tliat instant the 
avenging roof came down on his liead. Two May is (o 
visions revealed to difft^rent holy men the 
Evil One hewing down t'lKi supports, and so overwhelm- 
ing the rejirobate Pont iff. Tie was said by others to 
have been, at the inom^t of liis death, in the act of 
writing a book full of the most deadly heresies, or prac- 
tising the arts of magi(‘.® 

For six weeks, the Cardinals, released from the coor-* 
cive statute, met in conclave Avilhout coming Nov.25. 
to any conclusion. At length the elerdion fell Niclksin. 
on John Gaetano, of the noble Homan hous<'‘, 
the Orsini, a man of remarkable beauty of person and 
demeanour. His name, tlie Acconiplislied,” im})lied 
tliat in him mot all tlie graces of tlic handsomest clerks 
in the world ; but lie was a man likewise of irreproach- 
able morals, of vast ambition, and of great ability. 
This ago of short-lived Popes Avas the age of magnificent 
designs as sliort-lived us tlieir autliors. Ilie nobler^ 
more compfehensiA^e, more disinterested scheme of 
Gregory X. liad sunk itito nothing at his death ; that 
of Xicohis III. liad deeper rout, but came not to ma- 
turity during his reign, or in his line. An Italian, a 
Homan, was again upon the throne of St. Ikder. The 
Orsini at first took up his residence at Rome. He built 
a splendid palace, the Vatican, near St. Peter’s, witli 
gardens around, and fortifii^rl Avith a strong Avall.^ He 
repaired, enlarged, and strengthencnl th (3 Ijateran Palace. 

• Ptolem, Luc. xxvi. Nangis, how- Ruh ann. 1277. RiiTied. in Chionic. 
Brer, &ays that he died ‘‘perceptis * Bimhcii und Platnei, Roms Bfr 
omnibus sacranientis eeclosiastiois.” — srlireibung, ii. p. 2^1 1. 
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Unlike his rash predecessor, he was a jfriend to the great 
monai^tic orders ; he knew how completely the preachers 
and other mendicants still, notwithstanding the hatred of 
the clergy, now they had taken possession of the high 
places of theology, ruled the public mind. To Thomas 
Aquinas and S. Bonaventura the world looked up as to 
its guiding lights ; nor had they lost their power over 
the* popular passions. 

Nicolas III. did not in any degree relax the Papal 
jguperiniendence over Christendom to its extreme limits : 
he is interfering in the affairs of Poland and Hungary, 
-mediating in the wars between France and Spain, 
watching over tlie crumbling wreck of the Christian 
possessions in the Holy Land. In tlie East he not 
merely held the justly alarmed Emperor, Michael 
Palaeologus, to his plighted fidelity and allegiance, but 
insisted on the more ample recognition of the I^apal 
supremacy.'^ He demanded that a solemn oatli of 
subordination shouhi bo taken by the Patriarch ana 
tlie clergy. To the prudent requ{‘st of the Emperor, 
that the obnoxious words which asserted the procei||^n 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son, should not be 
at once into the creed, he returned a haughty r^ly 
that no indulgence could be granted, though some 
toleration might be conceded for a time on the other 
points in which the Greek differed from the Eoman 
ritual. He even required that the Greek Church 
should humbly seek absolution for the sin of their long 
schism. A strong faction broke out in the l^npire, 
in Constantinople, in the Court, in the family %f the 

® Raynald. sub ann. 1279, 80. OvpanuoSj the Oisini — perhaps a 
.^achymer (vi. 10, p. 461} calls the blunder of the Gieeks. The whok 
Pope vpfiavos. The Jesuit Possiii, long intrigue may be ti’aced through 
Ohronol. in Pachymemni, conjectures two or thiee looks of Fachyjuei'u 
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Emperor. They branded the Pope, the Patriarch, the 
Emperor, as heretics. Palseologus became that, most 
odious of persecutors, a persecutor without the excuse 
of religious bigotry; confiscation/ scourging, mutilation, 
punished the refractory assertors of the independence 
of the Greek Church. Tlie Pope's Legates were 
gratified by the sight e.f four princes of the blood 
confined in a loathsome prison. But discontent led 
to insurrection. Tlie IVince of Trebisond, who had 
always retained the title of Emperor, espoused the 
cause of Greek ortho. ioxy. His generals betrayed 
the unhappy Paltcologus: his family, especially his 
nieces, intrigued against him. He hesitated; for his 
hesitation he was excommunicated at Rome by 
Martin IV., the slave of his enemy Charles of Anjou. 
On his death the Greeks with one consent i»etnrnof 
threw off the yoke; the churches were puri- clhurthuiiu- 
fied from the infection of the Latin rites ; the 
creed resumed its old form; Andronicus, the son of 
Paleeologus, refused burial to his schismatic father.^ 

Hut Italy was the scene of the great acliievements, 
it was to be that of the still greater designs, of Ni- 
cholas III. The Emperor Rodolph was not yet so 
firmly seated on his throne (he was involved in a 
perilous war with Ottocar of Bohemia) as to disdain 
the aid of the Roman Pontiff. He could not but look 
to the resumption at least of some imperial rights in 
Lombardy ; if the Pope should maintain the cause 
of Charles of Anjou, Italy was entirely lost. From 
tlie magnificence, the policy, or the fears of Rodolph. 
the Pope extorted tlie absolute cession to the Roman 
See, not only of Romagna, but of the exarchate of 


* Kaynald. 1279. ii. 
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Ravenna. The Chancellor of the Emperor had exacted 
an oath of allegiance ftom the cities of Bologna, Imolat 
Faenza, ForF, Ccsena, Ravenna, Rimini, Urbino, and 
some other * towns. Rodolph disclaimed the 
May 29, 1278. Clmiicellor, recognised the donation 

of the Emperor Louis, and made a new donation, in 
his . own name, of the whole tei-ritory from Radieofani 
to Ceperano, the march of Ancona, the diicliy of 
Spoleto, the county of Bcrtinoro, the lands of tlm 
Countess Matilda, the exarcliate of Ravenna, t®^ 
Pentapolis, Fori-ara, Commachio, Jlontefeltro, and Massa 
Trabaria, absolutely; and with all his full rights to the 
See of St. Peter. The Pope obtained a coniirmatory 
acki||l^vledgment of his sovereignty, as well as ovet 
Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, from the great electors 
of ^the Emjiire.^ lliis document is signed by the 
Archbishop of Saltzburg, and other prelates, by 
Chancellor of th(^ Empire, by Albert the eldest, md 
Hartman tin' second son of the Emperor, 
by many of tlie nobles with their own hand, by 
some with that of their notaries.’' This cession Nicolas 
determined should not l)i>, as it had heretofore becil^ 
an idle form in the olliccirs of the Empire ; an^||he 
Legates of the Pope ])r(‘sented themselves at thd^roes 
of the greater cities, demanding the acknowledgment 
of the i^apal sovereignty. Tlie independent princi- 
palities, the republics which had grown up in these 
territories, made jio resistance; they were released 
from their oath to the Emperor, and took the oath 
to the Pope ; even Bologna submitted on certain terms. 
The Pope was actual ruling sovereign of the whole of 


/ Raynald. p. 473. | 

Bochmer observes of this dorii- 
ueot that the two sous of the Empcioi 


Wiite • the Burgrave of Niirem* 
burg and tlie Archbisliop of Saltzburg 
could not. — liegcsta, p. 
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the dominions to which the Papal See had advanced 
its pretensions.^ The extent of this sovereignty was 
still vague and undefined : the princes maintained their 
principalities, the republics their municipal institutions 
and self-go veminent. They admitted no rulers ap- 

pointed by the Pope; his power of levying taxes was 
certainly not unrestricted, nor the popular rule abso- 
lutely abrogated. Thus strong in the manifest favour 
^f the Em))eror liodolph, \i(*c»las 111. made a great 
merit to Chorles of Anjou tliat he had stipulated that 
the Emperor should absiaiu from all warlike o])erations 
against Charh's. ambitious Frenchman overaw'ed, 

quietly allow <d himself to he di‘spoiled first septic m 
oJ* bis vi(\ariate of Tuscany, and then of his 
senatorship of Rome. Charles humbly entreat(‘d that 
ihe might not sufhu* the indignily of surrendering that 
^office, which, on the t'xpulsion of Henry sibomcs oi 
of Castil(\ had been regranted to him for t(ai Anjuu"" ' 
years by Pope Cl(‘ment IV., before the expiration of 
that term, now' almost (‘la])sed. Nicolas condescended 
to grant his humbh^ }>('tition ; but on the abdication 
of Clnirles be passed a rigorous edict that senator- 
ship from that time should never be held by ranperor, 
king, prince, marquis, duke, count, or baron, or any 
man of gn^at rank or pow'ei*, or even by their brother, 
son, or grandson ; no one could hold it for above a year; 
no one without special Ijccnce of the Apostolic. >Sec,'' 
This hostility to Charles may have been the deliberate 
policy of the Pope : it was said that the IVpc had 
demanded the niece of Charles in marriage for his 
nephew; Charles contemptuously answered, the Pope 


** Ma quollo, ch(‘ i ch?nci piendono, faidisanno remlere.” — Villani. vii, 53 
^ Nicolai IJJ,, Rogei-ta R’.iynaM. ^ub .oiui. 
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was no hereditary prince, .and that notwithstanding 
the 3fed shoes he wore, he must not presume to mix 
liis blood with that of kings.® Tliere can be no doubt 
tha^ Charles had used his influence in the conclave to 
oppose the elevation of the llomun Orsini. 

-Charles retired to liis dominions to brood over re- 
venge, to meditate a league against the Eastern Empire 
which was to compensate for his losses in the West. 
The Po])es had taken the reconciled Greeks, the 
submissive l^almologus (the fear of Chaiies had been 
a Ifhief motive for the religious tractableness of the 
Greeks^*), under tlieir protection. Gregory X, had 
refused to saucti(m or to consecrate the banner wdiich 
(Hilaries was pri'pai-ed to unfold in the name of the 
Latin Pliilip; Charles had been seen to gnaw his 
ivory sceiitre in wrath, in the anted lamber of the Pope, 
at this desertion of what he ass(*rted to be the cause 
of legitiinute right and orthodox belief,^' Charles was 
now negotiating with the Latins of the Eastern Empire 
and the rej)ul)lic of Venice to take arms and replace 
the son of Ealdwin on tlie throne of Constantinople. 
Even in Sicily Charles of Anjou was not absolutely 
secure : the Po]»e wais understood to entertain secret 
relations vitli tlio enemies of the Frendi rule. 

But Nicotas III. had ulterior schemes, which seem 
Nopoti&mof forc*s]iow aiid anticipate the magnificent 
j^icoUbin '^Qsigns of later nepotism. Already, under 
pretence of heresy, he had confiscated the castles of 
some of'^flie nobles of Komagna, that particularly 
of Suriano, and invested his nephews with them. The 
castle of St. Angelo, separated from the Church, was 

® RicoidanoMaLi&pina, 2o4. Viilarii, vii. 53, 

^ TJ)js appeals thioughout the iJyaaatme aecouute, 

* Paclj)irier, v. 26, p. 410. 
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granted to his nephew Orso. His kinsmen were by 
various means elected the Podestks of many Unities. 
Three of his brethren, four more, of his kindred, had 
been advanced to the Cardinal ate. Bertoldo Orsini, 
his brother, was created Count of Komagna. liis 
favourite nephew, by ids sifter's sidr\ Latino Malebranca 
(a Bran(‘a]e<Kie), the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia, a power- 
ful preach(T, had great suc(‘eKS in allaying llie fends 
in many of the cities,* even in Bologna, wearied by 
the long strife of the Cambertazzi and the Cieromei ; 
wherever the Cardinal established peac(‘, the Count 
of lioinagna assiinu'd authority. Himself he had de- 
clared perpetual Senator of Rt)me. His nephew Orso 
was his vi(*ar in this great office. But these were but 
the first stejis to tlie tlirone which Nicolas III. aspired 
to raise for tlie house of Orsini. It wns believt^d that 
he had laid before the Empiwor Rodolph a plan by 
w'hich the Emjiire was to become hereditary in his 
house, the Icingdom of Vienna was to be in Charles 
Martel, grandson of Charles of Anjou, the son-in-law 
of the Emperor. Italy was to be divided into the two 
kingdoms of Insubria and Tuscany, besides that of 
Sicily; and on tln\se thrones were to be placed two 
of the house of Orsini.^" 

A sudden tit of a[){>]3lexy at his castle of Soriano cut 
short all tliese splendid designs.*' From this Aug 22, 12^ 
favourite residence he had dated his Bulls, a Kiooia&jii. 
practice which had given great offence. The Pope 


^ Villani, ii. c. 55. Villani calls 
Bertoldo Orsini riei)oto of Nicolas 111, 

» MiJiatori, Anna), sub anii. 1 380, 
with authorities. 

^ Nicolas is in Dante’s hell for his 
inmeasui-ed nepotism - 

VOL. VI. 


'* Sappi ch’ lo fui vestifo del gran nianto; 

E veramente lui liglmol del Orba, 

Cupido SI i3er avan^ar 1’ Orsatti, 

Clie bu r avore, e qui mi misi in borsa. 

Ir\femo, xijc. 6S. 

Pero tl sta ; chii tn se’ ben punito, 

E guarda ben la mal tolta moneta, 

Ch' esaen ti tocc contra Carlo ardito."— '9T. 
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Was, as it were, merging himself in tlie stately Italian 
sover^gn. 

Charles of Anjou heard with the utmost joy the un- 
The conclave cxpected tidiugs of the death of his enemy 
at Viterbo. Nicolas III. He instantly took measures to 
secure himself against the calamity of a second hostile 
Pppe, to wrest the Pontificate from the aspiring family 
of the Orsiiii, and form an independent Italian interest.* 
The family of the Annibaldesehi rivalled that of the 
Orsiiii in wealtli and power. There Wiis a rising in 
Koine ; the divided people had re(.‘ourse to the vain 
step for the preservation of peace, the creation of two 
Senators, one out of each of the rival houses. This, as 
might have been expected, increased the confusion ; 
Kome became a scene of strife, murder, anandiy. But 
Viterbo, where the conclave of Cardinals was assem- 
bled, was even of more importance, an Aimi])aldeschi 
was Lord of that city.*^ The people of Viterbo were 
won, by force or bribery, to the party of Charles. The 
constitution of Gregory X. was utterly forgotten ; the 
conclave prolonged its sittings. The Po])e had crowded 
the college with (Jrsiiiis and their dc^pendants. The 
Viterbans surrounded the chamber ; tlu^y accused the 
Orsiui Cardinals as disturbing or arresting the freedom 
of election, dragged forth two of tlumi, and cast them 
into prison. With them they seized and incarcerated 
Feb 22,1281. Malebranca the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia the 
Waiel>ranca. rost wcro kept on the statutable bread and 
wij|o ; the French Cardinals, it was said, were furtively 
provided with better viands. Yot the strife endured 
for nearly six munths before the stubborn conclave 
would yield to tR election of the Cardinal of Santa 


* Villaai, vli. c, 57. • 
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Cecilia, a Frenchman, the slave and passive instrument 
of Charles of Anjou. 

Martin IV. was born at Mont Penc4 in Brie ; he had 
been Canon of Tours. He put on at first the , 

^ „ Martin IV. 

show of maintaining the lofty cliaracter of 
the Churchman. He ex(‘-ommuiiicated the Viterbans 
for tlieir sacrilegious maltreatment of the Cardinals ; 
Einaldo Annibaldeschi, tlie Lord of Viterbo, was com- 
pelled to ask pardon on his knees of the Cardinal 
Bosso, and forgiven on\v at the intervention of the 
Pope.™ Martin IV. retired to Orvieto. 

13ut the Frenchman soon began to predominate over 
the Pontiff ; he sunk into the vassal of Charles of 
Anjou. The great })olieY gf his predecessor, to assuage 
the feuds of Guelf and (diibellino, was an Italian 
policy ; it was altogether abandoned. The Ghibellines 
in every city were menaced or smitten A\iih. excom- 
munication ; the Lambertazzi were driven from Bologna. 
Forll was jJaced under interdict for harbouring the 
exiles ; the goods of the citizens were confiseated for 
the benetit of the Pope. Bertoldo Orsini was deposed 
from the Countship of Romagna: the office was be- 
stowed on John of Appia, with iiistmctions everjn^liere 
to coerce or to fliastise the refractory Ghibellines.” 
The Pope himself was eloeted Senator of Rome, in 
defiance of the decree of Nicolas III. ; Charles of 
Anjou was his vicegerent. Nor did (‘xcommuniention 
confine itself to Italy ; t'harles was now in a state to 
carry on his league for the subjugation of the Eastern 
Empire, in conjunction with the exiled Latin Sovereign 
and the Venetian republic. Palaeologus, who had sur- 

® Ptolem. Luc. xxiv. '2, chiunque era nemico o poco amico del 

Che vot6 1* ernrio delle smuniche medesiino Ke Cailo,’* So wntes th« 
per fulminar tutti i Ghibelhm, e calm Muratori, p. 185. 
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rendered the liberties of the Greek Church to the 
supremacy of Rome, who, at the command of the Pope, 
had persecuted, had provoked his subjects, his kindred 
to rebellion, had rais(^d up a rival Greek Patriarch to 
contest Constaiitinopk% who had been denounced as 
worse than a lieretic*, as an apostate, was now, because 
’something was yet thought wanting to his base com- 
pliance, or rather beciause he maintained his throne in 
defiance of Charles of Anjou, solemnly excommunicated 
by ]\Iartin The last bo})e of union between the 

Churches was thus <mt away by the l^opo’s suicidal 
bund ; Paheologus died iH‘pudiatcd as a renegade by 
liis own Church, under the interdict of the Church of 
Rome, 11 is son Andronicus, as has been said, dissolved 
the inauspicious alliance ; and the Churches were again 
for aljove two centuries in implacable oj)pugnancy. 

Charles of Anjou, with the Pope as his obsequious 
minister, miglit seem reinstated in more than his 
fornuu’ plcMiitude of jiow'cr; he resided with the Pope 
at Orvieto, as it were to dictate his counsels. Though 
Martin did not yet venture to dispossess the Emperor 
Rodolph of the Vicariate of Tuscany, Charles might 
have been justified in the noblest hopes of liis ambition 
in Italy, but he w^as looking with more wide-grasping 
predilecjtion to the East. Under the pretext of a Cru- 
sade to tlie Holy Laud, lie was asphspig to add Constan- 
tinople to his realm. 


® This pasMonate and partial exronimunication shocked his own age. Fiom 
the date oi' this act, v.Tites Ptolemy of Luaa, all went wrong with CharU* 
and the Chuich. See b.ick. 413. 
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Sicilian Ves[;crs. 

But a mine Lad long been working under Lis throne, 
which in the next year burst with all the 
suddenness and terror c:' uue of his kingdoms 
volcanoes. While he contomidated the sovereignty of 
the East, Sicily was lost to his house. Around one 
man has gatiicred all tlie glory of this signal 
revolution ; John of Procidu lias been hander] 
down as almost the sole author of the expulsion of the 
French, and the translation of the crown of Sicily to 
the house of Arragon : Peter of Arragon, the Ihuperor 
Palseologus, Nicolas III., the revolted Barons of Sicily 
were but instruments wielded by his strong will, 
brought into close alliance througJi negotiations con- 
ducted by him alone ; excited, sustained, guided by his 
ubiquitous jireseiice. Even the Vespers of Palermo 
were attributed to his secret instigation. John of 
Procida i)erha}\s achieved not all which is ascribed to 
him alone ; in the vast system of secret agency lie was 
not the sole mover ; niiicl) whicli was traceel to his 
suggestion arose out of natural passions, resentment, re- 
venge, ambition, interest, 2>atriotisin, love of power and 
glory in those who conspired to tliis memorable work. 
A fabil revelation, but too ti-ustworthy, shows John of 
Procida in his early career (he laid b(‘en already phy- 
sician to Frederick II. and to Conrad, and confidential 
counsellor of Manfred) as basely abandoning the c^iuse 
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of the fallen Manfred, crouching at the feet of the Pope 
at ViJ;erbo, protesting that he had only bowed beneath 
the storm of Manfred’s tyranny ; he was commended to 
the mercy’ of Charles of Anjou by the Pope, as his 
beloved son, as the future faithful servant of King 
Charles. How far he was admitted to favour appears 
i^ot, but three years after he is involved in a charge of 
higli treason, and flies from Naples. But however base 
instead of noble, revenge disappointed treachery and 
ambition are hardly less strong and obstinate motives 
to action than generous indignation at tyranny, and 
holy love of country.^ 

In all the conspiracy, a conspiracy of thoughts, 
feelings, passions, if not of compacts and treaties, the 
I’yrannyof ^i^ost fatal to Charlos w^as the insupportable, 
theFieiich ^j^exampled, acknowledged tyranny of the 
French dominion.'* Sicily had groaned and bled under 
the cruel desj>otism of the Emperor Henry ; the Ger- 
man rudeness aggravated the harshness of his rule. 
Frederick II., as also his son, had been severe, though 
just ; if his fiscal regulations were oppressive, they 
were repaid by the brilliancy of his court, by his wise 
laws, by noble foundations, by the national pride in 
beholding Naples and Sicily the most civilised kingdom 
in the world, Charles and his French and Provencal 
nobles, with the haughtiness and cruelty of foreign 
rulers, indulged without restraint outrages which 
gall to madness. Charles from thl^lrst treated the 
realm as a conquered land ; after the insurrection in 


• Se? the document among the St,, Priest, Histoire de la Conqui&te d« 

Places justificatives in Chemer, iv. 524, Naples, Paiis, 1847. 
from a copy in tlie Royal Library at ^ “ Sub tyrannicae turbine tern* 
Pans. Compare Amarl^s prsface and peatatis,** 
document fiist edit, iv., Florence, 1851 ; 
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favour of Oonradin, as a revolted kingdom. The insur* 
gents, or reputed insurgents, were hunted dow^, torn 
frdm their families : happy if only put to a tiolent 
death To the exactions of Charles there were no 

limits. The great fiefs seized, confiscated on the 
slightest suspicion of disaffection, were granti^d to 
French nobles ; the foreign soldiers lived at free quar- 
ters; they were executioners <‘ommissioned to punish a 
rebellious race. To all complaints of cruelty, outrage, 
extortion, Charles replied with a liaughty scoff’, as 
though it were fit ti^ alnient for the im{)ioiis rebels 
against himself and the Pope. The laws, severe eiioiigli 
before, were aggravated by still more sanguinary enact- 
ments, and by their execution with refined merciless- 
ness. But there were worse cruelties than these ; those 
women only were safe who, being lieiresses, were com- 
pelled to marry French nobles ; of tliese there was a 
regular register ; of all others the honour was at the 
mercy of those wlio in this respect knew no mercy : 
there was no redress, no pity; it might seem as if 
Sicilian women were thought honoured by being defiled 
by French and Provenqal brutality.^^ Over this tyranny, 
wdiich himself had inflicted on this beautiful land, 
Clement IV. had gi'uaned in bitter remorse. Charles 
in his impartial ra})acity spared not the property of the 
Church ; if in his cruelty he respected the sacred 
persons of ecclesiastics, he taxed even the Templars 
and Knights of St. John. The Pope had sent re- 
monstrances, embassies, to warn, to threaten, but in 


® Amaii, c. iii., for a full account of with a revulsive shudder, and would 
these honors, with his authorities. fain disbelieve; but the industiy of 
^ See these enactments, quoted m Aman has been too searching, his fact! 
Aman. On the foiced mariiages, and documents aie loo strong cvtJi for 
p. 61. His fourth chapter we read charitable palliation. 
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vain.® He had entreated the intervention of the holy 
Louiis,^ Gregory X. menaced that for the tyrannies of the 
same ivind which Charles exercised in Tuscany the wrath 
’vof God would fall on such a tyrant. “ I know not,” 
answered Charles, what that word tyrant means ; this 
I know, that so far I have been protected by God ; I 
doubt not tliat he will still protect me.” The Arch- 
bishop of Capua denounced him at the G^uncil of 
Lyons ; ho laughed to scorn the complaints of the Pre- 
lates, the Legates of the Council, the letters of the 
Pope to Philip of Franco. In Sicily all the abuses of 
the government were felt in their extreme weight. 
Naples was the residence of tlie court, and derived 
some glory or advantage from its sjdcndour ; l^dermo 
sank to a provincial town, Sicily to a province. Tho 
Parliament had fallen into desuetude, ; it was an iron 
reign of force without justiee, without law, without 
humanity, without mercy, without regard to morality, 
without consideration of any one of the rights, or of the 
interests or tho welfare of mankind. 

The race of Sicily’s old kings was not utterly extinct. 

House of Constance, the daugliter of Manfred, the 

Airagon. Qf Arragoii, lingered the last 

drops of Swabian blood : it was said that on the scaffold 
Conradin had cast down his g^ove, to b^ borne to the 
King of Arragon, as the heir of his rights, the avenger 
of his death. To tho court of the King of Arragon had 
fled those Sicilians of the Swabian party who had tlie 
good fortune to become exiles — among these three of 
great name, Koger Loria, Conrad Lancia, John of 
Procida. John of Procida was an exile soon after the 


• See two letters especially, in liayiialdas, 1267 ; also ia MaJ'tene and 
Duraad, Thes. Kov, Auecd. ii. 530, 537, &c. 
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failure and death of Conradin. His hatred to the French 
is said to have been deepened by the worst outrage, 
perpetrated on liis wife and his daughter. Existing 
grants to his wife Landolfina intimate that she was 
under the protection of snmo powtTful influence, not 
improbably of a French paramour.*' John of Procida 
was born at Salerno; though a noble, he was pro- 
foundly skilled, as in oth«u- learning, in the science of 
his native city, that of medicin<‘. He rose in the favour 
of Peter of Arragon, became liis bosom counsellor, was 
endowed with lands, tijr3 lands of l^iixon, Benezzano, 
and l^alma, in the kingdom of Valencia; he was a 
Valcncian ncJjle.^ 

Peter of Arragon, with his court and Lis (‘onfidential 
council, thus occupied by Sj<‘ilian exiles, who Petorof 
wore constantly urging upon him the odious 
tyranny of Charles the usurper, and the discontent, dis- 
affection, despair of the Ki(*ilians ; with his Queen not 
likely to forget her own hereditary claims, or the wrongs 
of her noble father Manfrt'd and his aiuhent house ; lord 
but of his own narrow kingdom hardly won from the 
Moors, and held, as it w^ero, in ii joint sovereignty v\itli 
his Nobles, was not likely to avert his eyes from the 
prospect of a greater raouarcliy, which expanded before 
him. He had made treaties of pcaico with the rival 
Kings his noighboiirn, a treaty for live years ^\ith the 
King of Granada, a league with Castile ; and over King 
Sancho of Castile he held the menace of letting loose 
4iWO young priiu'cs, nearer to tlie throne than 
Sancho, pnd resident at tlie court of Arragon.^' He kept 
up frienejUy relations with Philip of France, the husband 

^ Amari./note, p. 82, s See Amari’s note, p, 83. 

** Montj^er, c. 40, 45 j in Buchon, Colleetiou des Memoires, D'Esclofc, c, 7<\ 
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of his sister; he even made advances to Charles of 
Anjou;; there was a proposal of marriage between his 
son and the daughter of Charles. Peter was embarked 
in suspicious negotiations with the Saracens in Tunis.* 
At the same time he was making gro-it preparations for 
war; in Ins arsenals in Valencia, Tortosa, and Barcelona 
was gathering a i)Owerful fleet; his subjects granted 
subsidies ; provisions, stores, arms, accoutrements of 
war w<^re aecamulated as for some momentous design. 
How far John of Procida instigated these d(‘signs, or 
only encouraged the profound ambition of the King for 
dominion, of the Queen for revenge for her injured 
house, none can know: nor how far JVocida acted from 
bis own intense patriotism or revenge, or but as an 
instrument in i iie hand of others. 

There can bi‘ no doubt that there was a secret under- 
standing, that there was direct communication between 
the enemies of Cliarles, the Emperor of the East, Pope 

John of Nicolas III., the King of Arragon, perliaps the 

I’rocJda. gieiliau nobles, Alaimo da Lentiiii and his 
colleagues : Procida may have been, no doubt was, one 
of the chief of those agents;*^ if not actually com- 
missioned, tacitly recognised. He was once, if not twice, 
at the court of Constantinople. There lie needed not to* 
rouse the fears and jealousy of Palmologus ; the designs 
of Charles against the Eastern Empire were, if not 
avowed, but half disguised. Charles was the open ally 
of Philip, the Latin claimant of the Empire. Palseolo- 

* Amari, p. 86, with his notes. gieat difficulty, as to theg7»t)^tirof this 
Amaii is mcliiied to tre.it as ro- ronumce, and this elevatio.^x of Procida 
manoe this primary oiganization of the into the sole hero of the >Jyar and the 
whole confederacy by John of Procida; gi’eat deliverer, after his ap|X>sta»y from 
his ubiquitous agency ; his disguises ; the aiuse of Armgon, and i ^ifter he had 
especially his fiequeiit intercourse with incurred the hatred of the ‘^Arragonesa 
the Sicilian nobles. But there seems a paity. 
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gufl might well enter into correspondence, or admit to a 
secret interview, the bosom counsellor of King Peter of 
Arragon. To Procida Palseologus may have entrusted 
Me secret offers of larg*^. sums of money for the Pope, 
the hundred thousand byzantines, nut to detach him 
from the interests of Clifules of Anjou, against whom he 
had already taken hostile niefi’^ures, but to enable him 
to defy the power of the Angevin e.™ Procida, according 
tc the common account — an count contradicted only 

by the silence of other ' dters — left Constantinople, pre- 
tending to be driven away by the Emperor ; he disguised 
himself as a IVIendicant Friar, reached Malta, landed 
in Sicily, had fiequent ‘nterviews with the disaffected 
nobles, Walter of Oaltagironc, Palinerio Abbate, Alaimo 
da Lentini, From tlnun be obtained an in\itation to 
Peter of Arragon to advance his claims to the inherit- 
ance ot Ms wife. In the friar’s garb he made his way to 
Nicolas III. in Soriano, revealed himself to the Holy 
Father, explained the extent, the success of his nego- 
tiations ; laid the trea.*’iirt‘s of Pala3ologus at his feet. 
Nicolas consented to recognise the claims of Peter of 
Arragon, and by letters of the most profound secrecy 
promised him the investiture at* the realm. Procida 
appeared at Barcelona with these animating tidings to 
?kindle tlie sornewdiat slumbering ambition of the 
Ling. T]]e warlike preparations were urged with 
greater activity. Procida set forth on a second mission : 
he landed at Pisa; at Yiterbo he saw the Pope; at 
Trapani conti^rred with the Sicilian nobles; passed to 
Negropont undiscovered, reached Constantinople. He 
was welcomed by the Emperor ; negotiations were com- 

“ " E g’idiii ' boo la mal tolta moneta, 

Ch' ^ tj fece contra Carlo ardlto " 

Dante, Inf. xlx. W. 

^iDari’s new interpretntion of this verse is to me quite unsatistactoij. 
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menced for an alliance by marriage between the courts 
of Arrp.gon and Constantinople. Accardo, a Lombard 
knight* was secretly despatched by the Emperor to the 
court of Peter with thirty thousand ounces of gold. 
Procida embarked on board a ship of Pisa, Accardo was 
concealed in the ship. At Malta they met the Sicilian 
conspirators, with the news of the death of Nicolas III. 
The Sicilians would have abandoned the hopeless enter- 
prise ; Procida reiiivigorated them by the introduction 
of’ Accardo, and the sight of the Byzantine gold. All 
Procida’s eloquence, all his ability, it is said, but very 
improbably, was needed to dissuade the King of Arragon 
from the abandonment of the hopeless enterprise. Again 
the plan was fully organised ; the manner, the time of 
the insurrection arranged.^ 

It is certain that the warlike preparations of the King 
of Arragon had not escaped the jealous observation of 
Charles of Anjou ; he could not but know the claims, 
the wrongs, of the Queen of Peter of Arragon and the 
stern, reserved, ambitious character of lAder ; perhaps 
he had obtained some clue to the great league which 
was secretly forming against him. d'he vague rumours 
industriously propagated of designs against the Saracens 
of Africa by Peter of Arragon, however at other times 
they might have justified vast and secret armaments^| 
could not blind the Angevine’s keen apprehensions/ 
Charles had himself demanded explanations. Among 
the first acts of Martin lY. was to require, through 
Philip of France, and from Peter himself directly, the 
scope and object of these menacing preparations: if 
they were against the infidels, he offered his sanction, 


“ The sons of Manfred were living, but in pribon, fiom whence they nevcl 
:ame forth. ^ 
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his prayers, his contributions. Peter baffled his inquiries 
with his dexterous but inflexible reply. He implored 
the prayers of the Pope on his design; “but' if he 
thought his right liand knew his secret, he would out it 
off, lest it should betray it to his left.” 

Charles, on his part, liod been mfiking great prepara- 
tions ; ho liad a large fleet in the ports of Sicily and 
Naples ; a powerful land force was assembled for em- 
barkation. He had increased tlie burthens of the king- 
dom to provide tliis army, compelled the Sicilian nobles 
to furnish vessels ; and he was as little disposed to dis- 
close his own secret objects as the King of Arragon. 
Tlie ostensible object was llie deliverance of the Holy 
Land ; the immediate one the subjugation of the Greek 
Empire. Tlieso forces were still in tlie garrisons and 
towns of Sicily. Forty*two castles had been built, either 
in the strongest ]>ositions, or to command the great 
cities, and were held by French feudatories. They were 
provided with arms, and could summon at an instant’s 
notice all tlieir French sub-feudatories, or tlie Sicilians 
on wliom they could depend for aid. Heribert of 
OiTeans, the King’s Lieutenant, was in Messina; in 
Palermo, John di San Kemi, the Justiciary of the Val di 
Mazzara. 

At this juncture the crisis w^as precipitated by one of 
those events whicli no sagacity could have s,p,i,an 
foreseen, ^\hic]l all the ubiquitous activity Vespers, 
ascribed to John of Procida could not have devised — 
an outburst of popular fury excited by one of those acts 
of insulting tyranny which goad an oppressed people to 


® Amari, c. v. p. 89. “ Lc t ame la pratica, si strettamente epndotta, 

coi Ghibellini e con alcuni Baioiu di iosse a punto riuscita a produrre lo 
Napoli 0 di Sicilia, non si possono scoppio del Vespro.” I fully subscribf 
ormai revoeare in dubbio. FaLo 6 che to this latter clause. 
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madness. The insurrection of Palermo received the 
darkly famous name of the Sicilian Vespers.” 

The Sicilians still crowded to their religious festivals 
with all the gaiety and light-heartedness of a southern 
people. Even their churches, where they assembled for 
the worship of that God whose representative on earth 
had handed them over to their ruthless tyrant, where 
alone they found consolation under the grinding tyranny, 
were not secure against the all-present agents of that 
’ tyranny. The officers of the revenue watched the doors 
of the churches : as all who had not paid their taxes went 
in or came forth, even from within the sanctuary itself 
they dragged off their miserable victims, whom they 
branded with the name of heretics — ‘‘ Pay, ye Paterins, 
pay!” 

It was at a festival on Easter Tuesday that a multi- 
March 31 inhabitants of Palermo and the 

neighbourhood had thronged to a church, 
about half a mile out of the town, dedicated to the 
Holy Ghost, The religious service was over, the merri- 
ment begun ; tables were spread, the amusements of all 
sorts, games, dances under the trees, were going gaily 
on ; when the harmony was suddenly interrupted, and 
tlie joyousness cliilled by the a])pearance of a body of 
French soldiery, under the pretext of keeping the peace. 
The French mingled familiarly with the people, paid 
court, not in the most respectful manner, to the women ; 
the young men made sullen remonstrances, and told 
them to go their way. The Frenchmen began to draw 
together, These rebellious Paterins must have arms, 
or they would not venture on such insolence.” They 
began to search some of them fcr arms. The two parties 
were already glaring at each other in angry hostility. 
At that moment the beautiful daughter of Eoger Mas- 
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trangelo, a maiden of exquisite loveliness and modesty^ 
with her bridegroom, approached the church. A F<yenc*h- 
man named Drouet, either in wantonness or insult, came 
up to her, and under the pretence of searching for arms, 
thrust his hand into her bosom. The girl fainted in her 
bridegroom’s arms. He uttered in his agony the fatal 
cry, “ Dfeatli to the French ! ” A youth rushed forward, 
stabbed Drouet to the heart with his own sword, was 
himself struck down. The cry, the shriek, ran through 
the crowd, “ Death to the Frencli ! ” Many Sicilians 
fel], but of t^vo hundred on the spot, not one Frenchman 
escaped. The cry spread to the city : Mastrangelo took 
the lead; every house was stormed, every hole and 
corner searched ; their dress, their speech, their persons, 
their manners denounced the French. The palace was 
forced; the Justiciary, being luckily wounded in the 
face, and rolled in the dust, and so undetected, mounted 
a horse, and fled witli two followers. Two thousand 
French were slain. They denied them decent burial, 
heaped them together in a great pit. The horrors of 
the scene were indt^scribable : the insurgents broke into 
the convents, the churches. The friars, esj)ecial objects 
of hatred, were massacred ; they slew the French monks, 
the French priests. Neither old age, nor sex, nor 
infancy, was spared ; it is a charge more than once 
repeated in the Papal acts, that they ripped u2j Sicilian 
women who were pregnant by Frenchmen, in order to 
exterminate the hated brood. A government was hastily 
formed ; Koger Mastrangelo, Arrigo Bairesi, Niccoloso 
d’Ortoleva (knights), with Niccolo de Ebdemonia were 
summoned by acclamation to be Captains of the people. 
They then proclaimed the “ Good estate and liberty,” 
unfolded the banner of the city, an eagle on a field of 
gold ; the keys of the Church were still quartered upon it 
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The Justiciary was pursued to Vicari, thirty miles 
insurrectf)!! distaut ; the people rose at the cry of “ Death 
gewecai. Freiifli ! ” P The garrison at first re- 

fused to capitulate, and to be sent safe to Provence ; it 
was now too late, tlje Justiciary was shot down by a 
random arrow, every Frenchman massacred. Sicily 
was everywhere in arms ; Corleone first followed the 
examine of Palermo. Every wliere the French were 
hunted, down and murdered. One man alone was 
William Porcelet, Governor of Calatatimi, who 
had ruled with justice and humanity, was, by common 
consent, sent safe on board sliij) by the I'alerniitans, 
and returned to iVovence. In ]\Iessinawas the strength 
of the French force, under the Vi(*oroy, H(U-ibei*t of 
Orleans. Messina rose. Heribert was com])elled to 
submit to terms ; he swore to transport himself and all 
his soldiers to Aigues Mortes, in Provence. He broke 
liis oatli, and landed in Calabria; tlie Mossinese re- 
venged liis perjury on every Frenchman Avho was left 
behind. In one montli, that of April, Sicily was free ; 
the French had disap{)Oared. 

Sucli was the revolution which bears in l^^ry the 
appalling name of the Sicdlian Vespers, sudden, popular, 
reckless, sanguinary, so as to appear the unpremeditated 
explosion of a people goaded to phrensy by intolerable 
oppression ; yet general, simultaneous, orderly, so mto 
imply, if not some previous organisation, some slow and 


secret preparation of the public mind. John of Pro- 
cida, the barons in league with John of Procida, u^]9|||u' 
not during the first outburst; the fleets of'Petirof 


Arragon are yet within their harbours. The towns take 


^ Muoian le Francese ! In this account I am quite with Amari against 
Mon. de St. Piiest, who cannot foiget to be a Frenchman. — Se? Aman’s au- 
thorities, p. 103, and Ajipendix, 
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the lead : they assert their own independence, and form, 
a league for mutual defence. Acts are dated as under 
the rule of the Church and the Republic* The¥^hurch 
is everywliere respected : it might seem as if tbe Sicilians 
supposed Nicolas III. still on the Pontifical throne, or 
that they would not believe that the Pope was so servile 
an adlieront of the Angevine. They were soon dis- 
abused, When Charles first heard of the o>iJductof 

*1 II Tharles of 

revolt, of the total loss of oiciJy, and the mas- Anjou, 
sacre of at least two thousand Frenclimen, ho lifted 
his eyes to Heaven i’' dewout prayer: 0 Lord God, if 
it hath pleased thee to visit mo witli adverse fortune, 
grant at least that it may come with gentle st^jps.” ^ 
As though he had satisfied hio religion by this one stern 
act of humility, no sooner had lu^ reached Naples than 
he burst into the most furious paroxysms of wrath. 
Now he sat silent, glaring fiercely around him, gnawing 
the top of his sce]>tre ; then broke forth into the most 
horrible vows of vengeance: ‘‘if he could live a thou- 
sand years, ho w ould go on razing the cities, bv ruing 
the lands, torturing the rebellious slaves. He would 
leave Wic*ily a blasted, barren, uninhabited rock, as a 
warning to the present age, an example to the future.’^ 
Pope Martin, less violent in his demeanour, ^vas hardly 
less so in his public acts. The l^alerinitans sent an 
embassy declaring their humble submission to the Papal 
See. The mes8t3ngcrs were monks. They addressed 
the Pope — 0 Lamb of God, that takes! away the sins 
of the world, have mercy upon us ! ” Martin compared 
them to tlie Jews, who smote the Saviour, and cried 
“Hail, King of the Jews.”*' His Hull of excommuni- 
cation describes in the blackest terms the horrors 

« ViUani, riu 71. 
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of the massacre,* A crusade was proclaimed against 
the Sicilians: all ecclesiastics, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, ^ho favoured the insurgents, were at once de- 
prived and deposed ; all laymen stripped of their fiefs 
or estates. The people of Palermo sternly replied, that 

they had unfolded the banner of St. Peter, in hopes, 
under that protection, to obtain their liberties; they 
must now unfold the banner of smother Peter, the King 
of Arragon/’ ‘ 

Charles made the most vigorous preparations for war. 
rhe Mendi- ^ho age and state of the public mind are sin- 
cantFmr. illustrated by the following story: a 

Mendicant Priar, Bartolomeo Piazza, appeared in his 
camp, a man of blameless morals and some learning ; he 
disdained the disguise of a spy. He was led before the 
King. How darest thou,” Charles abruptly accosted 
liim, come from that land of traitors ? ” Neither am 
I a traitor, nor come I from a land of traitors. I come, 
urged by religion and conscience, to warn my holy 
brethren that they follow not your unjust arms. You 
have abandoned the people committed by God to your 
cJiarge to be torn by wolves and hounds; you have 
hardened your heart against complaints and supplica- 
tions ; they have avenged their wrongs, they will 
defend, they will die for, their holiest rights. Think of 
JTiaraoh ! ” Eitlier awe, or the notion that Bartolomeo 
would bear back a true account of his overwhelming 
forces, induced the King to endure this affront; the 
Friar returned to Messina.'' 

Before Messina appeared Charles wdth all his army, 
burning for revenge. At first he obtained some suc- 

• Saba Malaspiua. The Bull m a long oration, assuredly made after 

Raynald. sub ann. 1282, the time. 

* Compare Amari, Dociimento “ Bartolom.de Xeoca&tro, cap. 32, .34, 
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cesses ; but the popular leader, Manfrone, was deposed, 
the Noble Alaimo da Lentini placed at the Qyjiries be- 
head of the garrison. The resistance became Measin*. 
obstinate. The women were most actiTe, as perhaps 
most exposed to the vengeance of the Fi*ench. Their 
delicate hands bore stones, ammunition; they tended 
the sick and wounded.* The Legate of the Pope, the 
Cardinal Gerard, at*eompanif‘<l the King ; he was armed 
with the amplest jv)wers. He demanded, or was invited 
to enter the city. He was received with general jubi- 
lation, and escorted to liie Cathedral ; Alaimo da Lentini 
laid at his feet the keys of the city and his own staiff of 
command. They entreated him to accept the dominion 
of the city in the name of the Churcli, to appoint a 
governor: “to the Church they w’ould willingly pay 
their tribute, but away with the French ! in the name 
of God let them be driven from the lands of the 
Church ! ” Gerard replied, if not in the fierce and 
criminatory tone ascribed to him by one historian as 
to insolent rebels, yet with a haughty condescension.^ 
“ Heinous as w^ere their sins, they were not beyond the 
mercy of their mother the Churcli ; he would reconcile 
the Messinese to their King ; subjects must not speak 
of terms to their sovereign. Let them trust the mag- 
nanimity, tlie elerntuKy of Charles ; the savage mui’derers 
alone would meet with condign punishment. Let Mes- 
sina lay herself iii the lap of the Cliurch ; in her name 
to be restored to King Charles.” “ I'o Cliarles ! Never ! ” 
shouted Alaimo ; he seized his staff from the hand of 
the astonished Prelate. “To the French, never! so 


*■ “ Deb com’ egli b gran pietato, 
I)elle donne de Messina, 
Veggendolti stapigliate, 
Portando pretia e calcina 
Iddio gli dia briga e travaplia, 
A chi Mesbina vuol guastar,** 


— Popular song, quoted by ViUani, 
vii. 77, 

y Neocastro, Viliani, Malaspiaa. 

&a. 

2 F 2 
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long as we have blood to shed and swords to wield/’ 
The whole people took up the cry ; Gerard made one 
more effort : thirty citizens were appointed to treat with 
the Legate ; but all was in vain.- They knew too well 
the mercy of Charles. 0 , candid counsel of the Church 
to lay our necks down before the headsman ! We are 
sold to the Freiicli ; we must ransom ourselves by arms. 
We offer to the Pope the sovereignty of the land: 
Martin declines it. Instead of being the mild and 
geptle Vicar of Clirist, he is but the tool of the French. 
Go and tell the Angevine tyrant that lions and foxes 
shall never more enter into Messina/’ 

In the mean time, the fleets of Peter of Arragon were 
Peter of upon the seas ; still disguising his aim, as if he 
Arragon. degjgjied to luako war only on the Saracens of 
Junes. Africa, he landed his forces on the coast of 
June 28. rpm^is. Jle appeared as the ally of the Prince 

of Constantina. lie disembarked in the Port of Collo: 

he had some vigorous engagements with the Saracens.* 
He despatched ambassadors to Home to implore the 
blessing of the Pope on liis Crusade against the infidels, 
the protection of the Church for his dominioiys in Spain, 
the presence of a Legate, the right to levy the tenths 
for a war against tlie infidels. This specious embassage 
was received witli specious civility by the Pope at Monte 
Fiascone. 

The Parliament had met at Palermo ; it had been 
King of determined to oiler the throne of Sicily to 

Sicily Peter, lie received the ambassadors of the 

Sicilians with grave solemnity; as offering to him unex- 
pected, unsolicited honours. The Holy War was at an 
end ; Peter and liis fleet in the port of Trapani, At 


* Zuriia, 
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Palermo he was saluted by acclamation King of Sioily. 
The relief of Messina was the first aim of the ^ 
new King. He ordered a general ftvy of all 
who could bear arms: men crowded to his banner. To 
Charles he sent an embassy of the noble Catalonians, 
Pietro Queralto, Huy Ximenes de Luna, William Ay- 
meric, Justiciary of P>arcelona. Ho d^mianded safe- 
conduct by two Carmelite Friars. In two days Charles 
declared that he w^ould give tluun audience ; 
two days — during which he lioped to find him- 
self master of Messina. But his terrific assault by sea 
and land was repelled ; instead of receiving the ambas- 
sadors of the King of Arragon as a haught}^ conqueror, 
he received them wcaiy with toil; boiling with rage and 
bafiled pride. He was seated on his bed, wdiich w\as 
covered with rich silk drapery. Ho tlirew disdainfully 
aside on his pillow the letter of the King of Arragon : 
he awaited the address of the ainl)assadov Queralto. 
Queralto’s words were doubtless those of th(‘ letter, they 
ran thus : The illustrious Peter, King, by the grace of 
God, of Arragon and JSicily, comniands you, tiiarles, 
Count of Provence^ and King of Jorusalem, to depart 
from his kingdom ; to give him fiH‘e passfxge into his 
city of Messina, wliich you are bt‘sieging by sea and 
land ; he is astonished at your presumption in impeding 
the passage of the King through his own dominions.” * 
The ambassadors no doubt asserted the hen^- Ambassadora 
ditary claim of the King of Arragon. Charles, 
with the gesture constantly ascribed to him, bit his 
sceptre in his wrath ; his reply had his usual pride, but, 
by one account, something of d(‘jection. He told the 
ambassadors to survey his vast forces; he expressed 


* See, in Amari, tlie variations m the copieb of this letter, p. 166 , note 
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utter astonishment that the King of Arragon should 
presui^e to interfere between him and his rebellious 
subjects ; he held Naples and Sicily as a grant from 
the Pope ; but he intimated that he might withdraw his 
weary troops to refresh them in Calabria: it would 
only, however, be to return and wreak his vengeance 
rni Sicily ; the Catalonian dominions of the King of 
Arragon would not bo safe from his resentment. 

From this ])eriod the mind of Charles, never strong, 

' Conductor insolent and tyrannical in prosperity, 

Charles, Hito a straiigo prostratioTi, in which fits 

of an absurd chivalry alternatt^d with utter abjectness, 
fie would neither press vigorously, nor abandon the 
siege of Messina. Now he wreaked his vengeance on 
all the lands in his possession, biii-ned churches and 
monasteries ; now ofiered advantageous terms to the 
Sicilians ; now endeavoured openly to bribe Alaimo da 
Lentini, who cast back Ids offer’s with ])ublic scorn. At 
length, threatened by the fleets of Arragon, he with* 
drew to his contim'ntal dominions. \ 

The climax ol* this strange state of mind was his 
challenge to the Kijig of Arragon, to determine their 
quarrel by singh^ combat. In vain the Pope denounced 
the impiety, and remonstrated against the wild impolicy 
of this Icudal usage, now falling into desuetude. The 
King of Ari’agon Jea])(‘d at the proposition, which he 
could so easily elude ; and which left him full time to 
consolidate undisturbed his new kingdom, to invade 
Calabria, to cover the sea with his fleets. This defiance 
to mortal combat, tins wager of battle, was an appeal, 
according to the wild justice of the age, to the God of 
Battles, who, it was an established popular belief, would 
declare himself on the righteous side. Charles of Anjou 
had the opportunity of publicly arraigning before Chris- 
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tendom his hated rival of disloyal treachery^ of secret 
leaguing with his revolted subjects^ of falsehood in his 
protestations of friendship. The King of Arragoa stood 
forth on the broad ground of asserting his hereditary 
right, of appearing as the deliverer of a people most 
barbarously ojipressed, as summoned to the crown by 
the barons and people of Sicily. He was almost 
admitted as possessing an < qual claim with him wlio 
had received the Papal investiture. The grave and 
serious manner in whi(‘h the time, the pla(*e, the manner 
of holding those lists were discussed might seem to 
portend a tragic close; this great ordeal would be com- 
mended to still greater honour and acceptaiice by the 
strife of two monarchs for one of the noblest kingdoms 
of the earth, the kingdom of Naples. Italy itself offered 
no fair or secure field. The King of England, Edward L, 
was the one powerful and impartial monarch, who might 
preside as umpire; liis Gascon territories, a neutral 
ground, on which might be waged this momentous com- 
bat. All proceeded with the most serious and solemn 
dignity, as if there could be no doubt that the challenge 
so given, so accepted, would come to direct and inevit- 
able issue. Bordeaux was chosen as the scene of the 
kingly touniament. The lists were prepared at great 
cost and with great splendour. Each King proceeded 
to enrol the hundred knights who were to have the 
honour of joining in this glorious conflict with their 
monarch. Tlie noblest and bravest chivalry of France 
offered tliemselves to Charles of Anjou; his nephew, 
Philip the Hardy, offered to enter the lists with him. 
On the side of Peter of Arragon were the most valiant 
Spanish knights, men r*cciistomed to joust with the Moor, 
to meet the champions of the Crescent from Cordova or 
Granada. A Moorish Prince presented himself; if God 
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gave the victory to Peter, not only would the Moor 
jshare the triumph, but submit to baptism in the name 
ThePop^ of the Christian’s God. The Pope was over- 
in vain to borne ; the Church had pronounced its con- 
Eatue. demnation on judicial combats. Martin had 
condemned this on general grounds^ and on the special 
objection, that it was sotting on the issue of arms that 
which had already been solemnly adjudged by the 
supremo Pontifl’; it was to call in question the Pope’s 
.right of granting the kingdom of Naples. He com- 
manded Charles to desist from the humiliating compa- 
rison of himself and his heaven-sanctioned claims, with 
those of a presumptuous advontm*er, of one already 
under the censure, under the excommunication of the 
Roman See ; he offered to absolve the King from all his 
oaths : yet even on this point the l^ope was compelled to 
yield his reluctant consent to the imperious will of his 
master. 

The wrath of the Po{)e on the lirst intcdligence of the 
insurrection, still more at the invasion of the realm by 
Peter of Arragon, had been hardly less violent than that 
of Charles of Anjou. At Orvieto he proclaimed more 
Hiscenfiuie thuii tlio excomiuunicatioii, the degradation of 
of Arragon. P(?ter. II c deiiuiinced again the crime of the 
12H3 Palermitans in the massacre of the French; 
the impious rebellion of the realm of Sicily ; he boasted 
the mild attempts of the Church, especially through 
Cardinal (^erard in Messina, to reconcile them to their 
lawful Sovereign. Since Peter, Iving of Arragon, 
under the false colour of an expedition to Africa, has 
invaded the island of Sicily — the peculiar territory of 


^ Martin wiites to King E(ivirard of England that he had power “ impediendi 
tarn detestanda tam nociva.” — vol. xiv. Orvieto, Apnl 1284. 
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the Roman Church — with horse and foot ; has set up 
the claim of his wife, tlio daughter of the awnirsed Man- 
fred, to the throne; has usurped the name of Kmg oi 
Sicily ; has openly countenanced the Messinese as he 
before secretly instigated the Palermitans to rebel 
against their Sovereign : he has iiicurred the severest 
penalties, of usurpation, sedition, and violence. His 
crime is aggravated by th<' j-elation ot the crown of 
Arragon to the See of itoine, I'Jiat crown w^as granted 
by the Pope ; his grandfather, Peter of Arragon, received 
it from the Pope, and swore fealty in his own name and 
in that of his successors to the successor of St. Peter.” 
The King ^^as now not only in n^belliou; lie had prac- 
tised an impious fraud on his holy Father; he had 
implored the aid of the Pope, his blessing on his army, 
as thougli designed against tln‘ Afri(*aii l)ar])arians. 
For these reasons not only was Peter adjudgenl a lawless 
usurper of the realm of Sicily, but deposed from his 
kingdom of Arragon; his subjects were discharged from 
all their oatlis of fealty. His Kingdom Avas to bo seized 
and occupi(*d by any Catholic Sovereign, who should be 
duly commissioned to tliat end by the Pope. Tlie Car- 
dinal of Si. Cecilia w’as sent into Fi-aiice to oiler the 
forfeited tlirone of Arragon to any on(3 of tlie King’s 
sons wlio would iiud(‘rtak(i the conquest : the only pro- 
vision was the exclusion of thi3 lieir to the French 
tlirone: the two kingdoms could not 1x3 united under 
the same Sovereign. The subjugated realm \vas to bo 
held of Pope Martin and his successors in the Apostolic 


The Poj)e seems here to cha»ge clieelmtiu, m inchoat;e contra pi aefatuni 
Peter of Arragon with being C e pi ime legem stnlitionis et rebellionis coutit* 
mover of the lobellioii, ^'Lque non maciti obfirmiivit,” &e. &c. — Kaynal<i. 
solum Panoimitanos eosdem, (juosaliaji ]28‘3, au. 
pluries ad hme frolicitiusse pei iiuuciub 
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See, The forfeiture comprehended the whole dominions 
of Peter, the kingdom of Arragon, the kingdom of Va- 
lencia,' Catalonia, and ]3arcelona. 

The wager of battle between the Kings, which 
Wager of maintained its solemn dignity up almost to the 
batae. appointed time, ended in a pitiful comedy, in 
which Charles of Anjou had the ignominy of practising 
, ba^ and disloyal designs against liis adversary ; Peter, 
that of eluding tlie contest by ctraft, justiliable only as 
,his mistrust of his adversaiy was well or ill grounded, 
but much too cunning for a frank and generous knight. 
He had embarked witli his knights for the South of 
France; he was east back by teanpests on the shores 
of Spain. He set off with mme of his armed com- 
Peter at paiiions, CTossed the J^yrenees undiscovered, 
Bordeaux, appeared before the gates of Bordeaux, and 
summoned the English Sem^schal. To him he pro- 
claimed himself to be the King of Arragon, demanded 
to see the lists, rode down them in slow state, obtained 
an attestation thathcHiad made his appearaijiJe 
* within the covenanted time, and affixe(f his 
solemn protest against the palpable premeditated trea- 
chery of his rival, which made it unsafe for him to 
remain longer at Bordeaux. Charles, on his part, was 
furious that Peter had thus broken through the spider's 
web of his policy. He was iu Bordeaux, when Peter 
appeared under the walls, and had challenged him in 
vain. Charles presented himself in full armour on the 
appointed day, summoned Peter to appear, proclaimed 
him a recreant and a dastardly craven, unworthy of the 
name of knight. 


Pope Martin’s enmity was as indefatigable as the 
ambition of Peter of Arragon, Ho strained his utmost 
power to break ofi‘ a marriage proposed between Alfonso, 
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the elder son of Peter, with Eleanors, the daughter of 
Edward of ^Ingland. He expostulated with Edward on 
the degradation of allying his illustiions honsj with 
that of an excommninVated prince ; he inhibited the 
marriage as within the fourth degree of consanguinity. 
By enormous charges on the Papal treasuiy he bought 
off the V'eiietians from a treaty, which would have 
placed their fleet oii the en*'niy’s si(h8/ Ho borrowed 
still larger sums on tin* security of the Papal revenues, 
above 28,3! ounces of gold : the ttaiths decreed by the 
Council of Lyons wcie awarded to this new Crusade. 
The annual payment of 8000 ounces of gold for the 
kingdom of Naples was ]iv>stponed, on account of the 
inability of the ]‘rince of Salerno to discharge the debt. 
Thrice in the following year, on Holy Thurs- 
day, on Ascension Day, on the Dedication of 
St. Peter’s church, the excommunication was promul- 
gated at Orvieto, in Eome, in every city in Italy which 
would admit this display of Papal authority. The 
Cardinid Gerard, of S. Sabina, was commissioned to 
preach everywhere the Crusade: ho might offer un- 
limited indulgences to all who would take up arms 
against Peter and the Sicilian rebels. The kingdom of 
Arragon, witli the county of Barcelona and the kingdom 
of Valencia were solemnly adjudged to Charles of Valois, 
the son of the King of France. Great forces were pre- 
pared in France to invade these Spanish realms of 
Peter. But in the mean time, Martin himself might 
tremble in his dominions. Guido of Montefeltro was 
in arms, hardly kept in check by John of Epps, the 
Papal General. At Eome were threatening commo- 


Five thousand ounces ot gold, which were likewise to hire and c^'an 
twenty galleys for the fleet of Clui-les. 
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tions : the Pope endeavoured to maintain his influence 
by the purchase of corn in great quantities in Apulia 
during a famine, its free or cheap distribution, and by 
other concessions. But the King of Arragon was not 
without his secret allies within the oily. 

Worse than this, Charles of Anjou returned to Italy ; * 
he was met by the disastrous tidings of the utter de- 
struction of his Ih^.et by lioger Loria, and the capture of 
his son Charles, Prince of Salerno. This precious 
hostage was in the powcu of his enemies ; on him they 
might wreak their vengeance for the death of the young 
Conradin. Charles put on a haughty equanimity : “ I 
had rather have heard of his death than of his cap- 
tivity.” He overwrought this juoiid endurance. He 
assembled the nobles; he enjoined them to rejoice with 
him that he had lost a ])riebt, w'ho had only impeded the 
vigour and success of Ins arms.^ He entered Naples, 
and declared it mercy tliat he impaled only one out of 
a hundred and fil’ty, who won^ susp('ct(‘d or accused of 
tampering with the victorious Arnigonose. 

But his arms were to he arrested by a mightier power. 
One fatal year was to witness the death of all the great 
personages engaged in this conflict ; it was to be be- 
queathed to a new generation of combatants. In the 
midst of his ))roparations for a more determined invasion 
of Sicily, Charles, exhausted by disap[>ointment and sor- 
row, died atFoggia: the Papal writers aver 
Feb.?, a most Christian end. Philip of 
France, after a doubtful campaign in Catalonia, for the 

Oct. 5. conquest of the Spanish dominions of Peter of 

Xov. 11. Arragon, in behalf of his brother, Charles of V 
lois, died at Perpignan : Peter of Arragon about a month 


« Ptolem; Luc. xiv. 9. Compare throughout Riynaldus, and Muratai, 
Anna] , sub alinis, with their authoi ities. 
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later at Villa Franca di Penades. Allbnso, the elder son, 
quietly succeeded to his father’s Arragonese c^own ; the 
infant James, a(*cording to his father’s will, to iLat of 
Sicily. On the 29th of March before had di(^d at 
Orvieto Pope Martin IV., who had emptied the whole 
armoury of excommunication against the enemies ot 
Charles of Anjou.^ Sueh was the issue of all tlie inter- 
dicts, the anathemas, the crusades, and ail the blood 
shed to defter mine the possession of the throne of Sicily, 
There was now no commanding inteiest to contest 
the Pontiticate.^ Tlie iiiiuperor Podolph did not busy 
himself much in Italian politics. A Koman Prelate, 
John Boc(*-umnz^^a, Arclibisliop of Monreale, Cardinal 
Bishop of Tusculum, resided as Lc^gate in Germany ; 
he presided over a Coimiul at Wurtzburg, in the pre- 
sence of tlie Emperor Kodolph. A chronicler of the 
times compares him with the Dragon in the Kevelations, 
dragging his venomous tail (a host of corrupt Bishops) 
through Germany, which he contaminated with his 
simoniac perversity, amassing riches from all quaiiers, 
selling privileges, wliich he instantly revoked to sell 
them again, bartering with utter shamelessness the 
patrimony of tlie Crucified ; he was insulted by the lofty 
Gorman Prelates ; h(i retired muttering vengeance.^ 
In Italy the Angevine cause Avas paralysed by the death 
of Charles, and tlie imprisonment of his son. The house 
of Arragon had no footing in the conclave. Under such 
circumstances the great families of Kome liad usually 
some Prelate of sufficient weight and character, if parties 
among themselves were not too equally balanced, to 
advance to the highest eminence in the Church. 

f Muratori, sub ann. 1285. 

K Oothotridus Esm. apud lioehmer, Fontes, n. Ill, labbe, CoDcil. 8U»» 
Aim. 1286. 
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An Orsini had but now occiipiod the Papal throne^ 
K^iionuRiv. ^ Savelli, and then a Pope of humbJe 
Aprils, im- l)irth, enslaved by a nepotism of favour, not of 
blood, to the family of Coloima, followed in rapid suc- 
cession. The Savelli, Honorius IV., was a man of great 
ability, a martyr to the gout. Almost his only import- 
ant acts were the publication of two Edicts, matured 
under liis predecessor Martin, which if issued and carried 
out under the Angevine reign in Naples and Sicily, might 
1 perhaps have averted the revolt. One was designed to 
propitiate the clergy of the realm : it ^serted in the 
highest terms their independence, immunities, freedom 
of election, and other privileges. The second re-enacted 
the laws, and professed to renew the policy of William 
James the Good, the most popular monarch who had 

crowned ^ ^ 

Feb. 2, 1286. evcr Teigncd in Sicily.^* But they came too 
late, Sicily fii’st under James, the second son of Peter 
of Arragon, afterwards, on the accession of James to the 
throne of Arragon, under rrederi(*k, defied the Papal 
authority, and remained an independent kingdom. The 
captive Charles, now Iving of Naples, had framed a 
treaty for his own deliverance; he bought it at the 
price of his kingdom of ISicily and the city of Keggio. 
Although the I\)})e annulled the treaty which granted 
away the dominion of the Apostolic See, it was held to 
be of force by the contracting parties. This was the 
last act of Honorius IV,* 

The Conclave met; for months, the hot summer 
months, they sate in strife: six of them died. The 
Cardinal Bishop of Praeneste, by keeping a constant fire 
in his chamber, corrected the bad air, and maintained 
his vigour ; the rest fled in fear. In February they met 


^ Kaynald. sub aim. Sept. 17. 


i He d;ed April 3, 1287 
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again : their choice fell on the Cardinal of Praeneste, 
^he General of the Franciscan Order, the peb. i- 1288. 
first of that Order who had ascended the 
Papal throne. The Bishop of Praeneste, born, it is 
said, of lowly race, at Ascoli, owed his elevation to 
the Cardinalate to the Orsini, Nicolas III. In grati- 
tude to his patron he luok the name of Nicolas IV. 
His first promotion of Cardinals, though it seemed im- 
partially distributed among the great local and religious 
interests, betrayed his inclinations. There was one 
Dominican, Matthew Ae.]uasparta, the General of the 
Order ; an Orsini, Napoleon ; one of the house of Co- 
lonna, Petei-; tliere was one already of that house in 
the Conclave, Jacoho Colonna. On the Colonuas were 
heaped all the wealth and honours ; under tlieir safe- 
guard the Pope, who at first took uy) his residence at 
Eieti, venture<l to occupy the Papal palace at Home. 

The liberation of Charles the Lame, the King of 
Naples, from his long captivity, was the great affair ot 
Christendom. The mediation of Edward of England, 
allied with the liousf.*s of Arragon and of Anjou, and 
now the most powerful monarcli in Europe, was em- 
ployed to arrange the terms of some treaty wliich should 
restore him to freedom. The King of Arragon would not 
surrender liis captive, still in prison in Catalonia, but at 
the price of the recognition of the Arragonese title to 
the kingdoin of Sicily ; Charles, weary of bondage, had 
already at Oleron acceded to this basis of the treaty. 

By the treaty of Oleron,^ Charles was to pay fifty 
thousand marks of silver. He pledged liimself 

4 . • 5 i' X .L Jalyl6,m7. 

to arrange a peace m a manner satisiactory to 

the Kings of Arragon and of Sicily : in the mean time 


^ The tieatj and documents m Rymer, 1286-7. 
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there was to be a truce between the two realms, including 
Sicily. Charles was to obtain the ratification of the 
Pope/ and the cession of Charles of Valois, who still 
claimed, as awarded by the I^ope, the crown of Arragon ; 
or at the close of that period he was to return into cap- 
tivity. lie was to surrender his three sons, and sixty 
Provencal Nobles and Barons, as hostages: the Sene- 
schals of the fortresses in IVovence were to take an 
oath that if the King did not terminate the pe^ace or 
return into bondage, tlnw wore to surrender those 
fortresses to the King of Arragon. This treaty had 
been annulled first during the vaeaTiey by the ('ollege 
of Cardinals, again at Kieti by Ni(‘()las IV. The King 
of England was urged to find some other means of re- 
leasing the royal captive. King Alfonso,, was forbidden 
to aid the cause of his brother James of Sicily ; in that 
cause Alfonso himself had grown eool. A new treaty 
was framed at Campo Fran(‘o ; it was writt(m by a Papal 
notary. Chari C'S was to pay at once twenty thousand 
marks (F]ngland leiit ttm thousand) ; he was to 
giv(‘ se(*nrity for the rest. He was to pledge 
his word to the otlua- eonditions of the compact Ju 
this treaty there wjis a vague silence concerning the 
L.borafion of kingdom of Sicily .* within one year Charles 
was bound to procure ])eace between France 
and Arragon : for this he left his three sons 
as lK>stages ; and solemnly swore that if this peace was 
not ratified, he would return to his prison. He obtained 
his freedom. 

Nicolas IV. on his accession had not dared to take up 
his residence at Borne ; Charles appeared before him at 


Oct 20, 


Charlies the 
Lame. 

Nov. 1288. 


“ Uymer, p. 368 et seq. The whole progress of the negotiation is 
reil and accurately traced by Ain<ari, in a note to c, 13, p. 321, 
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Eieti. He was crowned, if not in direct violation of the 
words, of the whole spirit of the treaty, Kir j of Naples 
ai)d Sicily; for the whole of the dominions claimed by 
the house of Anjou he did homage and swore fealty to 
the Pope.'" The Pope lK)ldly and without scruple an- 
nulled the treaty written by his own notary, signed, 
executed without any protest on his part, by whudi 
Charles the Tjame had o)>^ainod his freedom. Thi^ 
tlecTeo of Nicolas was the most monstrous exercise of 
the absolving power which had ever btjen advanced in 
the fact of Christcnma)! : it struck at the root of all 
chivalrous honour, at the faith of all treaties. It de- 
clared, in i‘ac*t, that no treaty was to be maintained with 
anyone engaged in what the Holy Bee might pronounce 
an unjust war, that is a war contrary to her interests — a 
war such as that ]i()w wage<i between James of Arragon, 
as King of Sicily, and llie (Tusading (irmy of the son of 
Charles 'the Ijujoc. 'Jho war of the house of Arragon 
against the house of Anjou being originally unjust, no 
compact was binding. The kingdom ot Na})les, including 
Sicily, liaviiig been granted by the Holy B<^c as a, ii(*f, 
the title of Charles was iiideftaisible ; himself had no 
power of surrendering it to another. It Jcelared that 
all obligations eutcrexl into by a prince in (*aptivity were 
null and void, even tlioiigh oatlis had been interchanged 
and hostage's givcui for their ])erformance. C^harles had 
no 3’iglit to })ledgo tluj Ivoniau Bee and the King t)f 
France, and tlu* King of Arragon (Charles of Valois had 
assumed that title) to such terms. If CJl)arles had swojd 
that sliould those Kings not accede to the treaty, he 
would return into captivity, the Pope replied that the 
imj^risonmeiit having been from the lirst unjust, Clurles 
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May 29 ''Muratori',, June 19 (Amari), 1289. 
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was not bound to return to it: his services being impe- 
riously ^demanded as a vassal and special athlete for the 
defence of the Church, he was bound to fiillil that liigher 
duty.® On these grounds Pope Nicolas IV. declared 
the King and Ids heirs altogether released from all obli- 
gations and all oatlis. He went further ; ho prohibited 
Charles the Lame from observing the conditions of the 
treaty, and surrendering his eldest son. according to the 
covenant, as one of the hostages. Nor was the Pope 
content with thus entirdy abrogating the treaty; he 
anathematised King Alfonso for exacting, contrary to 
the commands of the Church, sucli hard terms; he 
ordered him, under jiain of the liigliest ecclesiastical 
censure, to release Charles from all the conditions of iiie 
treaty; h(‘ c‘ven tlireatoned the King of England witli 
interdict, if, as guarantee of the treaty, he should enforce 
its forfeitures. Put Charles the Lamc‘ himself would not 
be content with the Pa]>al ahsolutiun: lie satisfied his 
chivalrous honour with a imm^ inisejvablo subterfuge. 
He suddenly appeared m^ar the, castle of Panicas, on the 
borders of Arragon, proclaimed tliat he was come in 
conformity to his oath to surrender himself into cap- 
tivity. Put as no one was there on the part of the King 
of Arragon to receive l)im, ho averr<-d that iio had kepi 
his faith, and ewn dimianded the restoration of the 
hostages and of the money loft in pawn. 

The war continued: James, not content with the 

oecu])ation of Sicilv, invaded Apulia; before 

Spilng, 1289. 1 • • • .1 

baeta lie snllerca an ignominious failure. 
Charles, weakly, to the disgust of the Count of Artois 
and his other Frencli followers who returned to France, 

^ “ Nominatae Ecclesia; incoranioda j athleta ab illiiis p<>r hocdefensjonesub- 
multa pioveniant, dum ipse ejusdera ' trahitiir.” — Bulla Nu-olai IV, Com- 
« cclesia vassallus pra'cjpuus, et spociahs pare Rayiialdus, sub ano. 
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agreed to a truce of two years. The death of nis brother 
Alfonso made James King of Arragon; he 
left his younger brother Frederick his Viceroy 
in Sicily. Frederick became afterwards the founder of 
the line of Arragonesc' Kings of the island. 

Nicolas IV. closcil his short J'^uitificate in disabter, 
shame, and unpopularity. He had in some respects 
lield a lofty tone ; lie had declared the kingdom 
of Hungary a lief of the H<)1\ Sec; and re- 
bilked the Emperor Kodolph for causing his son, Albert, 
without the Fope’s pci mission, to Ih^ chosen King of the 
Homans.^ Ihit the total loss of the last Christian pos- 
sessions in the East, the surrender of Btu’ytus, Tripoli, 
even at last Acre,'^ to the irresistible Sultan : the fatal 
and ignominious close of the Crusades, so great a source 
of Papal power and Papal influence, tlie disgrace which 
was supposed to have fallen on all Cliristeiidom, but 
with special weight upon its Head, bowed Nicolas down 
in sh?imc and sorrow. The war between Edward of 
England and Philip of France, in ^^hich his mediation, 
his menace, were loftily rejected or courteously declined, 
destroyed all hr)pes of a u(nv Crusade ; that cry would 
no longei pacify ambitious and hostile Kings. 

Nicolas liad become enslaved to the Coloimas. No 
doubt under their powerful protection he had Nicoias rv 
continued to reside in lloine.^ They were cuionnas. 
associated in his munificence to the Churches. On the 
vault of y. Maria Maggioro, repaired at their common 

** Uaynald. suh ann. j wntei on this, it seems, final close oi 

^ liead the siep:e of Aci-e (Ptole- i the Crusades : — “ hes choses, s’ll plait 
nials) in Michaud, iv, 458 f’t sc< 7 . ‘ a Dieu, lesteront ainsi jtisqu’au derniei 
Wilken, vii. p. 'So ei seq, Acie fell, ' jui^emeut.” — P. 487. 

May 18, 1291, Michaud quotes the | ^ Franciscus Pipon., S. R. I.,t. UE. 

emphatic sentence of a Mu'^'^ulman ' ‘ 
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cost, appeared painted together the Pope and the Car- 
dinal James Colonna. John Colonna was appointed 
Marqwis of Ancona, Stephen Colonna Count of Ro- 
magna : tins high office had been wrested from the 
Monaldeschi. Cesena, Rimini after some resistance, 
Imola, Forli were in his power. In attempting to seize 
Ravenna he was himself surprised and taken prisoner 
by the sons of Cuido di Polenta. But they were after- 
wards overaw(.Ml by the vigorous measures of the Pontiff, 
urged by the Colonnas. lldobrandino da Romagna, 
Bishop of Arezzo, was invested witli the title of Count 
of Romagna ; the su))ject cities leagued under his in- 
fluence ; ^ tlie sons of Polenta were compelled to pay 
three thousand florins of gold for their daring attack on 
the l\)pe’s Court.^ I1ie Romans seemed to enter into 
the favouritism of the Pope. James Colonna was created 
Senator ; he was dragged, as in the guise of an Em- 
peror, througli tlie city, and saluted with the name of 
Cmsar; he gratilied the Romans by marching at their 
head to the attack of Viterbo and other cities over which 
Rome, whenever occasion oflered, as])ired to extend her 
sov(T(ugnty.'^ 

Theio were acts in these terrible wars that raged in 
almost every part of Italy wliich might have grieved the 
heart of a wise and humane Pontiff more than the loss 
of the Holy Ijaiid. The mercy of Christendom might 
seem at a lowmr ebb than its valour. Tlie Bishop of 
Arezzo, an Ubaldini, was killed in a battle against the 


■ Muratoii, sub aiiiiis 1200, 1291. 

• ftLibeus, Chionic' R'lvoiinat., Chio- 
ni(*. I’arm., Cliioiuc. FoiliTieiib, S. JR. I. 

XXI 1. 

® The play upon the name of Colonna, 
which Petraich attei’wauis enshrined 
in his noble vers»e, had long occufSred to 


the Satunialian wit of Home. In the 
fiontisjnece of a hooir, entitled ** The 
Beginning of Kvils,” the Pope Nieo- 
las IV. was repiesented as a column 
Clowned by hi& own mitred head, and 
supported by two other columns.— 
Muratori. 
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Florentines; the Florentines slung an ass, witlj a mitre 

fastened on liis head, into his beleagueiod 

^ ^ 1200. 

city.* The Marquis of Montfer)*at, the most • ‘ 
powerful prince in northern Italy, was taken prisoner 
by the Alexandrians, shut up in an iron cage, in which 
he languished for nearly two years and died.^ Dante 
has impressed indelibly on tlie- h(“irt of man the impri- 
sonment and death of the T^isan Ugolino (a man, it is 
truCy of profound ambition and treacliery) with that of 
his guiltless sons. 

Nicolas is said to iiavo died in sorrow and. liurailia- 
tion; he died accused by the Guelfsof uin>apal 

1 ^ ^ ApTiU, 1292 

Uhibellmism,* perhaps because he was more 
sparing of his anathemas against the Gliibellinc'S, and 
had consented, hardly ind(‘(Ml, but had consented to the 
j^eace between France and Arragon, Naples and Sicily : 
still more on account of his favour to the Colonnas, 
Ghibelline by descent and by tradition, and Inu'eafter to 
become more obstinately, furiously, and latall}^ Ghibel- 
line in tlndr imidacable feud with lloniface VIII.'^ 

* 1289. Viliam, vii. c. 130. Mur.i- peior, died July 15, 129* 

tori, sub ann. ® “Ma niolto favKueggi6 i Ghibel- 

y Aniial. Mediolariens.S. H. T. t. XA'i Imi.” So wjiti\s the Guelf Villftai 

* Kodolpli of Hapbburg, tiie iLun- vu. c. 160 . 
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Coelestme V. 

Nicolas IV. died on the 4tli of April, 1292. Only 
twelve Cardinals formed the Conclave, The 

Ooiicl^ivo 

constitution of Gregory X. had been long 
suspendf'd, and had (alien altogetln^r into disuse- Six 
of these Cardinals were Koiiians, of these two Orsinis 
and two Colonnas ; four Italians ; two Ereneh.^ Each 
of the twelve might asjare to the supreme dignity. 
The Romans prevailed in numbers, but were among 
themselves more implacably hostile : on tljc one side 
stood the Orsinis, on the oilier the ColounasJ* Three 


“ The list in (hacoduius : — 

Homans, 

1. J.atino Malel)iaiic.i, a Fiauciscan, 

Caidinal of Ostia, the nephew of, and 
created by, Nicolas 111. 1 

2. John Biiccamuzza, Cardinal of 

Tufeculum (once l-e^j;ate in Germany), i 
crerited by Mai tin JV. , 

3. Jacobo Coloiina, Caidina! of S. \ 
]\laria m ViS, Lata, created by Nice- ' 
las III, 

4. Peter Colonna, Caidinal of S. 
Eustachio, created by Nicolas IV. 

5. Napoleon Oisiin, Cardinal of S. 
Hadiian, cie<i1ed by Nicolas IV, 

6. Mattco liosso (I iubfius), Cardinal 
3f S. Mana in l^orvcu, created by 
Uiban IV. 

ItaUam,, 

^ Gerard Bianchi of Parma, Car- | 


dinal SabiiiU'., created by Hononu^- 

IV. 

8. Mattliew Aoquasparta, Cardinal 
of l*orto, created by Nicolas IV. 

9. Peter , Peregrosso, a Milanese, 
Caidiii.il of S. Maik, cieated by 
Nicolas JV. 

!(►. Jienedetto Gaetani of Anagni, 
Caidmal of S. Silvestei (aftciwards 
pHHuface VIII.), created by Mai tin IV. 
lie was dangeioiisly ill, retired to hiS 
native Anagiii, and lecov^eied. 

Ft enchnien, 

11. Hugh de Bi 11 lom, Caidinal of S. 
Sabina, cieatod by Nicolas III. 

12. Joan Cholet, Cardinal of S. 
Cociha, died of fever m Pome, Aug, 2 
1292. 

^ The pioceedings of eath tnemVK'r 
of the Conclave,* dm mg this miei'vai, 
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times they met, In the palace of ^Nicolas IV., near S. 
Maria Maggiorc, in Hint of Honoi*ius IV. (m the Aven- 
tine, aivl in S. Maria sopra Minerva.® The h*;jat8 of 
June, and a dangerous fever wliieli, one, the French- 
man, eJoan (Uiolet, died), drove them out of Rome ; and 
Rome became siieJi a. B(*one of disi »rder, feud, and murder 
(tli6 election of (he Senator being left to the f)o])ulnr 
snfilrage), that they dared not reassen>ble within the 
walls.. Ihv6 rival Seiiatois, an Orsini and a Colonna, 
were at the head oi‘ th(‘ two facliiius/^ Above a year 
had olai)S(‘d, when otie (Jonclave agreed to oo, le. 1293 

1 ^ St IjUko’b 

meet again at Perugia. The <‘ontest lasted 
eight monflis more. At one time the two Poionnas and 
dohn of I'uscuhim had nearly persuaded Hugh of 
Auvergne and Pehn* tie Milanese to join them in 
electing a Remain one of iii(‘ Colonnas. The plan was 
diseoverc'd and thwarted hy the Orsini, Matteo Rosso. 
The Gueili(‘ ( Irsiiii were devoted to the interests of 
Charles, th(‘ ivuig of Napl(‘s ; they laboun^d to advance 
a prelale in the Angevine interest. The Colonnas, 
Ghibedine beeaiise the t)r,sini were Guelf, were more 
for themselves than for Ghihellinism. Charles 
of Naples eaine to P(^rugia, by his personal 
presence to ov(u-a\>e tlie refra(*tory members of the 
Conclave, llie intrepid Th^nedict Gaetani, the future 


are desciibod m tli*' th** jux'in , 
ot the CaiJuial St. (ifcnvo. — i 
ton, V. }). GK). Tii<‘ Caiditial d.-MMjhps ' 
Imnsolt as beui/ “ veluti pi.i'siMi'-, 
videus, ministi.ins, jxilpans, et.uidien-. 
wotusque Pontiiici, (piia i^uuuticibus 
Oiirus.’'— P. GU. 

^ The Caidjiial of St. Geoi w hi^jhly 
disapproved of tlie build t p- >{ now ^ 
palace'?, by Hoiioims J\\ on me Av<*ii- j 
tine, by isjcoias IV neat s. Mana} 


MH2;irioio. It imjilied the desertion of 
ilie Latoi.m and the Vatican ; — 

nec utile imindo 

Exempluni, ndin quisiiue suas (e*?} ducet In 
altuiu 

/ICdes, et capitis I Mi .]. Ini n M'l.inpirt. 

A» Lateru . . 

Dcspiciet, Raudens. piopnos liabitare pe- 
nates ' -P b 21 . 

^ One of tlie Senators was Peter tlie 
son oi Steplieii, lather of the authoi ; 
the othei, Otho dc Sau EusUuiO, — Se« 
CarUiual St, Geoige, 
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Boniface VIII., haughtily rebuked him for presuming 
to interfere with the oflBce of the Holy Spirit. No one 
of the Cardinals would yield the post to his adversary, 
and expose himself to the vengeance of a successful 
rfval ; yet all seemed resolute to confine the nomination 
to their own body. 

Suddenly a solitary monk was summoned from his 
cell, in the remote Abruzzi, to ascend tlie Pontifical 
utino throne. The (Cardinal of Ostia, Latino Male- 
.Mivubianoa. Lj-aiica, liiid admired the severe and ascetic 
virtues of Peter Mcjn-oiie, a man of humble birth, but 
already, from his extraordinaiy austerities, held by the 
people as a man of the highest sanctity. He liad 
retired from d(\sej*t to desert, and si ill multitudes had 
tracked him out in vast swarms, some to wonder at, 
some' to join his devout seclusion. He seeincnl to rival 
if not to outdo the famous anchorites of old. His dress 
was liaireloth, with an iron cuirass ; his food bread and 
water, with a few herbs on Sunday. 

Peter Morrone has left an account of his own youtli. 
jvter The brothers of his Order, who took his name, 
Mornmo, CoBlestiiiiaiis, voucliod for its autlumticity. 
His mother was devoutly ambitious tluit one of hfu* 
eleven children should be dedicated to (jlod. ]\Iany oi 
them died, but Peter fulfilled her most ardent d(‘sir(‘S. 
His infancy was marked with miracles. In his youth 
he had learned to read the l*sa.lter; then know n(;t 
the person of the Blessed Virgin, or of St. John. One 
day they descended bodily from a jaeture of the Cruci- 
fixion, stood before him, and sweetly chanted portions of 
the Psalter. At the ago of twenty lie wcuit into the 
desert: visions of Angels wok; ever round liim, somf‘- 
times showering roses over him. God sho^^e(l him a 
great stone, under which he dug a hole, in which he 
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could neither stand upright, nor stretch his limbs, and 
there he dwelt in all the luxury of self-torture among 
lizards, serpents, and toads. A bell in tlie ^*eavens 
constantly sounded to summon him to prayers. lie was 
offered a cock; he acce])ted the ill-omened gift; for his 
want of faith the bell was thenceforth silent. He was 
more soudy tried ; Ixvautiful women came and lay down 
by his side.® He was eiK*ir(ded by a crowd of followers, 
whom he had already fumird into a kind of Order or 
I brotherhood ; they were' rude, illiterate peasants from 
the neighbouring mc.adjiins.^ 

Either designedly or ac'cidentally thc'. Cardinal Male- 
Imxnea sj)oke of tlie xvonderful virtues of tlxo liermit, 
Peter llorrone; the weary Conclave listened with 
inter(‘st. A few days aft or the Cardinal d(‘elared tluit a 
vision had been vouchsafed to a Holy Mali, that if before 
All-Saints’ JJay they had not elected a Pop^, the wrath 
of God would fall on tlaan with some signal chastise- 
ment. “ This, [ presume,” sj)ake J3eiiedetto Gaetaui, 
“ is one of tlie visions of yonr Peter Morrone.” In truth 
it >vas ; Malebranca liad iTX’cived a letter jmrjiorting to 
be in his hand, idie Comiave was in that j)erj)lexed 
and exhausted state, when men seize desperately on 
any strange eounsci to extrieat(" themselves 
from their difiieulty. To some it might seem ^ 

a voice from heaven. Others might shelter their own 
disapj>ointmeiit under the eonsolation that their rivals 
were equally disappointed : all might think it wise t(^ 

* One vision too coji so almost to ' stenoiandi on tlie steps of a jKilafe, 
allude to; but how aie e to jud<;e of | that of the Holy Tnnity. One of 
the times oi tin* men kvithout tlieit j these awful peisons is lepiosented i\s 
eoarseiiess? Theqnestio waswhetliei I |»o]ntin(^ tlie nioial of this foul 
he should oilei mass “ p( t |X)llutionern j tion. 

nooturnam.” The msk wiii(hhets| f “NniKuUa saiis 8/-d rusthiaturba 
his mmd at n-st is Hit of “aselli! Montibnsaliis.,ui^"-('ttiri .s’i.Ciswp# 
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elect a Pope without personal enmity to any one. It 
might be a winning hazard for each party, each interest, 
each Cardinal; the Hermit was open to be ruled, as 
ruled he would be, by any one. Malebranca saw the 
impression he had made ; he jwessed it in an eloquent 
speech. Peter Morrone was declared supreme PontiiT 
by unanimous acclamation.^ 

- The fatal sentence was hardly uttered when the brief 
unanimity ceased. Some of the cardinals began to 
repent or to be ashamed of their precipitate decree. No 
one of them (this tliey were hereaftei- to rue) would 
undertake the ofliee of hearing the tidings of his eleva- 
tion to the I'ope. Tlio deputation consisted of the 
Arclibisliop of Lyons, two Bishops, and two notaries of 
the Court. 

Tho place of irorroiie’s retreat was a (*ave in a wild 
mountain a]>ove tho pleasant valley of Pul-* 
Hisrctcci ambassadors of the Conclave 

having acliioviMl their journey from Perugia, with 
difficulty found guides to conduct them to tlie solitude. 
As they toiled u}) the rugged ascent, they were over- 
taken by the (.hrdinal Peter Coloiina, who had followxal 
them without commission from the rest, no doubt to 
watch their proceedings, and to take advantage of any 
opportunity to advance liis own interests. The cave, in 
which tho saint could neither sit u[)right nor stretch 
himself out, had a grated window wdtli ii’oii bars, through 
which he uttered his oracular responses to the wondering 
people. None even of tho bndhreii of the order might 
penetrate into the dark sanctuary of his austerities. 
The ambassadors of the Conclave found an old man with 


^ The Cardinal St, rj(‘o)ire desenhes the order ;ind manner in whiff’i tin 
Cftidiuais gave then accession tc> this vote. — P. 617, 
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a long shaggy beard, sunken eyes overhung with 
heavy brows, and lids swollen with perpetual Ambassadors 
weeping, pale hollow cheeks, and limbs meagre 
with fasting : they fell on their knees before him, and 
he belore them. The future Caidiiial-Poet was among 
the number : his barren Muse can hardly be suspected 
of inveniiou.^* 

So Peter Morrone tlie Hermit saw before him, in 
submissive attitudes, the three prelates, attended by 
tlie ofticial nolaries, who aniiouiK'od his elfiction to the 
l\i})acy. Jle tliougl l it was a dream: and for once 
assuredly there was a ])rofouiid and religious reliic*- 
tanco to aeeept tlie high(‘sl dignity in the world. He 
protested with tears his utter inability to cope with the 
alfairs, to administer tin sacred ti’ust, to become the 
Miccessor of the Apostle.* ilie new^s spread abroad ; 
the neighbouring 2>eoplo came hunying by thousands, 
(leiiighted that they were to have a saint, and their own 
saint, for a JVipe. ^J’he Hermit in vain tried to escape; 
he was brought bacdv with respectful force, guarded with 
reverential vigilance. Nor was it the common people 
only who wore thus moved. King Charles himself may 
not have been superior to tlie access of religious w'Onder, 
for to him espi'Cially (if indeed there w^as no design in 
the whole aJtair) this sudden unanimity among the 
ambitious Cardinals might ]>ass for a miracle, more 
miraculous than man} wdiich were acknowledged by 
the commou belie*!'. The Iviiig of Naples, accompanied 
by his son, now in right of his wife entitled King of 


^ Cardinal St, Geoige, apud Mii- 
ratori. 

^ Th^CaldJna] Si Ccoigi, h-ywever, 
asseits that Cadobtino hai dly alTetted 
reluctaiice ; and the C'ardiiial says tliat 


he was aniang a e^roat multitude of all 
lanks, who elambei ed up the mountain, 
“ cur N ■ i-u i t-ciibv- moutfin 
(jrliscebam viiito, iniMil'rib vultaqu' n su 
dans," 

to catch a glimpse of the Pope. 
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Hungary, hastened to do honour to his holy subject, to 
persuade the Hermit, who jierhaps would be dazzled by 
I'oyal ftatteries into a useful ally, to ac‘cept the proffered 
dignity. The Hermit-Pope was conducted Irom his 
lowly cave to the monastery of Santo Sinrito, at the 
foot of the mountain. He still refused to be invested 
in the pontifical robes. At length arriv^ed the Cardinal 
Alalebranca: his age, dignity, character, and his lan- 
guage, urging the awful responsibility which l^eter 
fllorrone would incur by resisting the manifest will of 
Go(l, and by keeping the Popedom longer vacant (for 
all which he would bc^, called to give account on the dav 
of judgement), j)revailed over the awe-struek saint. Not 
the least earnest in jiressing him to assume at once the 
throne were his rude but not so unambitious hermit 
brethren : they too looked for advan(*oment ; they 
followed him in crowds whcr'cvor lu3 went, 1o Aquila 
jvtorMor- to Naplcs. Ovcr liis sluiggy sackcloth at 
rone Pope Jcngtli the Ifcrmit ])ut on tlie gorgeous attire 
of the Pontiff; yet he would not go to Perugia to 
receive tlie homage of the Conclave. Age and the 
heat of the season (he had been accustomed to breathe 
the mountain airj would not permit him to undertake 
the long unwonted journey. He entered tlie city of 
Aquila riding on an ass, with a King on each side of 
him to hold his bridle. Some of the indignant clergy 
murmured at this liumiliation of the Papal majesty 
(the su(!cessor of St. Peter was wont to ride on a stately 
palfrey), but tliey sup})ressed their discontent. 

If there had been more splendid, nevci- was there so 
popular an election. 'J’wo hundred thousand spectators 
(of whom tlie historian, Ptolemy of Lucca, was one**) 


“ Quibut* ipse inteifuj.*’ — Ptolem. Luc. 
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crowded the streets. In the evening the Pope was com- 
pelled acrain and a^^ain to come to the wind^'w 
to bestovv his benediction ; and it hicrarchicaJ ^ 
pride had. been oflendod at the lowliness of his pomp, it 
but excited greater admiration in the corninoiialty ; 
they thought of Ilim wdio entered Jerusalem riding 
on an colt.’’ Miiaclos coiitirined thedr wonder: a 
boy, lame from tlie womb, w^as placed on the ass on 
whicli the Pope h{id ridden ; he was restored to the full 
use of his limbs. 

Put alieady the Cardinals might gravely roilect on 
their strange election. Tlie Pope still ohsti- TiioCunii- 
iiatcdy refused to go to J'er«igia., or oven to 
liouie, tlioiigh they suggested that he might bo conveyed 
ill a litter. The Cardinah declared that they W(‘re not 
U) be summoned to the kingdom of Naples. Two only, 
Hugh of Auvergne and Napoleon Orsini, condescended 
to go to Aquihi. Slalebranca probably had begun to 
droop iiiuler th(‘ illness which ere long carrif'd him off. 
Put the wiiy in which the Pojie began to use his vast 
] lowers still more appalled and offended them. He 
bestow'('d tlie ollices in his court and about his pei*son 
on rude and unkuowm Abrazzese ; and to the great 
disgust of the (‘hu'^y, appointed a layman his secretary. 
High at oiH'e in his favour rose the PthucIj J*j-elate, 
Hugh Asv'alon do Pilliom, Archbishop of Hngh«f 
Benovuito under Nicolas IV., Cardinal ol' 8. 

Sabina, ile had be*en tlie first to follow ]^Ialehranca in 
the a(*('lamatioii of the l\)pe Morrone. On tlie deatli of 
Malebran(*a he was raised to the Pishoprie ol* ( )stia and 
Velletri, and became Diaiii of the College of Cardinals. 
Large ])ensions, ehaiged on great abbeys in France, 
gilded his elevation. I’lu' J^Veiichman set^med destined 
to rule with undivided sway over the feeble Ccelestine; 
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the Italians looked with undisguised jealousy and aver- 
sion on the foreign prelate."' 

The' Cardinal, Napoleon Orsiiii, assisted at the in- 
auguration, gave to tlie Poj^e the scarlet mantle, the 
mitre set with gold and jtiwels ; ho aniiouTKted to the 
people that Peter had taken thti name of Coelestine V. 
The foot of the lowly hermit was kissed hy kings, 
cardinals, bishops, nobles. He was set on high to bo 
adored by the p(‘02>le." I’he numbers of the ci(‘rgy 
caused singular astonishment ; but the Cardinals, 
though reluctant, would not allow the coronation to 
{proceed without tliem ; they cann^ singly and in un- 
willing haste.^ Last of all came Jkmodetti^ Gaetani: 

he had dee^dy offended (d juries of Naples by 
Coronation, haughty ieb\ikc at Perugia. Yet still, 

though all assisted at the (‘(‘remony, the jdace of honour 
was given to the Pren(*h C-aj-dinal : he anointed the now 
Pop(‘, but the IVmtiif was crowned by Matteo Posso, 
afbu’ Iffalebranca’s death, jjrobably the elder of the 
Cardinals j>resent.^' 

A few months showed that meekness, humility, 
CcBWmeV. holiness, unworldliu<*ss might malo^ a saint; 
inMupu-,. they wej'C not tht‘ virtues suited to a Pope. To 
Naples he had been le<l, as it were, in submissive 
triiimidi by King Charles ; he took ii}) liis residence 
in the royal palace, an luisusjiecting prisoner, mocked 


® Comi»;iie on Hugh Asralon de 
lijlliom, llifet. Littei. de Li Vjdiice, 
XX. I'X 

‘‘Quod stiipori ei.it videie, quM 
rnagis veinehant .id su.im obtini'ud.'im 
benedictiuiicin, qiiaiii })io pia.*bend.x- 
acq iiisi ti on e.’ ’ — P t olem . 1 . u c. 

o “ Domini Jacobus de C«»lonna, et 
Domiuus liubeus, et Domimis Hugo do 


Abcalon*' — (ho mubt h-ivo been thei« 
boloio; — “ AquiJ.'iin veniunt, f.ictiquo 
biint domim Cm i.e, quod aJii Cardi- 
niiltN videritcb Aqiiil.im piopeiant,” — 
Ptnlcni. Liu. Aiin.nl. p. 1298, 

“ Ila'c posUju.iiu vidt'ie llubn, bou niorto 
Ijatini 

Frattl aiunioH, rolcrant ad Uinta jw^rlcula 
cui''im t at dm St. (fnoffe, p G ${> 

P He w.ib tit'uU'd by Ui ban IV. 
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with the most osteDtatioiis veneration. So total! j did 
the harmless Ccelestine surrender himself to liis royal 
protector, that ho stubbornly ro fused to leave iNaples. 
His utter incapacity for business soon ap])eared ; he 
lavished offices, dign^tit^s, bishoprics, with profuse hand ; 
lie p:rfmted and revoked grants, besto^\ed bi^nefices, 
vacant or about b) bt‘ vacant.*^ Ife was dupert by the 
officers of his couit, and gave the same benefice over 
and uvcir a^ain ; but still tb(* greater share fell to his 
brethren from the Abruzzi. His officers issued orders 
of all kinds in bis *mme. He shrunk from 

1 T • 1 ‘IT- Ills CODdUCt. 

publicity, and even Irom the, ceremonial duties 
of his offict* ; he coiiM spi'ak only a few ^^ords of bad 
Latin. One day, Avlien Ik^ ouglit to have sat on the 
pontifical tribunal, lie vNas sought in vain; ho had 
taken refuge in the chujch, and was with difficulty 
persuaded to rc‘Siime his state. His weakness made 
him as prodigal (d liis power as of his gifts."^ 

. . r. ~ Sept, 1294 

At tile (ii<dation of King Charles he created 

at once tliirteeu new Cardinals, thus outnumbering the 

present conclave.^* Of tlu‘S(‘, seven were French ; the 


1 “ Dabat ei.im djcruitateh, pnela- 
olllcia ot beiiolicij, in qmliiih 
non (.‘balin' cuiia' conMief iidinc'in, 
sed potius {pn)rnndanisu' 4 'j:(."-tionem, ('t. 
Miani riurom ‘ nnplic itotoin.” — J.ic(*b. 
a Voiag. .ipud J\Jui.tton S, JJ. T. i\. 
p. ai. “ Multa f(Tit de pltniitudnio 
poU'Stitis sed phn.i de jdeuitudiiK* ' 
i«]inplicitatis,”'i^ni/, Tlie bivoin itisra of. 
the Flench Caidnial of S. Sabina, bv ; 
tills author’s account, w;ijs gencially ; 
odious. I 

“Ugminmnltipb-^eiTid' inparni if-riHi- 

I'jdnln, iiciiii^. M*. a 'll iii', 1 1 n.*ii 'in* !• 

cessu, 

Atqiio vacatu**as conco(iens atque va- 
winte 8 .’--c'a»d .s 7 . (rcari/e. 


— .See also Ptolem, Luc. Ixxiv. c. 29. 

^ Thcie was a sm.ill monkish tyranny 
about the e;(;od Cc lestinc. lit? com- 
jx'lled the monks (\f tlic ancient and 
i.inion.s aidieyot ^Mt'iitc Casino fo wcai 
tilt} dics's of his own Older. The 
(’aidin.il-roet is patlictic on tins ; — 

“SMierti eolli-.. WonUsqiK' Casnu 

C* inpolit li. II ' moiiuctius LubitUb absu- 
iii> I • ii in \iiii 

IioKenruni sul) iprjo Petn (Morrone) iion- 

milhis ah iiute, 

liuin paieic nt gat, uiouachuo tunc exulat. 
O quain 

1 )(‘CllK'rle. ' '* 

• See ti)(‘ list in (baeconins. One, a 
licneventan, Ondinal of S. VitaJe, died 
fur next yt’iu. 
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rest Italians ; of the latter, tliree Neapolitans, not one 
Roman. In order to place the Conclave more com- 
pletely" in the power of Charles, who intended to keej> 
him till his death in his own dominions, he re-enacted 
the Conclave law of Gregory X. 

The weary man became anxious to lay down his 
wnhosto heavy burtlKui. Some of the Cardinals urged 
iiWicate. npon liira that ht^ retaim.Ml the Paj)aey at the 
peril of his soul. Gaetani’s powerful mind (once at 
Na])les, he resumed the ascendancy of his 
(iaeuiiL commanding abilities) hact doubth^ss great in- 
fluence in his dcbu'in illation. Jle was soon supposed 
to rule the Court and tlie Po])o himself, to be Ca3lestin(*’s 
bosom counsellor.^ It was reported, and the trick was 
attributed to Gaetani his ambitious successor, that 
through a hole skilfully contriv(‘d in the wall of his 
(‘liamber, a terrilih' voice was repeatedly heard at the 
dead of niglit, announcing itseli* as that of a messeng(‘r 
of God. It commanded the tn'inlding Pontiff* to 
renounce th<3 blandishnnmts of tlie world, and devote 
himself to (h)d’s S(‘rvice. Rumour sjin'ad abi’oad that 
Omh'stine avos about t<) abdicat(\ The King secTotl}’, 
tlu‘ monks of his brotherliood openly, work(‘d U[)oii lle^ 
lower order of Naples, and instigab'd them to a lioly 
iiisuri’cction. Najiles Avas in an uproar at tins rumoured 
tlegradatioii of the Pope. A long and solemn procession 
of all the clergy, of whom i^olemy of Lucca was one, 
passt^l through tlie city to the j)ahi(*c. A Bishop, a 
kind of ])rolocutor, addn^ssed him with a voice like a 
trumpet, urging him to ahaiidon his fatal design. The 
speech was heard by Ptohmiy of Lucca. Another 

* “ Gaetani — eo quod Caiolum Perusii midtum exaspej asset, qu. 

^tatirn .suis minihteui'? et aitibu-* fatius est Dominus Cunai et amicus Regis.” 
— PtoJem. Luc. p. 1299. 
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Bishop from the walls announced that the Poj)6 had 
no such intention. llie Bishop helow imiMcdiahdy 
broke out into a triumphant Tc Beum^ which w5.s taken 
op by a tliousand voices. Tlie procession passed a\vay.“ 

But Advent was di awing on. Ccelesfino would not 
p£iss tliat holy season in pojiijj and S('cular 
business. He had contrived a cell within the 
royal pahice, from whence ho could not see the sky- 
He had determined to seclude liiinself in all his wonL^d 
solitude and uiidist ' l)ed austoriti(‘s, like a bird, says 
the Cardinal-Poet, which hides its head Irom tlie fowler, 
and thinks that it is unseen.'' He had actually signed 
a coinnn.'^sion to three Caidmalsto administer during Ids 
seclusion tlie affairs of th-* J\)p<‘doin : it wanted but the 
seal to be a Pa])td Bull. Hut tins perhaps inoie dangerous 
step of putting tlie Papa<'y in eommission was averted. 

Long and inconclusive debates took place on the 
legality of a Papal elbdh^ation. Could any human debates m 
powder release him who was the n^presciitative 
of Chiist on earth from his obligations? Could the 
siiceessor of hit. P(‘tei-, of his own free will, sink back 
into the oidiiiary race of iiieii ? Holy Ordcu’S tvere 
indelible : how much more iiuhdible must bo the con- 
secration to this office, the fount and source of all 
A'postolic ordination ? Cuelestine himself, from irreso- 
lution doubtless rather than artful dissimulation, had 
lulled his sujiporlers, even the King himself, info 
security.^ On a suddtm, on the day of S. Lu(*ia, the 
Conclave was summoned to receive the abdication 


• Ptolera. Luc. apud Muratoii. 

* P. (^38, 

f "Dissimnlari's, ceii rera loquens, oliis- 
qut' vacare 

St)lUcitu'i, quo ad ilia domus aecreta, 
Patrewiue •>'* 

VOL. VI. 


Credulorint, hmic nolle quidatu dlmit- 

tOU* pi i ill U ill 

Cuinquo loiot u;fm>rata fidcb, onmosque 

piitaif lit, 

r ' oti .11 TiiiTl.'rp. . ..Ill I 1 (actl, 
juiiii* 111 ■ ui > ii iiiiiiipi- I . 1 1 Hill, 

t aid St (ieorge 
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of the Pope. The trembling Coelestine alleged as the 
cause ofr his abdication, liis ago, liis rude maimers and 
ruder speech, liis incapacity, his inexperience. He 
confessed liumlily his manifold errors, and entreated 
the Conclave to bestow upon the world of Christendom 
a pastor not liable to su(*h infirmities. The Conclave 
vis said to htive been moved to tears, yet no one (all 
no doubt prepared) refused to accept the abdication. 
But the ro])e was urgc^d first, while his authority was 
yet full and above appeal, to issue a Constitution de- 
claring that the Pojie iniglit at any time lay down his 
dignity, and that the Cardinals were at liberty to 
receive that voluntary demission of the Popedom. No 
Abdi li soonei’ was this done than Ccelestine n.dired ; 

he stri])ped olf at once the cumbrous mag- 
nificence of his Papal robes and his t wo-horned mitre ; 
he put on the coarse and rugged liahit of his brother- 
hood. As soon as he could, the disei’owued I^ope with- 
drew to his old mountain hermitage. 

The abdication of Ccclestine V. was an event un- 
j)recedeiit<‘d in the annals of the Church, and jarred 
harshly against some of the first principl(‘S of the Papal 
authority. It was a confession of common humanity^ 
of weakness btOow the ordinary standard of men, in 
him whom the Conclave, with more than usual cer- 
titude, as giiid(*d by the special iiitei’position of the 
Holy Ghost, Jiad raised to the spiritual throne of the 
world. Tile Conclave had been, as it seemed, either 
under an illusiim as to this declared manifestation of 
the Holy Spirit, or had been permitted to deceive itself. 
Nor was lliere less incongruity in a Pope, whose office 
invested him in something at leavst ai)proaching to 
infallibility, acknowledging before the world his utter 
incapacity, his undeniable fallibility. That idea,' 
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formed out of many conflicting conception}-, yet forcibly 
harmonised by long traditioiiaTV revtrcnc<^ , of wuerring 
wisdom, oracular truth, authority wliicli ir was skinful to 
question or limit, was strangely disturlied and con- 
fused, not as before by too over*-\ (gening ambition, or 
even awful 3'et still unackiiow lodged fTime, but by 
avowed veakness, bord(‘ring on iiiil>eo:liLy. His pro- 
found piety hai-dly ro<*ou‘*iiod the eoiifusicoi. A saint, 
after all, made but a bad l^ '])e, 

It was viewed, in in'*' ovvu time, in a different light 
bv different minds. The monk^h writers held iiow thouj^ht 

T . <>f jii hib own 

it up as the most nobie example 01 monastic, tune, 
of Christian perfection. Admirable as was his election, 
his abdication was even more to be admired. It \va8 
an example of humihly stupendous to all, imitable 
by fevv.^ The divine a[)]>rovai was said to be shown by 
a miracle wliicli followed directly on his resignation ; 
but the scorn of man has been exjiressed by the undying 
verse of llaute, who condemned him who was 
guilty oi‘ the hascness of the ‘‘great refusal*' 
to that (drcle of hell wliere are those disdained alike by 
mercy and justice, on whom the poet will not condescend 
to look.*® This sentence, so accordant with the stirring 
and jiassionato soul of the great TToreiitiue, lias been 
feebly counteract! ni, if counteracted, by the 
praise of Jkdrarch in his declamation on the 
beauty of a solitaiy life, for which the lyrist professed 
a somewhat hollow and poetic admiration.® Assuredly 
there was no magnanimity contemptuous of the l^apal 

<* ‘‘Piffibuit hunulitutis exem|jlimi, Icamiot for an instiiutdouut theallusiOL 
etufvHiduin cuuctii*, imitahdi pauois.” to CVdohtiuo , peihapa it waserabiUered 
—Jordan. M.S., quoted b\ k 'ynaldu.s. by Dantes liatiod ol Boniface Vill. 

* Beinaid, in Ciiiou. lioinaii. Pontif. | ® ‘'JVtiaith de Vita solitaiia,*’ a 

^ Che fece per vilta il ^ran rlfiuto ” j ihctoi i> a) e.xeicise. 

111. 60- j 
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gn'afness in the abdication of Cadcstine : it was the 
weariness, tlio conscions inotTlcieiH'y, tlie regret of a man 
suddenly wreucliod away froin all ]jis Imbits, pursuits, 
and avocations, and luuiaturally compelled or tempted 
to assume an uncongenial dignity. It was the cry of pas- 
sionate fe(‘l>Ioness to be rel(‘ased from an insupportable 
burthen. Coni] passion is the higliest emotion of sym- 
pathy whicli it \Aonld liavo desired or could deserve. 

13ut coeval with Dante th(*re was aiiotlier, a ruder 
jacDpnne must 1)0 heard, that we may fully 

da'iodi c()mpri‘h(‘ud the times. Jacopoiie da Todi, 
the Framisenii, had been among those who hailed wdtli 
mingled eMiltatiou and fear tlie advaiK*era<‘ut of the 
holy Gre](?stin(‘.‘^ “ What wilt thou do, J^eter JToiTone, 

now that thou art on thy trial ?” ‘‘If the world be 
dee(uved in tluie, maledi(*tioii ! Thy fame has soared 
on high ; it has spread tlirougli tin? world. If tliou 
failest, there will be coniusion to tlie good. As the 
arrow on its mark, the world is fixed on tlu^e. If thou 
lioldest not the bahinee right, there is no a])peal but to 
Cod.” “The Court of Dome is a furnace which tries 
the fine gold.” “ Jf thou takest deliglit in thine office 
(there is no malady so infeetious), accursed is that life 


Chf* ram), I’K'r da Moiroue? 

Sf' v( iHito 111 jarjigono 
» « * * 

Sf M Tiiondu e di 1( ingannato, 

.'.i.r:, i>i I. liiii I. 

I •■•III iiii . ill. I halda, 

K 'll iiiidta ]t.nT(‘ ii' a giui 
Si' a Ut//i a la fimfa. 

A 1 Imuii iimtiislono, 
Como N'i:no a sairitta 
Tulfo’l rnoiiijo a to .si aflUta; 
St non ticii bil in/a rvt ta, 

A I>io no vd .iintcnatione 

QiK'sta roi to e iina f'ludna, 

Ch' r buori auio &i cl abna 

Se I’oflK’lo ti dili'tta, 

Nulla malsauia piu inrctta; 


Bene o vita malodetta, 

JVrdrr J))() per tul IxHCone 

* * » « 

Cbo’ C hal ]>osto piopo in coglio, 

Da tetnor tua damnationc. 

* * * * 

1/ ordliio Gardinaluto, 

Posto ba In basso staUi ; 

Clu auo parentudo 
D’arncoui ba intiTitione. 

* * * * 

(Juuidatl da iiaratllorp, 

Cb’ ol TiiT )>iam n tan vlrirro ; 
non ti s.i> ben stberniirp, 

I Caiittiai mala canzone iSatir xv 

Thete aie otlier jifT^saocs wlimli bettay 
the pmie in :Jie elevation of Bier 
I Moil one. 
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whicli for such a morsel loses God.” "" Thou hast put 
the yohe on tliy nock, must we not fear thy*damna- 
tion?” ‘‘Tlie order of (ardinals has sunk*to the 
lowest h^vel ; their soh^ aim is to enrich their kindred.” 
“ Guard tliyscdf Ironi the trailii kers who make black 
white. Tf thou dost not ^uard thyself well, sad will 
be the ])iuthen of thy sonir ” Yet in these mistrustful 
warnings of the poet tlKre is the manifest pride and 
hope of a devoted partisan llmt a new era has begun, 
that Pet(U' Morrom is destiiuHl to regenerate the 
ra])acy. The abdication, no doubt, was the last event 
to which tli<‘sc hermit followi^rs otMVti'r Morrone looked 
forward. Bitter must }ia\e beciti their disappointment 
when he himself thus iiustrated their })ious expecta- 
tions, their passionate valicinations ; y(‘t they adhered 
to him in his solf-choseii lowliin‘Ss ; flaw were still his 
stedfast admirers; they denied his riglit to abdicate, 
no doubt they disseminated tlie rumours of the arts 
employed to fiigliten him from the throne. Their 
hatred of Bonilace, wlio supplanted him, was as deep 
and obstinate as their love of Coelestiiie. This poet 
will ap}>ear as at least cognisant of tln^ formidable 
conspiracy whiv*h tlireateiK^d tbe'power of Boniface VIIL 
Nor was the ])oet alone: his was but the voice wliich 
expressed, in its coarse but vigorous strains, the sense 
of a vast and to a ccudaiii extent organised party, in 
every rank, in every oi'der, but especially among tht- 
low, and tln^ lowest of the low. 


END OF VOL. VI. 
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